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lots,  would  inevitably  make  blunders." — George  Eliot. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GUY    AND    FRISCO. 

The  formal  communication  from  Faucit's  lawyer,  of 

the  news  which  Count  Lestrange  had  anticipated  by  a 

day,  reached  him  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  half 

convincing  himself  that  the  singular  events  which  had 

happened  to   him    were  a  dream  of  delusion.      Now 

there  was  no  mistake  about  it.     He  had  it  in  black  and 

white  under  his  eyes,  written  in  the  well-known  hand 

of  the  copying  clerk  of  Dryman,  Rolls,  and  Dryman,  of 

Gray's  Inn  Square,  that  he,  Guy  Faucit,  was  the  free 

and  uncontrolled  owner  of  one  of  those  vast  properties 

which  now-a-days  accumulate,  one  hardly  knows  how, 

from  small  beginnings.      James   Foster  had  probably 

found  the  truth  of  the  answer  made  by  some  one  like 

him,  when  asked  if  he  had  not  had  great  difficulty  in 

making  his  large  fortune. 

B  2 
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"In  making  my  large   one,  none/'  he  said.     "In 
making  the  small  one  it  began  with,  a  great  deal." 

And  so  the  chronicler  of  this  history,  who  finds 
himself  dealing  with  colossal  fortunes  made  and  lost, 
with  a  sense  somewhat  like  his  who  turns  over  the 
sovereigns  at  the  Mint,  and  dreams  of  what  he  would 
do  with  them,  solaces  himself  with  his  humble  pint  of 
the  ninepence-a-gallon  brew,  and  wonders  why  Foster 
shouldn't  die  worth  ten  millions  instead  of  one  while  he- 
is  about  it.  Yet  another  nought,  and  the  trick  is  done. 
Ninepence  a  gallon,  by-the-bye,  as  has  been  proved  in 
the  course  of  our  housekeeping  by  Mrs.  Balbus  and 
myself, — and  she  is,  I  am  thankful  for  it,  cunning  at  the 
work, — is  the  right  sum  to  pay,  in  a  well-conducted 
neighbourhood,  for  the  beer  of  ordinary  life.  As  it  is 
the  cheapest,  so  is  it  the  purest  and  the  best.  Ev^n  so 
doth  the  philosophic  sage,  agog  among  foreign  tabU- 
dliotes  and  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  the  modern 
pilgrim's  progress,  divert  his  eye  from  high-priced 
champagne,  from  generous  reds  and  luscious  whites, 
and  quietly  order  to  himself  the  ordinaire  of  the  locality, 
at  three-fourths  of  a  franc,  regardless  of  the  name  that 
it  may  bear.  Mark  and  perpend.  A  close  and  silent 
observation,  extending  over  some  years,  has  convinced 
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the  narrator  that,  in  most  cases,  whatever  wine  you 
order  is  that  ordinaire.  Reader,  it  is  the  same,  touched 
up.  Otherwise,  why  should  the  Chateau  St.  Hehogabale 
(1801)  of  one  district  have  a  flavour  so  entirely  different 
from  his  fellow  of  the  same  name  of  the  next  ? 

There  is  as  much  humbug  about  among  the  wine- 
fanciers  as  amongst  other  men,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal  now-a-days.  When  a  man  rolls  his  wine  round 
and  round  in  his  glass,  passes  it  under  his  nose,  and 
then  just  to  his  lips,  smacks  them,  holds  the  wine  to 
the  light  and  looks  through  it  with  one  eye,  then  rolls 
it  back  again  and  puts  it  down  and  says  ''Ah!" 
(having,  be  it  observed,  hardly  tasted  it  at  all  during 
the  ceremony),  I  mistrust  that  man. 

I  remember  a  jovial  friend  of  mine  who  was  of  a 
hospitable  turn,  but  was  wont  to  buy  his  wine  just 
as  he  wanted  it,  at  the  nearest  vendor's,  and  startle  his 
family  by  bringing  home  bottles  of  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful vintages — from  Australia,  California,  Honolulu,  any- 
where —  about  half-an-hour  before  dinner-time,  in  his 
pocket.  In  fairness  it  must  be  admitted,,  that  he  did 
poison  his  friends  sometimes.  Once  he  had  a  fancier 
at  dinner,  who  was  great  on  wine,  and  discussed  very 
learnedly.    His  host's  eye  twinkled  oddly  as  he  went  on. 
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"  Wilkins,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  my  cellar,  as  you  know, 
is  small.  But  I'll  rgive  you  a  glass  of  port  after  dinner 
which — ha,  well,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion." 

Wilkins  acquiesced,  and  the  port  came.  I  re- 
member that  it  struck  my  uneducated  palate  as  rather 
heavy,  but  I  said  nothing.  Wilkins  submitted  it, 
strenuously,  to  the  process  I  have  described. 

"  Good,"  he  said,  "  very  good,  Ned.  Now  how  long 
have  you  had  that  in  your  cellar  ? " 

"  How  long  should  you  think  now,  Wilkins  ?  I 
thought  you'd  like  it." 

"  Well,  let  me  see.     Seven  years  ? " 

"  No,  my  boy.     Exactly  three  quarters  of  an  hour." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  roar  which  greeted  Wilkins's 
discomfiture. 

One  story  leads  to  another ;  and  I  have  a  second  in 
my  quiver  which  I  must  let  off  here,  while  Guy  Faucit 
is  deep  in  speculation  upon  Dryman's  letter.  One  of 
these  tyrant  wine-fanciers — one  of  the  few,  I  think, 
who  may  really  have  known  what  he  was  about,  though 
when  I  once  dined  with  the  man  himself  his  sherry  was 
as  bad  as  any  I  ever  tasted — was  entertained,  upon 
being  honoured  with  some  municipal  dignity,  by  the 
mayor  of  the  locality,  who  was  nervously  anxious  for 
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his  opinions  upon  some  particularly  old  wine  of  which 
he  was  very  proud.  It  was  old,  no  doubt,  and  seemed 
to  me  as  if  every  vestige  of  flavour  had  long  died  out 
of  it.  The  magnate  was  civil  and  apologetic,  and  fouglit 
off  offering  any  opinion.  But  the  luckless  host  was 
urgent  and  importunate,  and  would  not  be  put  off.  At 
last  the  oracle  spoke — enforcedly — slowly — cruelly. 

"  There  are  some  wines,"  he  said,  "  which  you  can 
tell  at  a  taste  have  once  been  good.  /  loill  not  under- 
take to  say  if  this  is  one  of  them" 

Faucit  had  read  his  letter.  The  copying-clerk  had 
as  usual  written  at  the  younger  Dryman's  dictation, 
as  he  did  upon  all  matters,  being  evidently  a  man  who 
must  be  deeply  versed  in  the  private  histories  and 
differences  of  clients,  and  probably  regarded  them  all 
as  a  monotonous  and  wearisome  race,  who  would  care 
less  for  law  and  correspondences  if  they  knew  as  much 
about  them  as  he  did.  Dryman  the  elder  was  an  old 
friend  of  Faucit's  parents,  and  had  a  warm  regard  for 
Guy,  for  whose  recent  eccentricities  he  had  been  un- 
feignedly  sorry.  Dryman  the  younger  was  a  go-ahead 
and  bright  young  fellow,  fond  of  sport  and  a  good 
dinner,  and  the  comforts  which  moneyed  clients  may 
bring,  and  he  saw  elysiums  in  the  future  as  Guy's  man 
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of  business,  besides  the  professional  delight  which  might 
be  taken  in  manipulating  the  Foster  million,  with  much 
intricacy  of  conveyance,  and  of  act  and  deed.  The 
money  was  all  safely  and  solidly  invested,  in  house- 
property  here  and  in  sound  mortgage  there,  all  first 
charges ;  but  much  of  it  still  remained  in  the  business 
which  had  made  it,  which  Guy  would  not  of  course 
carry  on.  There  would  be  plenty  of  scope  for  consider- 
ation what  should  be  done  with  it ;  and  Dryman,  Rolls, 
and  Dryman,  in  a  letter  which  seasoned  the  old  tone  of 
easy  friendliness  with  a  flavour  of  deferential  admir- 
ation, hoped  that  Mr.  Guy  Faucit  would  at  his  earliest 
convenience  favour  them  with  a  personal  interview.    • 

Faucit  sate  and  thought  over  the  letter.  One 
million  of  money !  How  in  the  world  had  his  uncle 
been  able  to  put  such  a  sum  together  ?  It  is  difficult 
for  a  layman,  certainly,  to  understand  how  these  things 
are  done,  and  done  every  day.  Not  long  ago,  the  world 
was  speculating  on  the  different  sums  left  behind  them, 
as  recorded  in  a  single  number  of  the  "Times,"  by 
three  hard-working  and  able  judges.  One  left  forty 
thousand,  I  think,  another  sixty,  and  another  eighty. 
And  people  said,  some  of  them,  as  the  nice  people  will 
say,  that  these  men  of  brains,  which  they  had  given  to 
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hard  public  work,  had  feathered  their  nests  well.  Under- 
neath these  personalities  I  saw  the  humble  and  remarked 
notice  of  another,  that  of  an  auctioneer  unknown  even 
to  auctioneering  fame,  who,  dying  younger  than  any  of 
these  pampered  justices,  left  just  twenty  thousand 
more  than  the  three  put  together.  Peace  be  to  his 
ashes !  he  must  have  auctioned  well,  in  his  modest 
manner.  Nobody  seemed  to  think  but  that  his  nest 
was  worthily  lined.  If  money  be  the  end  of  life,  why 
brains  ?  especially  if  it  is  wrong  even  to  use  them  to 
line  a  nest  withal. 

Of  what  he  was  to  do  with  this  mass  of  money 
which  had  so  suddenly,  fallen  into  his  hands,  Faucit 
could  as  yet  form  to  himself  no  idea.  Even  with 
Daisy's  image  deep  in  his  heart,  and  the  strange 
encounter  of  yesterday  still  thrilling  through  him,  he 
would  have  been  more  or  less  than  man  if  he  had  not 
felt  that,  after  all,  life  must  have  some  possibilities  for 
him  now.  Daisy's  loss  had  robbed  him  of  all  the 
energy  and  all  the  desire  to  work  for  money,  but  with 
the  money  made  for  him  and  there  in  his  hands  while 
he  was  in  the  fullest  and  best  of  his  prime,  and  for  some 
years  would  be,  the  matter  was  different.  His  old 
ambitions  of  the  Union  at  Oxford,  and  interest  in  public 
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matters,  came  back  to  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  dream 

of    Parliament,   even    while   still   dreaming   of  Daisy. 

Failing  that,  if  he  bought  some  estate  and  settled  down, 

there  was  much  to  be  done  by  an  English  squire,  a 

position  Guy  had  often  envied  for  its  possible  activities. 

His  heart — as  the  reader  knows — had  never  been  in 

what  is  called  professional  work,  which  only  allows  of 

other  work  as  a  second  string,  when  the  profession  itself 

has  grown  into  a  second  nature.     That  is  why  he  had 

been  willing  to  accept  the  literary  and  academic  position 

which  Oxford  offered,  which  seemed  to  him  the  highest 

to  which  a  man  under  his  circumstances  should  wish  to 

attain.     Daisy   Fairfield   came   and   spoiled   the   plan. 

And  now  when  his  destinies  called  upon  him  to  form 

another, — his  fourth  scheme  of  life  already,  he  thought, 

with  some  disgusted  reflections  upon  rolling  stones, — 

Daisy  Brent  crossed  his  path  again,  like  some  beautiful 

and  inexorable  Fate.    Was  she  his  Parca,  then,  winding 

her  fairy  skein  round  his  life  at  every  turn,  and  was  she 

to  shape  and  to  mould  his  destiny  yet  again,  in  some 

undivined  way  ? 

"  My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine  ; 
But  he  must  be  a  stronger  than  thee, 
Who  shall  break  this  thread  of  mine." 
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In  some  unacknowledged,  uncertain,  un-understanding 
way  Daisy  Brent  was  in  the  background  of  his  vision. 
Brent  was  her  name,  was  it  ? — it  was  not  a  pretty 
name. 

He  would  bestow  upon  Dryman,  Rolls,  and  Dryman 
the  favour  of  an  interview  at  his  earliest  convenience, 
and  that  convenience  should  be  very  soon.  But  he 
would  go  to  Luscombe  Abbey  first,  and  he  would  have 
some  talk  with  the  singular  man  called  Lestrange, 
whose  methods  of  speech  and  action  had  considerably 
impressed  him.  This  Count  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  his  advice  at  so  curious  a  crisis  would  be  of  great 
value  to  him.  Meanwhile,  there  was  no  hurry  to  do 
anything  in  particular ;  he  could  float  with  the  stream 
of  Pactolus,  which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  his  life. 
Its  first  earnest  was  in  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  Dryman,  Rolls,  and  Dryman  apologetically  en- 
closed in  the  event  of  immediate  needs,  informing  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  one  of  the  leading  firms  of 
bankers,  in  the  great  city  near,  had  been  advised  of  the 
transaction,  and  would  be  ready  to  cash  it  for  him  in 
the  most  convenient  form.  Faucit  smiled  to  *himself  as 
he  studied  the  bit  of  paper  with  the  four  figures,  one  of 
those  documents  which  drop  like  the  gentle  rain  from 
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Heaven  upon  the  place  beneath,  sometimes  just  when 
we  are  nearest  to  parching. 

"  Father/'  a  youngster  of  my  acquaintance  said 
when  his  future  profession  was  being  discussed  at  an 
early  age,  "  I  think  when  I  grow  up  I  should  like  to 
become  an  annuitant.  I've  heard  it's  a  very  comfortable 
profession." 

Mrs.  Balbus  and  I,  living  by  the  hand-to-mouth 
delights  of  literature,  which  knows  not  certainties, 
regard  those  missives,  when  they  make  their  appearance, 
as  telegrams  from  a  better  land. 

After  thinking  the  letter  over,  and  smoking  many 
and  meditative  pipes,  Guy  Faucit  made  his  mind  up, 
for  the  first  and  only  time  since  he  had  joccupied  his 
cottage,  to  make  his  way  over  to  the  big  city  and  back, 
deposit  his  cheque  in  the  bank,  and  provide  himself 
with  money  for  his  immediate  needs,  as  well  as  fit 
himself  out  appropriately  for  his  new  voyage,  for  which 
he  was  booked  as  a  saloon-passenger  of  the  most 
comfortable  order.  So  early  in  the  morning  he 
shouldered  his  stick,  and  strode  townwards  over  the 
springy  moorland  with  Frisco  at  his  heels.  The  air  was 
fresh  and  keen  and  autumnal ;  and  the  bright  lining  of 
the  "fall"  wore  its  newest  gloss  upon  everything,  as 
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Faiicit's  trained  observation  noted  with  delight.  There 
was  a  sense  of  youth  and  battle  in  his  pulse  which  he 
had  nearly  taught  them  to  forget,  as  far  as  his  healthy 
frame  and  elastic  spirit  would  allow.  He  would  not 
own  to  himself — he  could  not — how  much  the  meeting 
with  Daisy  had  fired  and  kindled  him.  He,  who  had 
never  since  they  parted  been  "on  with  a  new  love," 
could  never,  in  despite  of  him,  be  "  off  with  the  old ; " 
and  the  radiant  beauty,  which  in  Oxford  days  had  spoken 
straight  to  his  heart,  spoke  to  it  as  with  a  trumpet- 
call  at  once  again.  He  did  not  think  he  was  "  in  love  " 
any  more ;  flattered  himself  that  he  was  cured  of  that, 
and  need  have  no  fear  of  himself  with  Daisy  Brent, 
from  his  memories  of  Daisy  Fairfield.  But  he  was 
glad  to  see  her,  very  glad;  and  he  hoped  that  she 
might  be  able  to  prove  to  him,  perhaps,  that  her  conduct 
towards  him  had  not  been  so  light  as  it  seemed. 

I  fancy  that,  with  his  fortune  and  its  uses,  and  the 
revolution  in  his  plans  of  life,  and  everything  else 
together  in  his  mind,  the  fact » that  he  was  going  to. stay 
in  the  same  house  with  Daisy  Brent  was  the  foreground 
of  its  picture.  He  would  not  have  allowed  it  at  all; 
and  persuaded  himself  that  his  anxiety  to  get  to 
Luscombe   Abbey  as   soon  as  possible  rose  from   his 
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desire  to  hold  council  with  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
Count  Lestrange. 

He  whistled  as  he  went  upon  his  way,  while  Frisco 
made  endless  sallies  on  his  own  account  about  the  heather, 
rolled  himself  over  and  over  on  his  back  when  he  found 
tempting  rolling  grounds,  and  treated  himself  judiciously 
for  indigestion  with  periodical  doses  of  grass ;  then  trotted 
back  to  his  master's  side  and  sniffed  him  enquiringly. 
He  was  rather  puzzled  by  the  best  clothes,  to  which  he 
was  unaccustomed;  which  Faucit,  by  some  instinct  of 
coquetry, — an  instinct  which  is  not  strictly  feminine,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  but  partakes  at  times  of  the  nature  of 
the  epicene,  or  common  gender, — had  dressed  himself 
withal  for  his  .visit  to  the  town.  He  did  not  wish  to 
impress  the  bankers  or  any  one  else  with  any  notion  of 
eccentricity.  Frisco  missed  the  beard  too ;  which  it  was 
his  habit  to  bite  occasionally,  aiming  at  particular  hairs 
as  the  object  of  a  jump.  But  he  accejDted  the  new 
condition  of  things  philosophically,  if  not,  as  is  probable, 
with  a  canine  pride  and  pleasure.  He  had  often  told 
his  master  by  eloquent  barks,  as  his  manner  was,  that 
he  might  be  a  very  seemly-looking  man  if  he  tried.  So 
man  and  dog  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

Guy   Faucit   wandered   curiously   about    the   busy 
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town,  like  one  awaking  from  a  magic  sleep  of  years 
upon  tlie  Catskill  mountains.  Abroad,  he  had  avoided 
cities;  and  he  had  rushed  through  London  without  a 
pause,  to  take  possession  of  his  northern  solitude.  A 
quiet  observation  of  shops  and  shoppers,  and  of  the 
throbbing  life  of  trade,  was  new  to  him. 

The  sun  which  had  shone  out  in  all  its  glory  on  the 
moor  was  dimly  visible  through  the  listless  pall  of 
smoke,  like  a  diseased  ball  of  gloomy  red.  It  seemed 
to  have  neither  warmth  nor  spirit  in  it,  but  to  be 
blinking  dubiously  at  the  perversities  of  city-loving 
men,  who  like  living  in  their  own  smoke  better  than 
consuming  it ;  build  for  themselves  a  world  of  uniform 
blacks  and  greys,  with  never  a  contrast  of  colour 
unconsciously  to  enliven  their  sense  and  intelligence, 
and  quicken  their  nerve  and  spirit ;  and  then  find  fault 
with  the  English  climate,  and  rush  abroad,  abusing 
Providence  for  having  cast  their  lives  in  a  land  where 
the  sun  never  rises.  Poor  old  much-abused  and  patient 
orb,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  On  their 
own  coasts  and  downs,  within  an  hour  or  two  of  them, 
upon  which  citydom  has  not  yet  encroached,'  they  may 
find  effects  which  Turner  might  yet  paint,  and  Ruskin 
write  about,  where  the  sun  is  as  golden  and  the  sky  as 
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blue,  kissing  the  sea  to  its  own  sweet  colouring,  and  the 
air  as  soft  and  pure  and  perfumed,  as  on  the  slopes  and 
bays  of  the  much-berhymed  E-iviera. 

Everybody  looked  in  a  great  hurry  to  make  money, 
and  very  sick  of  making  it.  A  glimpse  of  curiosity  was 
the  most  they  had  to  bestow  upon  the  man  of  leisure, 
who  looked  so  strong  and  capable,  but  evidently  had  no 
office  to  go  to,  wherein  to  be  stowed  for  the  better  part 
of  his  life.  He  took  a  leisurely  luncheon  at  a  preten- 
tious coffee-house,  where,  at  his  little  table,  he  outsate 
some  three  or  four  relays  of  dyspeptic  neighbours,  who 
hurled  scalding  soup  down  their  throats,  bolted  a  glass 
of  burning  sherry  to  mix  up  with  it,  and  hurried  off 
again. 

Frisco,  in  a  state  of  amazed  curiosity,  kept  quietly 
at  his  master's  heels,  and  showed  his  teeth  with  a 
suppressed  snarl  to  one  or  two  suspicious  persons,  who 
seemed  interested  in  him,  in  a  manner  which  prevented 
their  advancing  any  tangible  signs  of  the  interest. 
Contentedly  he  partook  of  his  master's  luncheon,  Guy 
being  one  who  abhorred  dog-biscuits  and  latter-day 
horrors  of  the  kind,  holding  that  his  dog's  feelings  were 
best  consulted  by  letting  him  share  on  the  old  principle. 
He  had  tried  the  dog-biscuit  regimen  once,  for  two  or 
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three  days;  but  the  mute  reproach  of  the  animal's 
eyes,  with  the  obvious  internal  suffering  inflicted,  cured 
him  of  the  plan.  Frisco  scraped  a  sniffing  acquaintance 
with  one  or  two  of  the  first  town-dogs  he  met,  but 
didn't  think  much  of  them,  and  gave  it  up.  Guy  had 
an  odd  feeling  that  the  test  was  a  good  one,  and  felt 
minded  to  try  it  himself,  upon  some  of  the  uncongenial- 
looking  city  mice  he  elbowed,  suspecting  a  like  result. 

Luncheon  over,  he  presented  himself  at  the  bank, 
where  he  gave  his  name,  and  was  received  with  looks 
and  words  of  much  deference.  He  presented  his 
cheque  as  well  as  himself,  opened  a  temporary  account 
for  present  purposes,  and  with  a  store  of  crisp  bank- 
notes of  sufficient  value,  dej^arted.  Then  he  made 
some  purchases  in  the  town,  ordered  some  things  to  be 
addressed  to  him  at  Luscombe  Abbey,  resulting  in  more 
bows  and  testimonies  of  respect ;  and  as  evening  threw 
its  shadows  over  the  moorland,  walked  back  to  the 
cottage  again.  He  breathed  the  air  like  a  liberated 
prisoner  as  he  left  the  smoke  behind. 

"I    shall    never   make    much    of    town   now,"   he 
thought. 

One  or  two  of  his  nomad  pensioners  called  at  the 
cottage  in  the  evening,  and  departed  wondering,  gazing 
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at   some   coins   in   their   hands   as   a   curiosity-hunter 
makes  discovery  of  an  unknown  mintage. 

The  next  evening  Guy  was  dining  at  Luscombe 
Abbey,  and  Frisco  was  making  acquaintance  with  a 
select  circle  of  highly-bred  fellows,  and  narrating  to 
them,  in  very  choice  canine,  his  experiences  of  Western 
life. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

LUSCOMBE    ABBEY. 

LuscoMBE  Abbey  was  a  noble  example  of  its  class, 
so  ricli  in  decorative  and  architectural  beauty.  Original 
and  old,  and  time  out  of  mind  the  capital  of  the 
Vavasours,  the  late  Lord  had  enlarged  and  improved  it 
in  every  direction,  as  his  rent  roll  grew  and  prospered,  a 
careful  taste  presiding  over  its  fortunes,  and  preventing 
the  symmetry  and  the  order  from  being  in  any  way 
marred. 

Lestrans^e  used  to  look  at  it  with  bitter  and  con- 
cealed  pangs,  thinking  how  much  he  had  had  to  do 
with  the  amassing  of  the  fortune,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  building  and  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds 
which  girt  it  round.  The  gross  ingratitude  of  the 
owner,  whom  he  had  helped  to  all  this  with  his  brains, 
gave  him  a  just  disgust  at  the  vice  and  littleness  of 
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mankind,  and  a  longing  to  spoil  and  to  punish  the 
Philistines  with  the  confident  conscience  of  one  eno-agfed 
in  a  Holy  War.  All  this  would  have  been  his — all — but 
for  John  Brent.  Well,  he  might  have  his  revenge  yet, 
and  his  modest  rent-charge  on  the  property.  He  was 
not  sorry  that  he  had  preserved  his  title-deeds. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  which  met  Guy  Faucit's 
eyes,  as,  in  a  carriage  chartered  from  the  town,  he  drove 
up  through  a  long  winding  avenue  of  elms  to  Luscombe 
Abbey,  where 

*'  In  morning  splendour,  full  and  fair, 
The  massive  fortress  shone." 

It  stood  clear  and  strong  upon  a  broad  plateau,  spread- 
ing out  at  mid-ascent  of  a  sloping  westward  hill,  rich  in 
the  luxuriant  wealth  of  English  verdure.  The  hills' 
further  slope,  clothed  with  pine  woods  and  hanging 
gardens,  which  further  from  the  house  broke  and 
blended  into  a  great  park  dappled  with  deer,  protected 
the  Abbey  from  the  keen  easterly  winds,  while  the 
north-westward  sweep  of  the  hill-range,  further  on, 
sheltered  it  from  the  other  rough  point  of  the  compass 
also.  The  beautiful  valley,  rippling  ^^^th  little  dots  of 
silver  stream  and  pool,  grey  village  spires  pointing 
lazily  heavenward,  for  the  behoof  of  the  small  villages 
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clustered  round  them,  and  a  few  stray  old-fashioned 
factories,  for  some  industry  of  paper  or  of  curious  glass, 
looking  just  alive  enough  to  support  their  modest  tale 
of  hands,  made  up  the  landscape,  on  which,  in  all  its 
infinite  variety,  unstaled  of  custom,  a  lover  of  Nature 
could  never  grow  tired  of  gazing  from  the  broad  and 
noble  terrace  which  lay  at  the  Abbey  door.  Upwards, 
again,  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  surged  the 
wave  of  land,  crested  there  with  sunny  cornfields,  lacing 
with  their  dead-gold  patterns  the  carpet  of  emerald 
turf,  giving  glimpses  of  some  neighbour's  rival  turrets 
and  pleasaunces,  bosomed  in  a  nest  of  trees,  or  land- 
marked  by  some  quaint  obelisk,  erected  by  an  admiring 
neighbourhood  to  the  memory  of  some  local  worthy 
who  had  made  for  himself  a  national  name  in  arms  or 
gown,  and  was  thus  fitly  monumented  in  the  smiling 
scenes  from  which  he  sprang. 

Luscombe  Abbey  was  a  cameo  worthy  of  this 
lustrous  setting.  The  old  monastic  chapel,  which  first 
gave  to  the  place  its  monastic  name,  still  remained 
as  the  north-eastern  spur  of  the  building,  where  the 
ground  rose  so  suddenly  as  to  make  its  upper  windows 
level  with  the  path  above,  from  which  a  quaint  bridge 
gave  entrance  to  a  gallery  of  oak,  where  a  fine    old 
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mellow  organ  still  discoursed  music  under  a  cunning 
hand.  The  chapel  had  been  carefully  restored  and 
preserved,  inside  and  out,  and  for  many  years  in  old 
days  had  been  open  for  services  to  the  neighbourhood, 
the  Vavasours'  chaplain  having  been  an  institution  of 
the  place.  Audley  Vavasour  had  himself  kept  the 
tradition  up  to  the  last ;  and,  after  his  death  it  con- 
tinued for  a  short  time.  But  the  old-fashioned  chaplain 
did  not  like  Lady  Luscombe's  new  ways  and  Lady 
Luscombe's  new  guests ;  and,  it  was  said,  spoke  once  or 
twice  to  her  ladyship  in  a  way  of  which  she  did  not: 
approve.  One  day  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
accepted  a  piece  of  college  preferment  in  another  part 
of  the  country ;  and  his  place  was  not  filled  up.  The 
services  ceased,  and  silence  fell  u23on  the  chapel,  which, 
only  as  a  curiosity  of  architecture,  was  still  carefully 
tended.  Sometimes  some  guest,  skilled  in  music,  would 
hold  quiet  converse  with  the  old  organ ;  but  that  was 
all.  The  place  was  Lady  Luscombe's  for  her  life,  as  it 
was  to  have  been  hers  altoojether,  no  Vavasour  survivino- 
within  the  limits  of  heirship  and  entail.  Now,  at  her 
death  it  was  to  pass  to  some  distant  connexion,  whom 
this  story  knoweth  not,  a  poor  working  clergyman 
somewhere   in   the  west,  whom   Lord    Luscombe   had 
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equally  declined  to  know,  wlio  was  to  take  up  the 
Vavasour  threads  with  the  Vavasour  name.  The 
chancre  had  been  made  when  the  codicil  was  made,  and 
was  very  bitter  to  Lady  Luscombe.  Was  it  not  she 
who,  for  her  husband's  sake,  had  done  so  much  for 
Luscombe  Abbey  ? 

The  character  of  the  architecture  had  been  carefully 
preserved  throughout  the  house,  now  of  noble  pro- 
portions. The  entrance-hall,  with  its  richly-tiled  floor, 
was  the  full  height  of  the  house,  spanned  by  oaken 
girders  which  recalled  in  miniature  Rufus's  famous 
timber  in  Westminster  Hall.  Over  the  door  a  Norman 
window  let  in,  through  glass  chastened  in  colour, 
the  flood  of  southern  light,  to  play  upon  the  gallery 
which  occupied  three  sides  of  the  hall,  led  up  to  by  a 
solid  staircase  facing  the  door.  Each  wing  of  the  gallery 
was  in  itself  spacious  enough  to  be  furnished  as  a  room, 
and  one  of  them  was  devoted  to  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
the  billiard-table.  Rooms  of  infinite  comfort  opened  in 
all  directions  upon  the  hall  and  gallery — small  snug- 
geries and  large  state-rooms  pleasantly  interdotted 
below,  and  dressing-rooms  and  bed-rooms'  above,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  most  luxurious  accessories  of  the 
great  court  of  sleep.     Noble  statuary  and  pictures  of 
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durable  pigment;  great  bookcases  filling  the  regular 
spaces  of  the  long  library,  built  section-wise  after  the 
old  attractive  fashion,  and  filled  in  their  turn  with 
generations  of  volumes  which  made  a  chronology  in 
themselves,  from  the  earliest  illustrations  of  the  Lus- 
combe  friars  to  the  latest  and  most  unilluminated  of 
feminine  high-pressure  stories ;  sober  wall-papers  which 
seemed  graven  on  the  wall ;  and  conservatories  glowing 
with  Nature's  richest  audacities  of  form  and  colour, 
made  up  a  palace  of  Armida  which,  after  his  long 
seclusion  and  oblivion  of  the  very  existence  of  such 
things,  fell  upon  Guy  Faucit's  spirit  like  a  sudden 
charm. 

He  was  welcomed  by  a  chorus  of  lazy  dogs  blinking 
in  the  sunlight  on  the  lawn,  ranging  in  years  over  the 
various  ages  of  dog-kind,  from  sedate  decline  to  playful 
babyhood.  The  old  sundial  over  the  porch  whispered 
its  pleasant  legend — ''  I  number  not  the  hours,  except 
they  be  sunny,"  and  an  array  of  ''  gallant  gay  domestics," 
as  Tennyson  sings,  bowed  before  the  visitor  at  the  door, 
from  the  gallant  old  butler  in  the  front  to  the  gayest 
and  most  youthful  of  the  powdered  tribe,  at  the  back  of 
the  line  of  receding  heads.  Guy's  portmanteau  and  bag 
— still  a  very  modest  kit — were  transported  to  earth  by 
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hands  as  agile  as  the  bodiless  ministers  of  the  White 
Cat's  castle;  and  Faucit  was  inducted  to  his  room 
before  joining  Lady  Luscombe's  tea-table.  All  this 
was  accomplished  with  that  luxurious  smoothness  and 
absence  of  friction  which  is  characteristic  of  these  lofty 
households,  and  is  to  the  heavy-handed  attentions  of  a 
lower  sphere  like  the  Venetian  gondola  to  the  London 
cab.  So  polished  indeed  was  the  manner  of  the  satellite 
who  showed  him  to  his  room,  that  Faucit  might  have 
imagined  himself  already  in  intimate  relations  with  the 
fashionable  world,  if  James,  anxious  to  be  polite,  had 
not  volunteered  the  dangerous  statement,  in  excuse 
of  his  mistress,  that  "her  Ladyship  was  taking  of  a 
hairing." 

The  airing  gave  Faucit  time  to  think  again  over 
the  strange  anticipations  which  had  been  filling  his 
thoughts  during  the  drive,  to  please  himself  with  the 
lazy  luxury  of  the  room  made  ready  for  him,  and  com- 
fortably to  assure  himself  that  a  small  collection  of 
choice  books  occupied  a  post  of  vantage  near  the  head 
of  his  bed.  His  mind  had  to  travel  back  to  his  Oxford 
days,  when  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 'popular  of 
guests  at  a  pleasant  round  of  English  country-houses,  to 
fit  itself  to  the  associations  of  the  scene.     The  sound 
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of  carriage-wheels  woke  him  from  a  long  reverie,  and 
he  went  over  to  his  window,  which  commanded  the 
drive.  There  slu  was  at  Lady  Luscombe's  side ;  and 
standing  back  by  the  curtain  he  scanned  and  considered 
her  again,  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  and  the  story  of  his  life. 
Why?  What  was  the  magnetism,  he  thought,  and 
what  the  law,  which  had  wrought  so  great  a  ruin  out  of 
so  frail  a  thing  ?  A  beautiful  and  a  gracious  woman, 
assuredly ;  but  no,  no,  Orlando  !  "  Men  have  died  from 
time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for 
love."  Was  he,  Guy  Faucit  of  the  strong  will  and 
brain,  really  a  weaker  man  than  Troilus,  who  had  his 
dashed  out  by  the  Grecian  club,  or  Leander,  that  washed 
him  in  the  Hellespont  ?  He  had  wasted  all  these  years 
on  this  fickle  fashionable  woman,  who  had  cared  no 
straw  for  him, — or  if  she  had,  had  whistled  her  straw 
down  the  wind  for  very  weariness, — and  had  allowed 
her  to  make  him  rust  unburnished,  instead  of  shining  in 
use,  for  a  mere  memory !  Now  here  she  was  again, 
popular  and  married,  as  far  removed  from  him  under 
the  same  roof  as  she  was  when  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  rolled  between  the  continents  which  held  them. 
And  all  the  world  were  her  admirers,  Lestrange  had 
told  him.     He  was  not  going  to  be  one  of  all  the  world, 
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not  lie ;  or  if  he  was,  lie  would  show  her  that  he  could 
talk  the  easy  language  of  mock -gallantry  as  well  as  he 
had  once  flattered  himself  that  he  could  plead  in  another 
tone.  What  a  prosy  admirer  she  must  have  thought 
him !  He  laughed  at  himself  for  it,  and  wondered 
why,  just  when  the  weight  which  had  hung  about  his 
heart  for  eight  good  years  ought  to  have  been  made  ten- 
fold heavier  by  her  presence  as  she  lived,  he  should  feel 
as  if  it  had  all  been  lifted  away  by  magic.  He  supposed 
it  was  his  new  fortune  and  position,  and  the  sense  of 
consequence  which  it  must  give  him  in  the  world's  eye 
and  his  own ;  though  he  owned  to  himself  that  he  did 
not,  as  yet,  feel  at  all  a  different  man  for  that.  Or  per- 
haps it  was  that  he  had  seen  her  again,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  so  very  much  about  her  after  all.  That 
must  be  it,  he  concluded  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He 
had  been  hug-ofing  a  delusion  and  a  mirage  all  that 
time,  and  was  lucky  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
disappointing  reality  just  at  the  right  moment,  when  he 
most  wanted  to  be  cured  of  idle  fretting.  Guy  Faucit 
went  down-stairs  in  high  spirits,  contented  with  himself, 
and  feeling  ridiculously  young.  After  all,  h^  was  glad 
that  her  husband  was  not  there,  though  at  some  future 
day  he  should  be  pleased  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
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The  meeting  this  time  was  pleasant  and  easy,  for 
Daisy  too  had  had  her  time  for  reflection,  and  had  used 
it.  She  knew  her  own  ground  and  her  own  strength, 
she  thought,  and  was  not  going  to  deny  herself  the 
pleasure  of  a  free  and  frank  companionship  with  the 
companion  whom  her  heart  had  once  held  in  such  high 
honour.  She  too  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  "  over  "  ; 
that  nothing  survived  of  the  past  but  a  warm  and  half- 
regretful  interest,  which  might  be  cherished  without 
harm.  He  had  never  cared  for  her  much,  or  he  would 
not  have  taken  her  so  lightly  at  her  word.  So  she 
let  her  spirits  rise  also  as  she  thought  of  being  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  without  afterthought.  She  was 
so  bright  and  natural  all  that  morning  with  her  old 
friend  Lady  Pepperharrow,  so  brisk  and  laughing,  so 
full  of  little  impulses  and  outbursts,  and  tricks  of 
playfulness,  that  it  warmed  the  friend's  heart  to  see  and 
to  be  with  her.  The  old  lady  herself  was  quite  innocent 
of  all  knowledge  of  any  reason  for  this,  and  edified 
Daisy  and  herself  by  much  speculation  upon  Faucit's 
conduct  and  proceedings. 

"  Why  he  should  have  done  all  those  dreadful 
things  out  among  the  savages,  my  dear;  and  then 
come  ome  and  turned  ermit  without  letting  anybody 
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know,  and  they  so  dirty,  is  what  I'm  sure  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  understand.  But  then,  to  be  sure, 
genius  is  always  so  eccentric."  And  then  she  gave  a 
deep  sigh,  as  of  one  whose  own  innate  sympathies  with 
genius  gave  to  her  also  the  right  of  eccentricity.  She 
welcomed  Guy  Faucit  with  a  motherly  interest,  and  was 
for  engaging  him,  upon  her  return  to  London,  to  give  a 
lecture  upon  savage  life  in  the  tents,  at  Glycerine  House. 
Upon  reflection,  she  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
substitute  a  recital  in  costume,  with  a  moving  panorama 
and  living  figures,  painted  and  posed  by  the  first  artists 
of  the  day.  The  notion  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
company  assembled,  and  Jem  Gosling  and  Carrie  Beau- 
fort got  into  a  corner  to  discuss  it,  whence  they  were 
promptly  expelled  by  Lady  Luscombe. 

Guy  expanded  again  in  the  new  sunshine,  and  had 
hardly  been  in  the  house  a  day  before  he  found  himself 
installed  in  the  old  post  of  leadership  among  the 
younger  men,  which  seemed  by  old  tradition  to  fall  to 
him  of  right.  It  was  the  man's  nature,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it ;  and  with  Jem  Gosling  as  an  admiring 
first  lieutenant,  to  inculcate  Clipper-worship  ae  the  first 
law  of  conduct,  he  ruled  as  he  had  ruled  on  the  de-^r 
old  river,  or  at  the  college-meetings  of  Balliol.     With 
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the  Count  Lestrange  he  contracted  a  more  serious 
intimacy,  fitted  to  the  older  side  of  his  Kfe  of  experience. 
Lestrange  laid  himself  out  to  please  him,  and  did  not 
fail.  He  suppressed  for  Guy's  benefit  the  cynicisms 
and  hard  sayings  which  rose  so  naturally  to  his  lips,  and 
assumed  a  certain  geniality  which  sate  on  him  very 
well,  as  every  manner  did  which  he  chose  to  affect. 
Like  Faucit,  he  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  they 
had  in  common  all  the  traveller's  talk  of  strange 
countries  which  men  find  such  a  bond.  The  many- 
creeded  East,  with  all  its  experiences  and  peculiarities 
which  stay-at-home  readers  fail  to  understand  or  to 
realize  from  all  the  books  in  the  world,  was  known 
ground  to  both  of  them ;  and  the  peculations  and  per- 
secutions of  Turkish  rule  they  could  discuss  from  their 
own  points  of  view.  They  could  tell  of  the  Druses, 
whose  religion  mainly  consists  in  abstinence  from 
tobacco  ;  and  could  assure  their  own  fair  country^vomen 
that  woman's  world-wide  rule  may  be  as  despotic  in  a 
Turkish  harem  as  in  an  English  home.  Guy  could  tell 
indeed  of  a  personal  experience  of  his  own,  which  would 
suggest  that  the  Turks  are  more  advanced  in  their 
views  of  matrimonial  justice  than  a  class  of  Englishmen 
are.     For  he  had  known  of  a  Turk  who  beat  his  wife. 
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who  thereupon  took  counsel  with  all  the  wives  of  the 
street.  They  considered  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  sent  a  lusty  deputation  of  their  number  to  beat 
Mm,  which  they  did  mercilessly,  the  other  husbands 
on  their  part  refusing  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  family 
justice.  And  with  stories  of  desert-travel  and  sand- 
buried  cities,  Lestrange  and  Faucit  could  entertain  their 
listeners  by  the  hour.     So  the  days  went  by. 

After  a  week  or  so  Faucit  paid  his  flying  visit  to 
London,  and  Dryman  and  Kolls,  and  by  sundry  readings 
and  signings  of  documents  and  deeds,  he  entered  in  due 
form  upon  his  kingdom.  He  could  not  tell  his  anxious 
lawyers,  as  yet,  what  his  plans  might  be,  though  he 
thought  of  buying  an  estate  and  settling  down,  unless 
Time  should  show  that  he  was  not  yet  cured  of  the 
wander-fever  which  leaves  such  intermittent  fits  behind. 
As  for  Daisy  and  him,  they  rather  avoided  each  other 
at  first,  as  by  some  tacit  mutual  compact.  Guy,  as  we 
know,  had  never  been  a  man  particular  in  his  atten- 
tions to  women  ;  but  if  anything  he  seemed  at  first 
something  attracted  to  Miss  Challoner's  placid  and 
reposeful  ways.  That  young  lady  seemed  in  no  wise 
ill-disposed  to  encourage  an  admirer  of  so  desirable  a 
kind,  and  inflicted  pangs  upon  the  ruminating  spirit  of 
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Sir  Brummel  Coates,  from  which  his  well-made  waist- 
coat only  partially  defended  him.  The  attraction  did 
not  seem  to  last,  though  ;  and  gradually  but  surely  the 
two,  who  in  old  times  had  been  such  united  lovers, 
drew  more  and  more  together  upon  a  new  footing.  The 
courtiers  who  fluttered  round  Daisy  Brent  could  not 
but  feel  and  see  that  her  royal  favour  seemed  more 
directed  to  a  special  object  than  had  been  her  wont  of 
old.  They  had  so  much  in  common  :  for  in  spite  of  all 
the  external  frivolities  and  dissipations  of  Daisy's  life, 
she  had  succeeded  in  keeping  green  her  interest  in 
larger  things.  Unconsciously  to  both  of  them,  they 
began  to  talk  together  again,  with  the  old  interchange 
of  thoughts  and  of  ideas.  Unconsciously  to  both  of 
them,  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  intimacy  grew  into 
the  talk.  Unconsciously  to  both  of  them,  Guy  Faucit's 
mind  began  to  assert  its  old  mastery  over  Daisy's. 
And  unconsciously  to  both  of  them^the  Count  Lestrange, 
throwing  them  together  'with  undetected  art,  and  by  a 
careless  remark  dropped  here  and  there  even  leading 
others  to  do  so  too,  watched  and  waited  for  his  own 
purposes ;  while  with  the  growth  of  an  uneasy  feeling 
unacknowledged  to  herself,  the  mistress  of  the  Abbey 
watched  and  considered  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CARRIE'S   LOVE-TALE. 

The  Count  Lestrange  was  in  his  room  at  the 
Abbey,  brooding  and  anxious,  as  Chaffers  moved  about 
it  on  his  ministrations. 

"  This  telegram  only  arrived  this  morning  ? " 
he  said. 

''  That  is  all.  Count  Lestrange." 

''  You  are  quite  sure  there  was  nothing  else  from 
the  same  quarter  ?" 

Chaffers  assented. 

''  Now  you  are  to  be  very  careful,"  his  master  went 
on.  "  Keep  a  stricter  watch  on  the  letter-bag  than 
ever,  and  if  you  see  anything  whatever  from  India,  you 
are  to  bring  it  straight  to  me.  If  there  were  a  letter, 
it  would  probably  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Brent.  And 
you  are  to  be  especially  careful  about  telegrams.  You 
can  contrive  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  ?  '^ 

VOL.   III.  D 
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"  Yes,  Count  Lestrange." 

"  That's  right.  Chaffers,  you  are  invaluable ;  and 
most  for  showing  no  surprise  when  you  are  asked  to  do 
unusual  things.  But  there's  good  precedent.  The 
Government  opens  private  letters.  Why  shouldnH  I  ? 
Now,  what  other  letters  have  you  for  me  ?  Let  me 
look  at  them." 

Chaffers  handed  a  packet  of  letters  to  his  master, 
who  ran  his  eye  quickly  through  them. 

''  Invitations,  invitations,  invitations.  Take  them 
and  answer  them  as  usual.  Chaffers,  except  those  I 
shall  want  to  accept.  You  know  my  arrangements  in 
that  way  as  well  as  I  do.  What  next  ?  From  Dick 
Melton,  the  jockey.  Rides  Golden  Rein  at  Doncaster, 
and  has  reason  to  know — hem — hem — hem.  Chaffers, 
anything  going  on  down-stairs,  in  your  part  of  the 
house,  on  the  Leger  ? " 

''  Yes,  Count  Lestrange." 

"  Golden  Rein  in  much  favour  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Count  Lestrange." 

"  Lay  against  him  as  much  as  you  can." 

"  Thank  you,  Count  Lestrange." 

"  From  my  broker,"  the  Count  went  on.  "  I  don't 
like   this.     Money  wanted   at  once.     Of   course   it   is. 
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When  isn't  it  ?  Where  am  I  to  find  a  thousand  pounds 
for  the  moment?  Through  Faucit,  no  doubt.  Why 
all  that  money  should  fall  from  the  clouds  into  the 
hands  of  a  drone  who  has  done  nothing  for  it,  but 
nurse  an  idiotic  sentiment  out  in  the  diggings,  while 
I  toil  for  my  daily  bread  like  a  ploughboy,  I  can't 
imagine.  But  so  it  is.  Chaffers,"  he  added  aloud, 
"  what's  that  letter  ? " 

"Will  you  see  it,  Count  Lestrange  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  till  you  give  me  a  chance  ?  Is  it 
one  of  those  I  told  you  never  to  give  me  ?  Of  course ; 
I  see.  From  little  Rose  Palmer ;  the  old  story.  Chaffers, 
how  often  have  I  told  you  not  to  annoy  me  with 
these  things  ?     Tear  it  up." 

"  If  you  could  see  her,  Count  Lestrange — " 

"  I  shan't,  you  know,"  said  Lestrange,  coolly.  "  Have 
you  an  interest  in  the  matter  ? " 

"  The  poor  young  woman  was  so  anxious — " 

"  Chaffers !  Did  I  detect  something  like  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  ?  You  are  going  beyond  me 
altogether.  Human  weaknesses  forbidden.  Perhaps 
you  are  tenderly  inclined  in  that  direction  yOurself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Count  Lestrange  ! " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  Count.     "  I  shan't  interfere. 

D  2 
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Have  you  seen  Mr.  Faucit  about  ? "  lie  added,  putting 
the  letters  aside  and  walking  to  the  window.  "  With 
this  news  from  India,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  must 
push  matters  on." 

"  Mr.  Faucit  is  in  the  garden,  Count  Lestrange,  with 
Mrs.  Brent." 

"Ah!" 

The  man  Chaffers  was  arranging  his  master's  clothes 
in  the  wardrobe  with  an  air  of  furtiveness  which 
managed  to  belong  to  everything  he  did,  even  of  the 
simplest  kind.  As  stealthily  almost  as  he,  Lestrange 
went  out  of  the  room  in  his  customary  suit  of  solemn 
black,  and  left  him  there,  and  putting  on  his  hat, 
wandered  into  the  garden,  which  in  the  northern  and 
western  direction  lay  about  the  house.  Two  or  three 
croquet-lawns,  neatly  shaven  for  the  game  of  the  day, 
were  scattered  among  the  trees,  and  on  one  of  them 
Lestrange  saw  the  man  he  had  asked  for,  leaning  on 
his  mallet  by  a  hoop,  and  talking  earnestly  with  a 
companion  whose  immediate  interest  in  the  game 
seemed  as  small  as  his.  The  looped-up  petticoat  and 
the  shapely  foot  which  peeped  out  of  it,  doing  much 
honour  to  the  boot  it  was  cased  in,  might  be  accepted 
in  proof  that  she  was  there  for  croquet  purposes,  but 
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her  manner  seemed  to  belie  it.  Whatever  it  was  of 
which  the  two  were  talking  that  morning  had  a  deep 
interest  for  them  both,  and  neither  of  them  saw 
Lestrange  coming  towards  them.  He  did  not  go  far 
upon  the  way,  for  he  looked  at  them  and  smiled  to 
himself,  then  turned  up  towards  the  glass  door  which 
opened  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house,  and  for  a 
moment  looked  in. 

"  Pairing-time  this  is,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  another  pair  of  fresh  and  curly  young 
heads  very  close  together,  and  strolled  away  just  as  the 
two  heads  started  apart,  like  guilty  things  upon  a 
sudden  summons,  at  the  intrusion  of  Lord  Pentonville 
through  a  side-door. 

The  little  lord  was  in  all  the  freshness  of  adorn- 
ment, swathed  like  a  mummy  in  his  little  tight  clothes, 
which  seemed  to  keep  him  together ;  and  he  trotted 
towards  the  young  couple  he  had  interrupted,  with 
evident  satisfaction  in  the  keenness  of  his  vision  in 
discovering  their  presence. 

"  I — I  saw  you  !  "  he  said,  delighted. 

"  There  wasn't  much  to  see,"  said  Cafrie  Beaufort, 
poutingly,  for  that  young  lady  it  was.  "  Only  Jem 
Gosling  arranging  a  bouquet." 
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"  Of  course,"  chuckled  the  other.     "  For  yo — yo — " 

"For  her,  Pen?"  suggested  Jem  GosHng. 

"  No  ! "  snapped  his  lordship ;  "  for  Daisy  Brent ; " 
and  he  said  it  with  a  malicious  chuckle,  which  made 
Carrie  set  her  teeth  and  shake  her  head  at  his  back. 

"I'm  afraid  it  was,"  she  said,  looking  at  Gosling 
rather  ruefully. 

"  But  it's  n — no  good,  you  know,"  proceeded 
Pentonville,  triumphantly.  "You're  quite  cut  out 
since  that  he — hermit  came." 

If  the  remark  was  intended  to  provoke  the  honour- 
able Jem,  it  failed  in  its  object  entirely.  His  worship 
for  his  college  idol  was  quite  above  proof. 

"  He  ain't  much  of  a  hermit  now,  the  Clipper  ain't," 
he  declared,  enthusiastically.  "Isn't  he  an  awfully 
splendid  fellow  ? " 

"  He's  very  big,"  assented  Carrie,  with  equanimity 
not  yet  recovered,  "which  I  suppose  means  awful 
splendour." 

"  I — I — see  them  there,"  called  out  Pentonville 
in  ecstasy,  having  jammed  his  nose  and  his  eye-glass 
against  the  glass-door.     "  Out  in  the  ga — ga — ga — " 

"  In  the  garden  ?  " 

"No,   the    shrubbery.      He    n — never    leaves   her. 
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They're  1 — leaving  the  ground.     I  w — wonder  which 
way  they're  going." 

"  What  odds  can  it  make  to  you  ? "  asked  Gosling, 
rather  disgustedly,  as  Pentonville  trotted  up  to  him. 

"J — just  seven  to  four,"  he  confided  to  Gosling's 
ear.  "  I  took  those  odds  from  L — Lestrange  ;  he  gave 
me  seven  to  four  in  hundreds  against  their  running 
away  in  three  months.     I  th — think  they're  all  right." 

"  You  mean  they  won't  run  away  ? "  said  Gosling, 
with  an  expression  of  anything  but  admiration  on  his 
honest  face,  and  looking  round  lest  Carrie  should  hear. 

"  N — no,"  chuckled  the  other  again,  like  an  inferior 
satyr;  "I  mean  they  will.  There's  C — Coates  in  the 
garden  too,"  he  added,  breaking  out  in  a  new  direction, 
"  w — with  the  Ch — Challoner  ;  they're  always  together 
now.     I'll  g — go  and  dis — dis — dis — " 

"  Disturb  thqm.  Lord  Pentonville  ? "  asked  Carrie, 
shrugging  her  pretty  shoulders. 

"  No ;  amuse  them." 

And  on  his  benevolent  schemes  intent,  the  Lord 
Viscount  Pentonville  trotted  out  into  the  garden,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  second  couple  whom  he  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  discomposing  that  morning. 

Poor  Carrie  had  felt  that  she  might  be  on  the  verge 
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of  a  moment  of  real  interest  when  lie  broke  in  upon  her 
romance,  which  had  been  taking  quite  a  delightful 
shape  of  late  days,  since  Daisy  had  seemed  desirous  to 
abdicate  her  throne,  and  to  play  Queen  of  the  Kevels 
no  longer.  It  was  not  that  Daisy  was  exactly  changed, 
certainly  not  to  any  of  her  friends ;  but  her  manner 
had  grown  more  serious  and  reticent,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  putting  on  something  of  "the  weeds  of  Dominic." 
So  Carrie  Beaufort  profited — the  more  so  as  her  aunt, 
who  seemed  prepossessed  and  absent,  had  kept  less 
watch  over  her  doings  of  late,  for  some  reason  or  another. 

"  Horrid  old  mischief-maker ! "  she  said,  therefore, 
with  a  will,  as  Pentonville  disappeared,  knowing  how 
difficult  it  is  to  resume  tender  relations  exactly  as  they 
were  before  an  awkward  interruption. 

"Poor  old  Pen,"  laughed  Gosling,  his  universal 
good-will  towards  everybody  getting  the  upper  hand  as 
usual,  "  rum  'un  he  is ;  but  not  a  bad  sort  when  you 
know  him,  you  know.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  he 
became  a  swell  by  winning  a  battle  in  India  ? " 

"  Never,"  answered  Carrie,  apparently  with  no  great 
interest  in  Pentonville's  deeds  of  daring. 

"  Well,  a  lot  of  niggers  came  down  on  him  when  he 
wasn't  looking  out  for  them,  and  he  wanted  to  give  the 
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word  to  run  away,  you  know ;  but  he  stammered  so 
awfully  lie  couldn't.  '  Ret — ret — ret — '  says  he. 
'  Retreat  ? '  says  the  aide-de-camp.  '  Ko/  says  he  ; 
'  charge  ! '  and  they  did  charge,  and  cut  the  niggers  to 
bits ;  and  old  Hard  Labour  was  made  a  K.C.B.  for  it. 
I  say,  Carrie,"  said  the  honest  fellow  suddenly,  resuming 
more  j^ei'sonal  questions  without  prelude,  "  how  nice 
you  look  this  morning." 

Very  nice  indeed  Carrie  looked  when  he  said  so, 
with  a  very  becoming  promise  of  a  blush  in  her  plump 
cheeks,  and  the  pert  nose  assuming  for  the  nonce  quite 
a  sedate  air.  Less  interested  observers  than  Jem 
Gosling  might  have  thought  her  an  attractive  picture 
of  a  maiden  enough. 

"  As  nice  as  Daisy  Brent  ? "  she  asked,  slyly  and 
shyly. 

"Well,  I  have  hardly  seen  her  to  speak  to  for  the 
last  day  or  two,"  said  Jem,  very  frankly.  "  She  does 
carry  on  with  the  Clipper,  doesn't  she  ?"  he  added,  with 
a  moralizing  air.  "  She's  always  pretty  good  at  carrying 
on," — this  with  a  tone  of  conviction ; — "  but  this  licks 
the  lot."  ' 

"  I  suppose  that  makes  you  feel  awfully  bad  ? " 
suggested  his  companion,  demure  as  before. 
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"Ton  my  soul,  no,  I  don't  think  it  does," 
said  he  of  the  ingenuous  countenance  and  the 
ingenuous  modesty.  "Any  fellow  might  be  proud  to 
be  cut  out  by  the  Clipper,  you  know.  And  they 
were  old  spoons  too  when  they  were  young,  so  Lestrange 
says." 

"  Jemmy,  your  language  is  confused,"  said  Carrie, 
decidedly. 

"Can't  help  it,"  he  answered.  "You're  quite  enough 
to  confuse  anybody." 

More  discreet  or  less  malign  than  Pentonville,  the 
chronicler  refrains  from  emphasizing  what  may  have 
happened  at  this  interesting  point.  Enough  that  it 
Avas  what  a  stage-manager  would  call,  in  contra- 
distinction to  dialogue,  "  business." 

"  What  would  my  aunt  say  ? "  was  Carrie's  next 
articulate  remark,  the  interval  of  sound  having  been 
filled  with  something  more  expressive. 

"That  she  wished  I  was  Gander,"  said  the  youth. 
"I  don't.  I  shouldn't,"  he  continued  reflectively,  "make 
half  such  a  good  Gander  as  Gander  makes.  I  say, 
Carrie,"  he  said,  suddenly  changing  the  subject  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  train  of  thought,  "your  aunt  and 
Lestrange  are  as  thick  as  ever." 
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"  Don't  talk  about  him/'  said  Carrie,  liking  neither 
the  change  nor  its  character.     "  I  hate  him." 

"  I  don't  love  him  either,"  admitted  Gosling,  unwill- 
ingly.    "  Extrorny  beggar ;  I  wonder  how  he  lives  ! " 

"He  seems  to  live  very  well,"  Carrie  answered. 
"  They  do  say.  Jemmy "  (confidingly),  "  that  he  writes 
for  the  '  Saturday  Review.' " 

"Oh,  ah!"  said  the  other,  disrespectfully;  "I  know 
lots  of  fellows  they  say  that  of.  I  wrote  for  it  once,  but 
they  wouldn't  put  it  in.  If  they  put  in  all  the  fellows 
who  say  they  write  for  it,  the  world  wouldn't  contain 
the  Saturday  Reviews  that  should  be  written." 

"  And  what  a  very  dreadful  thing  that  would  be." 

"Awful." 

The  idea  was  so  serious  that  it  wanted  a  brief  period 
of  serious  contemplation  before  Jemmy  went  on  with 
the  subject. 

"  Still,"  he  said,  "  Lestrange  is  just  the  man  for  that 
sort  of  thing ;  quite  the  fellow  to  cut  up  everybody  for 
the  fun  of  hurting  them,  you  know,  and  not  say  who  he 
is.  Never  could  see  the  odds  between  an  anonymous 
cut-up  and  an  anonymous  letter,  though  oile's  caddish 
and  the  other's  the  dignity  of  the  press.  When  a 
fellow's   got   anything   ill-natured    to    say   of    another 
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fellow,  he  does  like  old  Weller,  and  puts  it  down  with 
a  'we/  However,  I  don't  know  much  about  it. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  Lestrange  put  us  in  an  article  next 
week.     He's  always  prowling  about  somewhere." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  figure  of  a  man  in  black  was 
by  the  glass-door  again. 

"  Just  when  you  least  expect  him,"  shuddered  Carrie 
Beaufort,  nervously. 

"  Can't  make  out  why  the  Clipper's  so  fond  of  him," 
resumed  Gosling,  who  was  constantly  wanting  to  make 
things  out,  and  failing. 

Wiser  in  his  generation  than  persons  of  greater 
mark,  when  he  found  that  he  couldn't  make  them  out, 
he  let  them  alone. 

"Carrie,"  he  added,  suddenly,  shifting  his  ground 
with  the  inconsequence  of  his  nature. 

"  Yes  ? " 

"  What  makes  people  fond  of  other  people  ? " 

"  Is  that  a  conundrum  ? "  she  asked,  looking  down 
with  a  funny  little  dimpling  smile. 

"  No  ;  a  question." 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  in  a  voice  low 
and  pleasant.  "  Pique  ? "  then  she  asked,  looking  up,  the 
dimples  about  the  mouth  growing  very  provoking  indeed. 
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I  do  not  know,  nor  did  she,  exactly  what  might 
have  come  next;  but  a  shock  of  cold  water  down  an 
unexpectant  spine  does  not  come  with  a  more  sudden 
chill  than  the  quiet — "  Your  aunt  is  asking  for  you. 
Miss  Beaufort,"  which  followed. 

The  speaker  was  Lestrange,  who  had  come  in 
through  the  glass  door  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Poor  Carrie  !  twice  within  a  short  half-hour  ! 

"  Talk  of  the — "  muttered  Gosling,  fairly  disgusted 
this  time.  Carrie  Beaufort  had  looked  so  irresistibly 
prett}^  just  then. 

"  The  devil,  eh  ?  "  supplied  the  quick-eared  Count. 
"  Were  you  talking  of  love,  then  ? " 

The  cold  water  was  icing  now. 

"  Talking  of  love  !  no  1"  said  Carrie.  "  It  was 
something  very  different." 

"Really  !"  he  said,  scanning  the  pair  with  a  smile. 
"  Marriage,  I  suppose  ? " 

Ice — all  over. 

"  Unpleasant  beggar  ! "  muttered  Jem  to  his  pretty 
companion,  as  their  two  spines  gave  responsive  shivers. 
"  Always  sneering  at  something."  * 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  and  at  the  best  things — 
marriage  and  all." 
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"  All,"  considered  Gosling,  "  I  don't  quite  know 
about  best." 

The  Count  had  brought  into  his  Arcadia  a  whiff  of 
worldly  wisdom. 

"  What  will  you  give  me,"  said  the  Count,  in  a  low 
voice  to  him,  with  the  well-known  mockery  in  his  tones 
which  men  were  so  afraid  of,  "  for  coming  in  when  I 
did  ?  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you,  Miss 
Beaufort." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it ! "  said  she,  who  would  have 
liked  to  cry. 

"  But  you  know  your  aunt,"  he  added,  in  a  paternal 
tone,  as  if  to  a  naughty  child  ;  ''  you  will  get.  yourself 
into  trouble." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  bridling.  "  I  can  take  care 
of  myself." 

She  turned  away  indignantly. 

"  Then  why,"  said  Lestrange  again  to  Gosling,  "  does 
she  want  you  to  do  it  for  her?  Have  you  forgotten 
Daisy  Brent  already  ?  " 

The  Count  had  the  art  of  changing  the  whole 
current  of  a  man's  thoughts  with  a  syllable  or  two,  and 
nothing  amused  him  more  than  the  exercise  of  this 
power. 
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"  Oil !  she  has  thrown  me  over  !  "  said  Jem  Goshng. 

"  Ai'e  you  sure  ? "  said  Lestrange,  reflectively. 
"  From  what  she  said  to  me  yesterday — yet  I  don't 
know.  Women  are  so  clever  in  disguising  their 
feelings ;  at  least,"  he  added,  with  a  look  of  slight  but 
perceptible  deiDreciation  towards  poor  Carrie,  "some 
of  them." 

"  Gad  !  "  ejaculated  the  Honourable  Jem,  the  ever- 
ready  vanity  of  mankind  being  prompt  to  rise  to  the 
bait ;  "  if  I  thought  that  the  lovely  Brent — " 

"  Are  you  coming,  Mr.  Gosling  ?  "  tapped  out  an 
impatient  little  foot  at  the  door;  "you  promised  to 
arrange  these  flowers  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  All  right,"  said  Gosling.  "  Hang  it,"  thought  he 
to  himself,  as  he  followed,  in  his  especial  vernacular, 
''  she's  an  awfully  good  little  girl,  and  I  like  her.  But, 
by  Jove  !  I  quite  too  awfully  near  put  my  foot  in  it  1 " 

The  Count  Lestrange  laughed  silently  to  himself 
wdien  the  two  had  left  him  alone,  the  pleasure  of  so 
spoiling  sport  being  in  itself  a  delight  to  him.  As 
usual  with  him,  he  reflected  complacently  on  the  high 
character  of  his  motives,  even  in  so  small  a  fnatter.  It 
was  his  clear  duty  to  keep  such  a  pair  of  moths  out  of 
the  flame  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  fulfil  a  promise  to 
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Lady  Liiscombe  to  do  his  best  to  avert  premature  com- 
bustion. It  might  do  all  very  well  a  little  later ;  but 
much  depended  on  the  constitution  of  the  reigning 
Gander,  which  was  ruined,  but  tenacious. 

The  entire  absence  of  cerebral  action,  reflected 
Lestrange,  always  retards  decay  in  that  family.  It  was 
known  that  Gander  was  very  ill,  but  worse  even  than 
he  had  been  kno^^Tl  to  disappoint  everybody,  and  to 
marry  and  beget  heirs.  Miss  Beaufort  must  not  be 
allowed  to  throw  herself  away  on  the  Honourable 
James  yet ;  but  as  she  was  clearly  prepared  to  do  so 
at  any  moment,  the  Honourable  James  must  be  kept 
judiciously  in  hand.  But  this  was  trifling,  and  the 
Count  had  his  reasons  now  for  not  trifling  too  much. 

"How  goes  the  other  flame,"  he  thought  within 
himself,  "  which  I  must  kindle  and  not  quench  ?  Where 
are  my  Hercules  and  my  grass-widow,  I  wonder  ?  They 
looked  in  very  close  confidence  just  now." 
He  looked  through  the  glass-door  again. 
"Yes,  there  they  are.  What  a  pretty  innocent 
picture.  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Paradise.  A 
subject  worthy  of  a  painter — of  a  poet — a  subject  worthy 
of  me.  So  entirely  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their 
motives,  too,  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  windows  of 
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the  house.  There's  Pentonville  at  one  of  them.  Ha,  ha  ! 
The  thing  of  all  others  to  help  one  in  a  complicated 
matter  is  conscious  rectitude  on  all  sides.  We  all  mean 
well.  I  do.  So  does  Pentonville.  He  means  to  have 
four  hundred  pounds  of  mine.  And  so  he  shall.  It  isn^t 
a  bad  hedge  to  help  me  to  the  ten  thousand ;  for  a  more 
useful  agent  of  mischief  I  don't  know.  What  a  pity  he 
stammers ;  he  might  do  so  much  more  harm.  I  don't 
like  the  news  from  India  at  all.  John  Brent  is  danger- 
ously ill,  confound  him,  and  I  must  keep  it  from  his 
wife.  She  would  be  going  out  to  nurse  him,  or  some- 
thing silly.  When  people  once  get  certain  conceptions 
of  what  they  call  duty  into  their  heads,  there  is  no 
telling  when  or  where  they  may  start  up.  And  if 
Brent  were  to  die — oh  no  :  that  would  spoil  my 
book,  so  it  won't  happen.  But  I  must  quicken  my 
athlete's  stroke,  now  that  I  have  him  well  in  training. 
Nearly  a  month  here,  and  not  up  to  the  mark  yet. 
How  slow  he  is,"  his  thoughts  ran  on  as  he  looked 
ao^ain  from  the  window.  "  Go  on,  Hercules,  sfo  on  ! 
Muscles  and  scruples  ought  never  to  go  together. 
Nothing  but  indigestion  makes  a  conscience  excusable. 
I  must  have  another  talk  with  Faucit,  and — yes ;  my 
Lady  Luscombe  shall  talk  to  Daisy.     There  will  really 

VOL.   III.  E 
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be  a  scandal  in  the  house,  I  am  afraid,  if  things  con- 
tinue as  they  are.  I'll  go  and  find  Lady  Luscombe — 
particularly,"  he  thought,  "as  I  don't  think  I  am 
wanted  here." 

The  two  whom  he  had  been  watching  were  approach- 
ing the  glass-door.  Close  to  that  door,  the  room  in 
which  this  scene  had  passed, — a  sort  of  outer  sitting- 
room, — opened  upon  a  long  conservatory,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  thick  and  flowering  row  of  tropical  plants 
and  ferns  divided  two  passages  which  ran  down  either 
side  of  it,  communicating  at  the  other  end  with  the 
main  part  of  the  house  beyond.  Up  one  of  these 
passages,  the  further  from  the  door,  the  Count  Les 
trange  withdrew  a  little,  and  busied  himself  unnoted 
with  a  close  examination  of  some  of  the  thickest  of  the 
plants,  as  the  two  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    CONSERVATOKY. 

"  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  come  in  ? "  said  Guy. 

"  Was  I  anxious  ? "  slie  asked. 

Her  face  was  very  thoughtful,  and  his  too;  and 
there  was  a  strange  constraint  on  both  of  them. 

"You  seemed  so,"  he  answered. 

"  It's  so  awfully  wet." 

"  Wet  doesn't  hurt  Daisies,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

A  slight  smile  crossed  her  face  too  as  she  answered, 

"  You  mustn't  call  me  by  my  Christian  name." 

He  did  not  disclaim  the  intention,  but  he  asked, 
"  Why  not  ? " 

"  Because  it's  awfully  wrong." 

"  It's  not  so  wrong  as  your  surname,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Oh  don't  say  that ;  you  mustn't,"  she  said  very 
quickly,  flushing  and  wincing  as  from  a  pain. 
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"  Why  not,  if  I  feel  it  ? " 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  deep  earnestness 
which  spoke  in  Faucit's  voice.  Lestrange,  watchful, 
smiled  to  himself,  and  for  a  moment  looked  at  the  two 
from  the  cover  of  a  flowering  palm.  Then  noiselessly 
and  rapidly  he  moved  down  the  conservatory,  and  was 
gone  by  the  other  side. 

"Who  was  that?"  Daisy  asked,  her  ear  catching 
the  sound. 

"No  one,"  said  Guy.  ''You  haven't  answered  my 
last  question." 

"  Why  not,  if  you  feel  it — wasn't  it  ? "  she  said. 

She  had  taken  her  place  in  an  American  rocking- 
chair  by  a  handsome  flower-stand  in  the  room,  which 
itself  preserved  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  conserva- 
tory. And  her  hand  was  playing  with  a  lily,  and  her 
eyes  were  full  as  of  a  deep  spring  of  thought. 

"We  mustn't  say  all  that  we  feel,"  she  added, 
looking  straight  before  her,  the  lily  at  her  lips. 

"  No,"  he  said.  And  he  leaned  his  arm  upon  the 
flower-stand  at  her  side,  and  there  was  a  pause  between 
them.  Something,  that  day,  seemed  to  make  it  difficult 
to  speak.  "  Are  you  glad  I  came  here  ? "  he  abruptly 
asked,  without  apparent  reason. 
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"No.     Yes.     Awfully." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  use  that  word  about  every- 
thing," he  said,  in  a  provoked  and  impatient  tone. 
Womanlike,  she  at  once  looked  mischievous,  and 
laughed  a  little,  a  mere  touch  on  a  silver  bell. 

"What,  awfully?"  she  asked.  "It  has  been  the 
most  expressive  word  in  the  language  ever  since  it  got 
into  it.     It's  an  awfully  good  word." 

"  There  it  is  again  ! "  said  Guy.  "  How  can  a  word 
be  awful?" 

"  I  didn't  say  it  was  an  awful  word,"  was  her  answer, 
given  with  a  spice  of  good-humoured  mimicry  of  his 
tone.  "  I  said  it  was  an  awfully  good  word.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !     Isn't  that  logic  ? " 

"Complete  and  unanswerable,"  he  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  not  too  willing  ^to  fall  in,  perhaps,  with 
the  light  and  careless  manner  which  Daisy  had  now^ 
assumed.     But  she  would  not  let  it  go. 

"You  see  how  fast  young  women  are  getting 
educated  in  these  days,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  a  fast  young  woman," 
was  his  comment. 

"  Why  that's  a  pun  1 "  she  exclaimed,  "  absolutely 
and  positively  a  pun.     Not  a  good  one,  but  still  a  pun. 
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Mr.  Faucit,  I  didn't  think  you  had  it  in  you.  You  will 
write  a  burlesque  yet,  and  win  the  heart  of  Jem  Gosling 
entirely.     How  fond  he  seems  of  you." 

"  Good  little  fellow,"  answered  Guy.  "  Yes,  I  think 
he  is.  I  wish  he  would  make  haste  and  marry  that  nice 
little  girl,  IVIiss  Beaufort.  It  would  be  the  making  of  him." 

"Marriage  is  not  always  our  making,"  answered 
Daisy.  "  It  is  a  miserable  imposture  in  some  worlds,  at 
all  events." 

"Not  always,  anyAvhere,  I  hope,"  he  said.  "Why 
do  you  talk  in  that  way  ?  It  doesn't  suit  you,  any  more 
than  fastness  does." 

"  There  again  1 "  she  said.  "  How  can  you  call  me 
by  wrong  names  ? " 

"  Well,  you  won't  let  me  call  you  by  the  right  one," 
answered  Guy,  recurring  to  the  old  point.  "But  it 
frets  me  sometimes  to  see  you  play  as  you  do  at  a 
character  which  is  not  your  own." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  she  said.  "Our 
characters  change  sometimes.  Men  change  them  for 
us,  or  circumstance,  or  anything." 

"  Was  it  a  man  who  changed  you,  then  ? "  asked  he. 
"  Somehow  I  don't  believe  it.  Your  heart  doesn't  seem 
to  me  in  this  butterfly  life,  the  least." 
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"  My  heart ! "  she  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  What  can 
make  you  suppose  that  I  have  one  ? " 

"  Or  ever  had  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  "  Or  ever  had,  if 
you  wish  it.  It  is  a  thing,  from  all  I  have  heard  of  it, 
one  is  much  better  without.  Of  course  I  have  no  per- 
sonal experience ;  and  you  see  how  well  we  all  get  on 
here  without  such  a  thing.  I  don't  think  we  boast  one 
between  us  at  Luscombe  Abbey,  except  dear  old  Lady 
Pepperharrow ;  so  we  all  laugh  at  her,  of  course." 

"  It's  a  worldly  set  enough,  certainly,  this  of  yours," 
answered  Guy,  shunning  any  direct  issue.  ''  And  I 
hate  the  familiarity,"  he  suddenly  said,  with  some 
vehemence,  ''  with  which  you  let  everybody  in  the 
house  treat  you."  " 

"  Do  you  ? "  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  There  had 
been  no  mistaking  the  feeling  with  which  Guy  Faucit 
spoke,  and  in  spite  of  herself  it  thrilled  through  Daisy's 
nerve.  "  Why  do  you  want  the  same  privilege,  then  ? " 
she  asked  with  a  smile,  not  swerving  from  her  careless 
tone,  or  letting  him  read  anything  of  what  she  might 
think  or  feel. 

"  That's  different,"  he  shortly  answered. 

"  Of  course  !  "    she   said.     ''  How  grave  we  are  !  " 
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continued  she  in  a  bantering  manner,  which  had  in  it, 
notwithstanding,  an  odd  mixture  of  expression  if  it 
might  have  been  read  ;  something  of  respect^  something 
of  pleading,  something  of  yearning.  "You  are  just 
what  you  were  eight  years  ago," — with  a  frank  and  brave 
allusion  to  past  times  which  brought  an  answering 
look  into  his  eyes, — ''the  same  awful  old  don  as 
ever!  'Awful'  is  all  correct  there,  you  know,"  she 
hastened  to  stipulate,  in  answer  to  the  initiate  protect 
of  his  lips.  "  Do  you  think  that  everybody  is  to  be  as 
particular  as  yourself  ? " 

"I  think,"  he  said,  gravely,  "that  married  women 
should  be  more  careful." 

"Should  they?"  she  thoughtfully  answered. 
"  Then " — with  a  smile  playing  about  her  mouth — 
"  you  had  better  go." 

Not  for  the  world  would  Daisy  Brent  have  forfeited 
the  new  friendship  which  was  springing  up  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  building.  For  it  was  friendship,  oh  ye 
cynics ;  and  it  is  possible  under  such  conditions,  and 
true.  Daisy  knew  her  heart,  and  knew  herself,  her 
s  trength,  and  her  weaknesses,  and  trusted  herself  out  of 
that  knowledge  with  a  deep  and  fearless  trust.  She 
did  not  disguise  from  herself  that  she  loved  GuyFaucit, 
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and  had  always  loved  him,  with  a  love  never  to  be 
given  by  her  to  any  one  beside  in  this  world.  Had  she 
known  and  cherished  it  for  a  safeguard,  all  those 
desolate  years,  to  shrink  from  it  now  ?  Might  she  not 
rather — did  she  not  rather — thank  God  upon  her  knees 
night  and  morning  for  bringing  back  the  old  lover,  to 
give  him  to  her  for  a  steadfast  friend,  just  when  her 
life,  and  heart,  and  value  were  going  to  rack  and  ruin 
upon  the  reefs  of  circumstance  ?  He  could  and  would 
save  her  from  herself,  she  felt,  and  in  his  time  and  way 
show  her  what  yet  to  do  with  her  life  for  good,  whose 
beacon-light  had  never  quite  been  sunk  in  all  her 
storms.  She  felt  it  all  the  more  because  to  her  heart's 
core  she  knew,  as  she  had  known  in  those  happy  days 
of  the  might-have-been,  that  he  whom  her  heart 
honoured  was  thoroughly  akin  to  her.  What  she  felt 
he  felt,  what  she  meant  he  meant,  and  his  heart  and 
purpose  were  as  steady  and  as  loyal  as  her  own.  He 
showed  it  to  her  in  a  hundred  self-controlled  ways ;  and 
as  she  had  trusted  him  as  a  lover,  as  she  would  have 
trusted  him  as  a  husband,  she  could  trust  him  as  a 
friend.  Dangerous,  would  you  call  it?  oh  small- 
thinking  and  small-speaking  world,  dangerous — to  such 
souls  of  choice  as  these  ?     This  was  one  of  the  tragedies 
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of  life,  it  may  be  ;  and  none  so  well  as  Daisy  felt  what 
she  had  lost.  But  it  was  a  tragedy  of  high  and  noble 
mould,  which  neither  she  nor  he  would  turn  to  common 
melodrama.  She  bowed  her  head  as  within  herself  she 
owned  the  justice  of  the  punishment  which  separated 
their  lives  in  the  higher  sense  of  union,  in  that  she 
could  not  pass  safely  through  the  vulgar  trial  which  she 
had  succumbed  to,  and  read  her  simple  duty  before  her 
in  the  bright  letters  of  her  love.  It  seemed  so  easy  and_ 
so  paltry  now  !  Had  she  not  owned  to  herself  over 
and  over  again,  that  she  had  expected  Guy  to  re- 
monstrate, to  make  some  sign  ?  If  she  had  expected 
that,  why  had  she  allowed  anything  to  tempt  her  to 
give  him  cause  ?  And  as  she  looked  at  him  now,  strong 
and  straightforward,  and  single  of  purpose,  she  wondered 
how  she  could  ever  have  dreamed  of  any  other  result  ? 
Hers  had  been  a  ■  hard  trial,  true  ;  but  are  not  the  hard 
trials  sent  for  the  strong  and  favoured  souls  ?  and  how 
had  she  dared,  with  such  a  love  in  her,  to  play  it  false 
for  all  the  best  conventions  of  the  world  ? 

So  Daisy  Brent  judged  herself,  and  recognized  the 
justice  of  her  sentence,  while  reading  there  the  mercy 
which  tempers  justice,  and  had  given  her  back  at  last 
the  friendship  which  was  better  than  all  loves  beside. 
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What  had  it  given  her  more  ?  The  instinctive  know- 
ledge that,  as  she  had  loved  Guy,  so  Guy  had  loved  her, 
and  that  to  the  mirage  she  had  made  of  that  love  he 
had  been,  and  would  be,  true  for  evermore.  Could 
woman's  wound  have  better  balm  than  that  ?  No. 
There  was  no  danger.  Here  was  no  story  of  common 
duplicities,  to  end  in  any  commonplace  of  111.  And  so 
she  said  to  him,  with  that  smile  playing  about  her  mouth, 

"  Then  you  had  better  go." 

"  I  am  your  friend,"  said  Guy.  "  I  can  be  nothing 
more  now." 

He  did  not  mean  to  shrink,  nor  she,  froni  such 
allusions  to  the  past.  They  were  not  to  be  avoided, 
and  were  better  met. 

"Yes;  they  always  begin  by  that,"  answered  Daisy, 
whose  new  fashions  still  hung  about  her,  though  in 
truth  as  garments  they  were  but  a  poor  fit.  "  But  your 
prejudices  are  so  awfully  old-fashioned.  Look  at  our 
hostess.  Lady  Luscombe." 

"What  is  it  about  her?"  asked  Faucit,  rather 
roughly. 

"  Wlio  is  it  about  her,  you  mean,"  'said  Daisy. 
"  Count  Lestrange  always,  except  when  he's  making 
fun  of  Lady  Pepperharrow.     Can't  you  see  that  ?  " 
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"  I  haven't  looked/'  said  the  other,  with  indifference. 
"You  don't  mean  that  they  are  beginning  by  being 
friends  ? " 

"  No ;  they're  ending-  by  it.  Don't  you  know  the 
story  ?  Have  you  never  heard  why  Lord  Luscombe 
left  it  in  his  will,  that  if  his  widow  should  marry 
again,  she  was  to  lose  every  penny  ?  " 

"  No,"  Guy  answered.     "  What  were  his  reasons  ? " 

"Only  one.  Count  Lestrange.  Everybody  knows 
it,  and  nobody  minds  it.  You  have  lived  in  the  deserts, 
Mr.  Faucit ;  you  do  not  know  our  world  as  at  present 
constructed." 

There  was  scorn  in  her  voice,  of  herself  as  of  others. 

"  Was  anything  kno^vn  ? "  asked  Guy,  whose  tone 
caught  hers. 

"  Oh,  no.     Then  it  would  have  become  wrong." 

She  was  playing  with  the  flower  with  her  fingers, 
absently ;  and  its  leaves  were  falling  to  the  ground.  A 
whole  unwritten  history  of  regrets  and  possibihties 
seemed  locked  in  the  two  hearts. 

"  He  is  a  strange  man,  this  Count  Lestrange,"  said 
Guy. 

"  Yes ;  a  strange  man,  and  they  say  a  dangerous 
one.     But  I  never  quite  understand  what  people  mean 
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by  talking  so  much  of  danger.  Our  dangers  come  from 
ourselves,  and  the  Count  has  always  things  to  say  out 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  gossip  and  commonplace.  I  like 
his  company  for  that  reason." 

"  So  do  I,  Mrs.  Brent.  One  can  always  discount 
a  man's  conversation  from  one's  ideas  of  his  character, 
and  make  the  best  one  can  out  of  it  without  being 
afraid  of  being  contaminated.  We  are  not  sent  here 
to  go  through  life  Uke  a  package,  labelled  '  This  side  up 
with  care.'  The  eternal  suspicion  of '  something  wrong ' 
is  a  perfect  pest  of  the  day,  and  of  every  day,  I  suppose. 
I  often  feel  disposed  to  parody  the  old  text,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bowdlerized  edition  of  mankind  so  much 
circulated  now-a-days — 'To  the  proper  all  things  are 
proper.'  " 

She  laughed  and  answered,  "Your  text  would  not 
be  a  very  welcome  one,  and  would  rob  many  people  of 
their  bread.  What  would  become  of  society,  and  of 
morality,  and  of  all  sorts  of  things  ?  " 

Inconsistency   is    an   attribute   of  life ;    and   it   is 

impossible  to  say  why  Guy  Faucit's  next  remark  was 

« 
this,  with  something  of  a  frown  : 

"  Do   you    live   very   much    with   this   Lady   Lus- 

combe  ? " 
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"Yes,"  said  Daisy,  "a  good  deal;  tliough,  as  you 
know,  my  home  is  with  Lady  Pepperharrow.  Lady 
Luscombe  is  not  unkind,  though  hard." 

"  Hard  enough,"  said  Guy. 

"  I  don't  mind  that,"  Daisy  said,  sadly,  with  a  sigh 
which,  for  the  moment,  she  could  not  help.  Aimless, 
loveless,  disappointed  life  that  hers  was,  so  full  of 
purpose  and  of  affection  and  of  promise  that  it  had 
been,  it  was  a  weird  at  times.  "  God  knows,"  she  added, 
rising  from  her  chair,  and  throwing  from  her  with  an 
impatient  gesture  the  stalk  of  the  dispetalled  flower, 
"  I  am  hard  enough  myself ! " 

She  walked  to  the  conservatory,  and  toyed  with 
some  of  the  rich  leaves  which  clustered  there.  He 
followed  her  with  a  look,  and  a  very  sad  one,  which  she 
did  not  see.     He  did  not  wish  that  she  should. 

"  You  are  not  just  what  you  were  eight  years  ago  ! " 
he  said.     "  You  are  bitterly  changed  !  " 

The  whole  frame  quivered,  the  whole  scene  grew 
misty,  the  whole  brave  heart  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
be  dissolved  in  tears.  But  there  was  no  outward 
sign  but  of  a  graceful  woman,  bending  over  a  graceful 
plant. 

"  Yes,  bitterly,"  she  answered,  and  put  the  question 
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by  as  not  of  much  moment.     ''  Come  and  look  at  this. 
What  a  lovely  fern  !  " 

He  joined  her,  and  they  strolled  up  the  conservatory 
together,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  where  Lestrange 

had  gone. 

***** 

"  There  they  are,  you  see,"  said  the  Count  Lestrange 

As  the  other  two  drew  away,  he  entered  the  room 
from  the  other  side  of  the  conservatory,  with  Lady 
Luscombe.  They  had  come  in  at  the  further  end  of  it 
some  minutes  before,  and  had  been  loitering  in  the 
way  close  to  the  room.  To  anybody  who  had  seen  them 
together  as  they  stood,  with  their  unspoken  thoughts 
between  them,  under  the  canopy  of  climbing  tendrils, 
the  picture  might  have  recalled  the  Count  of  Monte 
Christo  and  Mercedes,  when  she  offered  him  the  grapes 
in  the  chateau  of  Morcerf  her  husband. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Lady  Luscombe,  looking  after 
Guy  and  Daisy,  as  in  close  converse  they  passed  out  of 
sight  together.  "I  wish  that  I  had  never  brought 
him  here." 

"  Why  ? "  the  Count  asked. 

''  To  win  you  this  infamous  wager,"  answered  she. 

Her  worn  face  looked  more  worn  than  ever,  and  the 
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hair  seemed  even  to  have  been  whitened  under  a  fresh 
fall  of  the  snow  of  age.  Her  eyes  looked  harassed, 
eager,  miserable ;  and  the  pity  of  her  life,  there  among 
all  the  rich  surroundings  which  were  hers,  and  not  hers, 
was  written  in  her  whole  expression  and  bearing  in  a 
way  which  might  have  appealed  to  any  man.  Count 
Lestrange,  who  looked  placid  and  unperturbed  as  ever, 
did  not  appear  to  be  moved  by  it,  or  to  notice  it  in 
any  way. 

"  Are  you  really  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  your 
paragon,  then  ? "  he  said.  "  And  why  do  you  talk  about 
infamous  ?  What  nonsense  !  Exaggerated  expressions 
are  such  a  mistake." 

"If  I  had  known  the  story  of  those  two  at  the 
time,"  said  Lady  Luscombe,  "  I  would  never  have  lent 
myself  to  your  schemes." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  would  ;  but  not  so  readily.  That's 
why  I  didn't  tell  you  till  afterwards." 

"  And  it  is  really  true  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Luscombe, 
seating  herself  impatiently  in  the  chair  which  Daisy 
had  left,  and  tapping  the  ground  with  her  foot  in  a 
restless  fashion.  "  For  a  bet — for  a  mere  bet — you,  who 
by  means  of  your  own  can  always  get  money  when  you 
want  it,  will  deliberately  ruin  two   people  who  have 
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never  harmed  you.  There  is  something  more  than  a 
bet  in  this — some  revenge.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  assure  you  there  is  not/'  answered  Lestrange. 
"I  respect  revenge  very  much  in  others,  but  never 
practise  it  myself.  It  is  so  very  human.  I've  made 
a  bet,  and  I  mean  to  win  it ;  that's  all.'* 

"  By  this  abominable  action  ? " 

"  I  think  it  is  a  benevolent  action — so  benevolent 
that  I  feel  quite  pleased  with  myself.  Faucit  will  make 
his  new  start  in  life  with  a  real  reputation.  As  for  the 
young  lady,  she  has  two  passions,  money  and  notoriety, 
and  I  shall  secure  her  both.  She  will  be  the  talk,  and 
consequently  the  envy,  of  her  sex.  She  will  change 
one  husband — bad,  old,  and  poor — for  another,  good, 
young,  and  rich." 

"  How  can  they  marry,"  Lady  Luscombe  answered, 
"  when  you  have  ruined  her  ?  " 

"  It  won't  be  ruin,  only  bankruptcy.  She  can 
start  fresh,  after  going  through  the  Court." 

There  was  a  more  open  sneer  in  the  last  words  than 
was  usual  with  the  speaker,  who  even  with  Lady 
Luscombe  generally  veiled  his  cynicisms  'decorously, 
and  seemed  unconscious  of  their  point.  His  manner 
seemed  to  sting  her,  and  she  turned  round  upon  him 

VOL.  III.  F 
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with  an  unrepressed  shudder,  and  looked  him  straight 
in  the  face.  His  eyes  wandered  away  at  once,  and  he 
played  with  the  ring  upon  his  right  hand. 

"  Count  Lestrange,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  had  you 
ever  a  mother  ?  " 

"  No,  I  fancy  not,"  he  answered  with  indifference. 

The  two  figures  that  they  had  watched  down  the 
conservatory  were  approaching  the  room  again  together 
as  before.  Lady  Luscombe  heard  then  voices  speaking 
in  subdued  tones,  and  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

"They  are  coming  back.  I  shall  warn  them,''  she 
said. 

The  Count  had  heard  them  too,  and  quietly  gone 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  conservatory,  where  he 
stood  in  the  archway  of  it. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "you  will  come 
this  way." 

"  I  will  not." 

"  You  will  come  this  way." 

There  was  the  old  tone  of  quiet  and  magnetic 
command,  and  with  it  a  certain  cold  glitter  in  the  eye, 
which  enforced  obedience  as  usual. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? "  Lady  Luscombe  asked, 
going  up  to  the  Count. 
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"  I  will  tell  you,  and  what  you  must  do,"  he 
answered.  "  Perhaps  I  am  not  so  bent  upon  this  bet 
of  mine  as  you  think,  and  wish,  after  all,  to  save  things 
from  going  too  far.  You  have  seen  in  the  last  few 
days  how  far  they  are  going.  Come  this  way,  and  I'll 
explain  myself." 

They  went  down  the  conservatory  again  together. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

DUOLOGUES. 

"  So  you  are  a  very  rich  man  now  ? "  Daisy  was 
saying. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  you  mean  to  be  a  very  great  one  ?  "    . 

"  No." 

He  spoke  wearily  and  with  indifference,  and,  without 
meaning  it  perhaps,  he  threw  into  his  tone  a  despond- 
ency which  struck  painfully  on  his  companion's  ear,  and 
gripped  her  about  the  heart  with  a  sadness  like  his  own. 
It  could  not  but  come  to  them  both  at  times,  steady 
of  purpose  as  they  were.  That  same  heartwholedness 
on  which  Guy  had  congratulated  himself  on  the  day  of 
his  coming  to  Luscombe  Abbey  had  been  exposed  to 
some  dangerous  siege-work  in  the  days  which  had 
passed  lazily  by  since  then. 
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"Are  you  so  changed  then,  after  all,"  said  Daisy, 
after  a  pause,  in  a  voice  which  had  in  it  a  real  and 
gentle  sympathy,  "  since  the  old  days  when  you  were 
so  ambitious  of  a  name  in  the  world  ? " 

The  old  days  !  What  a  phrase  of  pregnant  meaning 
is  there,  and  what  a  burden,  only  too  often,  of  an  un- 
utterable pain !  The  very  words  seemed  to  strike  a 
new  note  of  music  on  Daisy's  peerless  voice,  and  to  be 
echoed  in  the  man's  deeper  modulations. 

''  I  am  not  selfish,"  he  said.  "  I  was  only  ambitious 
of  a  name  which  I  might  share." 

"  With    others  ? "   she    asked.     And    both,   uncon- 
sciously to  themselves,  spoke  very  low. 
"  With  one  other.     With  a  wife." 
She  turned  her  head  away  from  him  as  he  spoke 
the  words,  that  he  might  not  see  what  she  too  surely 
felt,  how  the  soft  colour  which  had  tinged  her  cheek 
deserted  it  in  a  moment,  and  left  the  blue  veins  traced 
more    clearly   than   was    their   wont    upon    the    pure 
marbled  complexion  which  was  one  of  Daisy's  prides. 
It  was  not  marble  now,  but  white.     Marble  has  hue. 
She  fought  with   herself,   and  felt  hot  tears  pressing 
behind  her  eyes. 

"  Why   have    you    never    found    one  ? "   she    said, 
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bending  over  a  flower,  but  with  a  voice  which  she  made 
natural  by  a  strong  effort.  Though  there  was  interest 
in  it,  too,  the  naturalness  wounded  Guy. 

''  Don't  you  know  ? "  he  said,  shortly,  and  with  a 
feeling  which  on  his  side  he  was  not  at  such  pains 
to  conceal.     "  I  was  poor." 

"  But  you  are  rich,"  she  answered,  bravely  preserv- 
ing the  same  tone,  though  the  sad  heart  faltered  as 
slie  did  it.  ''Now  you  will  be  able  to  choose  for 
yourself." 

''  I  suppose  so." 

"  Shall  you  do  it  ? " 

"  Do  you  wish  it  ? " 

"  I — suppose  so." 

There  was  hesitation  there,  or  Daisy  Brent  had  never 
been  Daisy  Fairfield,  or  a  true-hearted  woman.  His 
wakeful  ear  caught  the  slight  change  of  intonation, 
and  he  welcomed  it  with  another  pause.  Then  he  came 
closer  to  her  side  than  he  had  been  standing  before,  and 
she  shrank,  involuntarily,  just  a  very  little.  And  he 
spoke  quickly  and  thickly,  with  a  feeling  almost  hoarse 
in  its  suppression. 

"  Do  you  advise  it  ? "  were  his  words ;  ''  from  your 
experience  of  women  ?     Yes,  I  am  rich ;  and   I  might 
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ask  some  girl  to  marry  me  to-morrow,  not  knowing  that 
she  was  engaged,  perhaps,  to  some  poor  devil  who  cared 
for  her,  and  for  whom  she  was  supposed  to  care,  more 
or  less.  She  might  say  '  yes,'  and  forget  to  mention  the 
other.  That  would  be  a  chance  for  happiness,  would 
it  not  ? " 

The  laugh  in  which  the  words  ended  was  not  very 
genuine,  or  very  pleasant  to  hear.  Daisy  shrank  from 
it,  but  o-ave  no  sio-n  he  saw. 

"  She  might  learn  to  love  you,"  she  said,  biting 
her  lip. 

"  Yes  ;  unless  I  lost  my  money." 

Guy  Faucit  was  losing  his  steady  tone,  and  his  head 
was  leaving  him  a  little.  He  said  the  hard  words  with 
intention,  and  they  pierced.  But  she  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  heart,  and  again  she  staunched  the  wound.  She 
did  not  justify  herself  in  her  own  eyes,  and  if  she  could 
help  it  she  would  not  rebel.  How  could  he  know  that 
he  was  wronging  her  ? 

"  Rich  or  poor,"  she  said,  deliberately,  and  in  a  calm 
voice,  "  you  would  be  a  good  husband  to  her." 

If  Daisy  Brent  could  avoid  it,  she  woiild  not  stand 
between  Guy  Faucit  and  a  happiness  which  might  be 
his.     Yet  for  the  first  time,  the  very  first  since  they 
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had  met  again,  she  felt  at  this  moment  in  the  soul 
of  her,  that  what  he  had  been  to  her  that  had  she 
been  to  him.  Yet  between  him  and  happiness  she 
would  not  stand,  with  the  help  of  God.  And  herein  I 
think  Daisy  was  doing  a  brave  thing  indeed. 

He  did  not  see  beneath  the  surface,  though,  for  men 
do  not,  any  more  than  they  can  with  equal  resolution, 
in  time  of  need,  cover  the  surface  over.  He  saw  in 
her  words  only  their  outward  seeming,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  indignant  as  in  that  light  he  read 
them.  A  flirt !  a  deceiver  1  and  a  heartless  one,  after 
all.  Was  her  last  scheme  to  affect  a  friendly  interest  in 
his  prospects  of  marriage,  then  ?  He  could  have  borne 
anything  but  that. 

"  A  good  husband  ! "  he  said,  very  bitterly  indeed 
this  time,  and  with  an  unconcealed  scorn.  "  What  if  I 
found  out  that  she  had  been  so  utterly  base  as  to  marry 
me  for  my  money,  liking  somebody  else  better,  as  far  as 
she  had  it  in  her  to  like  anybody,  and  throwing  him 
over  without  a  scruple  ?     I  am  not  quite  sure." 

There  was  absolute  evil  in  the  sneer  which  Guy 
threw  into  the  last  words,  and  threw  at  her  as  with 
an  insult.  She  could  not  bear  it,  and  it  could  not  be, 
for  the  wound  of  those  savage  words  this  time  went 
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too  deep,  though  it  carried  with  it  a  strange  bahn,  for 
she  felt  the  love  in  them  as  she  felt  the  misunderstand- 
ing. But  the  misunderstanding  was  too  terrible  to  be 
borne,  and  her  shield  fell  from  her  unnerved  hand  at 
last.  She  turned  round  upon  Guy  with  a  look  he 
started  from,  for  the  hot  tears  had  welled  into  her  eyes, 
the  red  flush  had  covered  neck  and  brow  with  a  very 
glow  of  modesty  and  honour,  and  lip  and  nerve  and 
fibre  quivered  like  an  appealing  child's. 

"  But  if  the  terms  of  the  bargain  were  plain  ! "  she 
cried,  for  it  was  as  with  a  cry  that  she  spoke,  and  in  the 
force  of  the  feeling  which  she  suddenly  unloosed  she 
clasped  her  hands  together  as  she  faced  him,  and  the 
words  rushed  hotly  from  her  lips  without  break  or 
stay;  "if  the  girl  told  you  of  that  other  love,  and 
prayed  you  to  be  generous,  and  you  would  not !  if  the 
fortune,  the  subsistence,  yes,  and  the  honour  of  her 
father  and  mother  depended  upon  her  saying  '  yes '  to 
the  offer  to  which  her  very  heart  and  soul  said  '  no ' 
with  loathing !  if  she  told  you  all  this,  and  you  claimed 
her  in  spite  of  it !  if  she  sacrificed  herself  to  you,  body 
and  soul, — and  in  all  the  world  there  is  no  sacrifice  so 
horrible  as  that, — and  then  you  broke  your  bargain  !  if 
your  fortune    proved  as  hollow  as  your  love  1    if   you 
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taunted  her,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  with  the 
true  friend  and  true  man  whose  life  she  had  laid  waste 
for  you  !  if  you  were  bitter,  cruel,  violent !  if — if — 
you  lent  her,  Guy,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Did  your  husband  do  that  ?  "  said  Guy. 

"Yes." 

"Damn  him." 

The  silence  fell  between  them  like  a  death ;  and  the 
beating  of  their  two  hearts  filled  the  void  of  words. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  need  for  further  explanation ; 
for  her  sudden  and  passionate  outburst  had  told  him 
everything,  and  he  did  not  disbelieve  or  doubt  her 
for  a  moment  more.  The  statue  was  restored  to  its 
pedestal  in  all  its  gracious  perfectness,  and  he  might 
lay  all  the  garnered  memories  at  its  feet  again.  What 
had  she  borne  before  she  yielded  to  this  ?  and  what  had 
her  life  been  since  ?  God  help  them  !  What  had  his  ? 
And  a  whole  concentrated  force  of  anger  and  of  scorn 
Guy  Faucit  threw  into  that  savage  curse,  not  loud  but 
deep,  which  haply  cast  its  shadow  over  John  Brent's 
unlovely  sick-bed,  thousands  of  miles  away. 

As  for  Daisy,  she  shrank  from  its  passion  for  a 
moment,  and  then  it  recalled  her  to  herself,  though  she 
would  not  attempt  disguise  again  just  then. 
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"  Oh  hush  ! "  she  said,  "  we  mustn't  talk  hke  this. 
What  does  it  matter  now  ? "  and  the  smile  upon  her 
face  was  sad  unutterably.  "  Only,  if  I'm  fast,  Guy," 
she  added,  earnestly,  and  with  a  depreciation  of  herself 
which  had  more  of  frank  self-pity  than  self-scorn,  "  if  I 
talk  slang  and  scandal,  and  chaff,  and  flirt,  and  play, 
and  smoke  a  cigarette,  don't  be  surprised,  and  don't 
be  savage,  there's  a  good  fellow.  It's  terribly  hard 
work.  I'm  so  lonely — so  wretched !  Be  my  friend, 
won't  you  ?  and  don't  make  love  to  me — at  least,"  she 
added,  with  another  smile  which  struggled  to  be  bright, 
yet  had  little  brightness  beyond  the  tear  which  glistened 
in  her  ej^e — "  at  least,  not  too  much." 

"You  don't  care  about  other  men  doing  it,"  he 
said,  very  sadly,  though  in  a  voice  from  which  all  the 
hardness  was  gone. 

"  I  don't  care — about  other  men." 

^  ■)«•  -K-  4f  ^ 

"It  is  shameful — cruel — wicked  ! "  Lady  Luscombe 
declared,  as  her  whole  frame  shook  with  excitement,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  as  they  had  not  done  that  many  a  day. 
The  Count  Lestrange  was  watching  the '  effect  with 
quite  a  pronounced  interest.  "You  wish  me,"  she 
added,  as  if  she  couldn't  believe  her  own  words,   "to 
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compromise  Daisy  Brent,  to  turn  her  out  of  my  house, 
to  drive  her  to  extremities  by  insulting  her, — and  all 
to  secure  you  £10,0001" 

"  I  wish  it  was  more,  with  all  my  heart,"  Lestrange 
answered.  "  You  may  make  it  double  or  quits  if  you 
like.  But  you  really  must  remember,  Marian,  the  large 
fortune  which  your  imprudence  lost  me — for  you  must 
have  been  most  imprudent.  If  you  had  been  more 
careful,  your  husband  would  never  have  made  that  most 
improper  will." 

"He  might  have  punished  me  worse,"  Lady  Lus- 
combe  said,  a  sort  of  fascinated   calmness  taking  the 
place  of  the  excitement,   as  it  always  did  under  the 
hand  of  the  imperturbable  adventurer. 
"How?  "he  asked. 
"  He  might  have  let  me  marry  you." 
The  silence  which  Guy  and  Daisy  had  left*  behind 
them  in  the  room  seemed  to  cling  about  it  still,  when 
the  two  who  had  taken  their  places  there  had  watched 
the  victims  of  this  strange  experiment  wander  away 
again  among  the  flowers  together. 

Things  had  advanced,  Lestrange  had  thought  as  he 
saw  them.  He  had  heard  enough  and  observed  enough 
now  to  risk  his  grand  cowp.     He  only  watched  Lady 
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Luscombe  with  a  certain  curiosit}^,  wliich  had  something 
of  satiety  in  it.  He  had  come  to  the  end  of  her  long 
ago,  to  his  notion ;  and  she  was  but  a  pipe  to  his  finger, 
to  sound  what  stops  he  pleased.  He  was  trying  the 
pipe  this  time,  he  knew;  but  it  would  bear  it,  and 
respond.  Very  likely  the  effort  would  crack  it;  but 
what  was  that  to  him  ?  He  had  worn  out  many  pipes 
in  his  time  in  the  same  way,  and  thrown  them  away 
when  they,  were  past  work  without  wasting  more  time 
over  them. 

"  I  should  have  made  you  a  very  good  husband,"  he 
said  with  perfect  good  humour  and  an  imperceptible 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  unmoved  by  her  shrinking  and 
repellent  tone.  "I've  an  excellent  temper,  and  you 
never  would  have  thwarted  me.  You  will  not  thwart 
me  now,"  he  added,  with  an  additional  infusion  of 
softness  into  his  voice.  He  spoke  meditatively,  and 
was  much  interested  in  his  ring. 

"  I  will  cut  my  right  hand  off  before  I  will  help  you 
in  this,"  Lady  Luscombe  muttered,  rather  than  said, 
tlirough  her  closed  teeth,  tapping  the  floor  with  the  old 
impatient  action.  Lestrange  only  lifted  her  eyebrows 
a  little. 

"You  would  scarcely  miss  it  if  you  did,"  he  said. 
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"Am  not  I  your  right  hand  ?"  She  shrank  away  from 
him  as  he  approached  her  and  looked  at  her  hand,  then 
taking  it  in  his  added,  ''It  would  be  a  pity  though. 
Such  a  pretty  little  hand  ! " 

"  A  compliment  from  you ! "  she  said,  bitterly. 
"  That  is  late  in  the  day.  You  must  be  forgetting  how 
long  it  is  since  you  cared  to  pay  one  to  me." 

"Is  it  ? "  he  said,  carelessly.  ''  You  must  know  the 
value  I  have  set  upon  the  little  hand.  To  think  that  I 
could  not  claim  it ! " 

"  You  could  have  done  so  if  you  had  chosen,"  Lady 
Luscombe  said. 

''You  mean,"  said  Lestrange,  "that  you  would  have 
given  up  your  husband's  fortune  to  marry  me  ? " 

"  You  know  that  I  would — then." 

"  How  handsome  you  are  ! "  exclaimed  the  Count 
suddenly,  looking  at  her  with  an  air  of  new  attention. 
"Marian,"  he  added,  almost  under  his  breath,  and 
throwing  into  his  tone  an  expression  which  she  had  not 
heard  in  it  since  her  husband  died,  "  would  you  marry 
me  now  ? " 

She  started  and  looked  up  at  him,  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  in  the  conservatory  seemed  heavy  in  the 
room. 
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"  What ! "  she  said,  *'  give  you  the  Kttle  hand 
empty  ?  What  greeting  would  it  have  from  the  penni- 
less adventurer,  the  Count  Lestrange  ?" 

She  emphasized  the  epithet  scornfully  enough,  but 
it  did  not  affect  him  in  any  way. 

"  Now  that  is  unhandsome,"  he  merely  said.  "  If 
I  am  penniless,  you  should  cultivate  charity^  and  be 
anxious  to  help  me  to  ten  thousand  pounds.  But — 
perhaps  I  am  not — altogether.  What  would  you  say, 
Marian,"  he  went  on  in  quite  a  pleading  voice,  stooping 
over  her,  and  a  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  her  chair, 
''  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  am  making  a  fortune,  not 
for  myself — for  you  know  that  I  don't  care  about  it, — 
but  for  you  ?  " 

She  started  at  first — but  only  for  a  moment. 
"  I  should  say,"  she  answered,  hardly  and  scornfully, 
"  that  I  did  not  believe  you." 

She  remembered  scenes  and  days  which  his  manner 
brought  back  to  her,  only  too  well,  and  the  bitterness  of 
her  tone,  which  was  something  like  contempt,  should 
have  moved  her  companion  if  he  remembered  them  too. 
But  it  did  not,  apparently.  He  only  thrcAV  into  his 
manner  a  more  marked  meaning,  which  looked  like 
devotion,  associated  with  those  times  when,   whoever 
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was  in  the  room  and  to  whomever  he  was  speaking,  he 
conve^^ed  to  her  that  he  was  conscious  of  her  only. 

"  But  if  it  were  so  ? "  he  pleaded.  ''  If  I  had  never 
forgotten  the  past  ?  if  I  can  never  forget  it  ?  If  it  had 
been  my  dream  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  one  day,  '  I 
have  always  loved  you  !  I  could  not  bring  you,  rich 
and  high-placed  as  you  are,  to  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Even  now  I  must  ask  you  to  sacrifice  much — '  " 

"Lestrangel"  she  said,  in  a  hesitating,  wondering, 
wistful  tone,  which  sounded  to  her  like  an  echo  of  a 
voice  which  had  once  been  hers.  Were  the  words 
suddenly  coming,  now  at  this  eleventh  hour,  which 
after  her  husband's  death  her  ears  had  once  ached  to 
hear?     "Lestrange!" 

"  Let  me  go  on.  '  But,  at  least,  I  can  give  you 
comfort  and  a  home — comfort  that  you  will  owe  to 
me,  a  home  that  you  will  share  with  me  ! '  If  *it  were 
true,  and  I  said  '  Come,'  would  you  follow  me  ? " 

Lady  Luscombe  had  risen  from  the  chak,  her  heart 
beating  stormily  against  its  silken  bars. 

"  To  the  end  of  the  world  ! ''  she  whispered.  "  Is 
it  true  ? " 

'^  No." 

Intolerably  cruel ;  even  in  him  who  made  a  study 
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of  moral  vivisection,  and  perhaps  persuaded  himself,  or 
tried  to  do  so,  that  the  results  of  his  investigations  were 
as  good  for  anthropology  as  the  advocates  of  the 
growing  and  peculiar  practice  in  the  animal-world 
maintain  their  morbidities  to  be  for  "  science  " — a  word 
which,  unless  its  worthier  professors  take  some  early  occa- 
sion to  repudiate  them  with  authority  and  with  disgust, 
such  monstrosities  as  these  will  turn  for  honest  men 
to  something  worse  than  foolishness.  Intolerably  cruel ; 
but  Lestrange  could  no  more  help  himself  than,  after 
sufficient  indulgence  in  vivisection,  Doctor  Domitian 
could  ^help,  if  the  fancy  seized  him,  vivisecting  his 
favourite  dog,  if  he  has  such  a  thing,  which  is  doubtful. 
And  Doctor  Domitian  would  do  it  with  episcopal 
sanction  from  the  Midland  Counties — a  fact  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  that  connexion. 

Lestrange  at  that  moment  wanted  Lady  Luscombe's 
help  in  that  delicate  matter  of  his  very  much,  as  the 
Doctor  might  at  the  moment  of  his  supreme  pleasure  be 
afraid  of  burglars.  But  that  sort  of  relish  heightens  the 
enjoyment,  as  with  voluptuaries  of  old.  When  Lady  Lus- 
combe  professed  her  horror  of  the  idea  of  being  his  wife, 
Lestrange  felt  the  necessity  of  a  moral  experiment,  and 
he  vivisected.     Not  more  would  Doctor  Domitian  gloat 

VOL.  III.  G 
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over  the  writhings  of  his  dog,  with  a  sense  of  pleasure 
quickened  by  personal  interest,  than  did  Lestrange  over 
the  pale  flush  which  mantled  to  the  worn  face  of  Lady 
Luscombe  at  that  supreme  insult.  Even  then  it  was 
but  a  slight  flush  ;  for  the  blood  in  her  seemed  to  have 
unlearned  its  office  by  long  starving  of  the  poor  heart ; 
but  she  shook  in  every  limb. 

"  Ah ! "  she  said,  with  something  of  a  long  low  cry, 
which  had  in  it  the  ring  of  many  feelings — indignation, 
astonishment,  self-scorn,  shame. 

Count  Lestrange  laughed  quietly,  and  spoke  with 
the  old  placid  good  humour,  as  if  there  had  been 
nothing  in  his  little  experiment  to  offend  or  to  injure 
anybody. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "five  minutes  ago  you  said  that 
the  worst  thing  your  husband  could  have  done  would 
be  to  let  you  marry  me.  What,  foolish  people  women 
are ! " 

"  There  is  one  who  shall  not  be  added  to  the  list  of 
folly  if  I  can  help  it,"  answered  Lady  Luscombe,  when 
she  had  recovered  her  self-command,  and  had  space  to 
breathe.  "I  will  protect  Daisy  Brent,  and  save  her 
from  you.  Was  it  wise  to  insult  me,  do  you  think, 
when  you  wanted  my  help  ?     You  should  have  fooled 
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me  a  little  longer,  and  laughed  at  me  only  when  you 
had  won  your  wager." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  wiser,"  he  said ;  "  but 
I  did  not  wish  to  cause  you  real  disappointment." 

"  You  shall  never  win  that  wager  now.  I  will 
unmask  you." 

"  There's  nothing  to  unmask,"  answered  the  Count. 
'[  I  told  you  at  the  time,  you  will  remember,  that  the 
wager  looked  like  a  mere  way  of  doing  you  a  service. 
You  said  so  yourself.  You  can't  hurt  me.  Now  I  can 
hurt  you." 

"  How  ?  "  she  asked. 
''  Your  letters,  you  know." 

"  Ah  ! "  Lady  Luscombe  said ;  "  those  miserable 
letters  again.  What  were  they?  what  are  they? 
Whatever  they  are,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  would 
stoop  to  using  them  publicly  against  me." 

"  Did  you  ever  really  suppose  that  I  kept  them  for 
sentiment  ? "  he  said,  looking  away  from  her,  and  con- 
sulting the  oracle  of  the  ring.  "  Haven't  I  told  you — 
I  think  I  have — that  I  am  a  man  without  scruples  ?  I 
am  in  earnest ;  you  must  act  as  I  tell  you  ;  and  I  must 
win  this  wager — to-day." 
"  To-day !  " 

G  2 
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She  shrank  away  from  him. 

"  To-day ! "  he  repeated,  with  an  emphasis  more 
marked  than  before,  as  he  looked  down  the  conservatory, 
from  which  once  more  those  two  other  figures  were 
approaching.  ''  Really,  it  is  becoming  quite  scandalous. 
Look  ! " 

''  I  see  no  harm,"  said  Lady  Luscombe.  "  What  if 
Daisy  goes  at  my  wish  ?  She  goes  with  Lady  Pepper- 
harrow." 

"  I  think  not.  But  if  so,  that  absolves  you.  You 
must  come  away." 

"  You  are  in  earnest  in  this  wicked  thing,  then  ? 
God  forgive  me  !     Even  I  didn't  know  you  ! " 

"  Not  quite.     Come  and  talk  it  over." 

***** 

''Is  it  true  that  you  only  threw  me  over  for  your 
parents'  sake  ? "  said  Guy.  "  And  that  you  still 
believed  that  I  should  come  to  you  ?  and  that  you  never 
received  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  ?  " 

"  Quite  true." 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  were  fond  of  me  ? " 

"  Quite  true." 

"  I  want  to  know  one  thing  more,"  he  said. 

And  with  short  rapid  steps,  and  rough  and  broken 
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utterance,  Guy  Faucit  was  restlessly  wandering  about 
the  room,  in  the  middle  of  which  Daisy  stood,  quite 
still.  The  barrier  of  ice  had  been  broken  down,  and 
there  was  no  reserve  between  them. 

"  What  ? "  she  asked,  as  if  bound  to  answer  without 
a  fear,  to  whatever  it  pleased  him  to  ask  her. 

"  Are  you  very  poor  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  you're  very  rich.  It's  curious.  Punished 
for  my  sins,  ain't  I  ?  I,  who  of  course  never  cared 
for  anjrthing  but  money." 

"It's  not  that,"  he  said,  roughly,  putting  the 
words  aside  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  "  Your 
people " 

"My  father  and  mother  are  both  dead,  as  I  told 
you.  There's  only  Dick  and  myself,  and  Dick  doesn't 
go  for  much,  you  know.  He's  just  got  wit  and  money 
enough  to  live  on,  with  his  pay." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  whist  and  horses,  and  one  thing  and  another," 
she  answered,  with  a  brief  return  of  the  off-hand 
manner  which  pained  him  in  her  more  than  anything 
else,  knowing  as  he  did  its  sad  affectation.  "  I  live 
with  Lady  Pepperharrow,  and  a  great  deal  with  Lady 
Luscombe.      And  Mr.  Brent  is  good  enough  to  make 
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me  a  small  allowance.  My  clothes  always  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  men  and  the  envy  of  the  women. 
What  more  can  a  woman  want  ? " 

"  They  tell  hard  stories  of  you,"  said  Guy,  coming 
up  to  her  side,  and  looking  in  her  face. 

But  she  raised  her  head  in  the  old  queenly  way, 
and  gave  him  back  the  look  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  know  that,"  she  answered ;  "  but  you  are  to 
believe  me  once  for  all.  The  worst  stories  are  not 
true,  and  they  never  will  be." 

"I  do  believe  you,"  he  said,  with  a  choke  in  his 
voice.  "But,"  he  spoke  with  infinite  hesitation,  and 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  "  as,  after  all,  your  oldest 
and  best  friend,  wouldn't  you  let  me  help  you  if  you 
were  in  a  difficulty,  rather  than  whist  and  horses,  and 
one  thing  and  another  ?  " 

Daisy  was  almost  crying,  and  didn't  quite  speak 
at  first. 

"  How  good  and  loyal  you  are  ! "  she  said,  with  a 
sort  of  pride  in  him,  and  in  herself  too,  for  having 
known  it  of  him  long  ago.  "  But  in  your  position 
and  mine — no." 

He  turned  away  and  he  came  back  again,  and  he 
went  to   the  window   of  the  garden,  and   then   came 
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again  to  lier,  and  he  said  in  a  low  and  hurried  voice, 
as  if  it  came  in  spite  of  him — 

"I  could  give  you  everything;  put  you  above  all 
this." 

Then  she  flushed  again,  and  then  she  grew  very 
pale,  and  into  her  eyes  and  face  there  came  a  look 
of  sadness  beyond  words.  But  she  spoke  very,  very 
gently. 

"  Ahc/ve.  it,  Guy  ?  "  she  said,  steadily.  "  Was  I  right  ? 
Ai'e  you  loyal  ?  " 

And  the  sigh  was  deep  with  which  he  answered 
after  a  while — 

"  Yes,  Daisy ;  I  think  so." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FROM  GRAVE  TO  GAY. 

The  situation  was  becoming  painfully  strained; 
and  perhaps  neither  saw  the  way  out  of  it.  But  the 
beneficent  Fate  which  so  often  waits  on  such  situations 
was  at  hand,  and  interrupted  the  talk  in  the  intrusive 
little  person  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Pentonville.  He 
had  been  hopping  about  all  the  morning  in  search 
of  news  or  of  events,  like  an  early  sparrow  in  advance 
of  its  species,  and  regarding  everything  as  within  the 
province  of  crumbs.  In  everything  he  did  he  was  a 
glutton  for  information,  out  of  a  spirit  of  downright 
curiosity  worthy  of  Paul  Pry ;  a  character,  indeed,  in 
which  his  friends  had  been  anxious  to  induce  him  to 
appear  at  one  of  Lady  Pepperharrow's  dramatic  galas. 
His  refusal,  though  the  proposal  had  much  gratified 
his   innate   sense    of  the   proprieties,  had   been  based 
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upon  the  absolute  unsuitableness  of  the  character  to 
his  nature  and  abihties. 

"An  old  f — f — fellow,  who's  always  b — bothering 
everybody,  and  c — coming  in  where  he's  not  wanted. 
I  s — saw  Toole  do  it,  and  thought  it  a  horrid  carica- 
ture. N — never  was  a  f — fellow  of  that  kind  in  real 
life." 

So,  in  spite  of  the  insistance  of  his  friends,  and  the 
persuasions  of  Lady  Pepperharrow, — who  was  convinced 
that  "  Really,  my  lord,  if  you  only  would,  you  don't 
know  what  a  talent  you  might  develop,  and  how  much 
you  would  surprise  all  your  friends.  We  never  can  be 
sure  of  aving  nothing  in  us  till  we  have  tried  every- 
thing,"— the  Lord  Viscount  Pentonville  remained  a 
stranger  to  stage-triumphs,  and  confined  his  perform- 
ances of  Paul  Pry  to  the  theatre  of  real  life.  This 
morning  he  had  been  unusually  on  the  alert.  He  had 
observed  Guy  and  Daisy  at  intervals  ;  had  satisfactorily 
convinced  himself  that  the  partnership  between  Jem 
Gosling  and  Carrie  Beaufort  was  interrupted  for  the 
time  ;  had  with  much  gratification  given  in  a  formal 
report  upon  that  head  to  Lady  Luscombe ;  'had  hovered 
like  a  shadow  about  the  languid  Emily  and  the 
ruminating   Coates;    and   had  nevertheless  found  the 
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time  to  poke  his  nose  into  gardens,  and  stables,  and 
farm-buildings,  and  to  drive  the  retainers  of  the  Abbey 
half  wild  by  idiotic  remarks  about  creepers  or  manure. 

"  There  never  was  a  little  man,"  Gosling  said  of 
him,  "  so  inappropriate  as  that  little  man." 

His  morning's  labours  on  this  occasion  were  crowned 
with  a  signal  triumph  which  he  had  not  anticipated. 
Fluttering  about  a  laurel-walk  near  the  house,  he  was 
in  a  moment  of  propitious  destiny  the  absolute  ear- 
witness  of  a  declaration,  or  rather  of  the  confirmation, 
ocular  and  oscular,  of  a  compact  which  had  been 
entered  into  a  day  or  two  before  between  two  of  the 
jpersonoe  minores  of  this  veracious  history.  Old  Pen, 
to  do  him  justice,  did  not  intend  to  overhear;  but, 
whether  from  purblindness  or  natural  impetuosity,  or 
both  combined,  he  was  one  of  those  who  are  always 
rushing  in  upon  the  paths  shunned  of  angels,  and 
unable  to  extricate  himself  in  time.  He  was  as  a  bull 
perpetually  making  his  appearance  in  china  shops,  and 
wearing  a  countenance  of  chronic  dismay  at  the  break- 
ages ensuing.  One  imagines  the  awkward  eagerness 
with  which  a  bull  of  that  sort,  after  a  few  lesser  con- 
cussions, beats  a  retreat  from  an  untenable  position, 
and   rushes  with  his   head  down  into  the   rival  shop 
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next   door.      I   feel   this   simile   to   be   Homeric,   and 
cannot  but  fall  into  the  liexametric  tone. 

"  E'en   as    a   bull    in   a    shop — ^Ybere    Worcester,    Sevres,    and 
Dresden, 
Shelf  over  shelf  up-piled,  in  patterns  many  and  wondrous, 
Yellow  or  rose  or  blue,  the  cross-swords  glistening  under. 
Shine  for  {esthetic  eyes  in  a  blaze  of  saucerous  glory. 
Cups  and  chimteras  dire,  or  fearful  and  wonderful  fetish, — 
All  unawares  is  seen,  with  nostrils  quivering  strangely. 
Head   to   the    earth    bowed    down,    and    pawing   with    hoof 

bisected ; — 
Then,  with  a  wondrous  roar,  and  feet  earth-shaking  the  floor- 
cloth, 
Butts   at  the  nearest  group  which  first  encounters  his  bull's 

eye; 
Upsets  Phyllis  the  fair,  whose  lips  of  daintiest  china 
Meet  with  a  pout  some  swain  who  pouts  as  daintily  her  way  ; 
Rushes  away  once  more,  with  naught  but  ruin  behind  him, 
Leaving,  alas,  too  late !  his  lame  apology  taurine. 
Then,  like  the  wind  let  loose,  whom  sufferers  execrate  vainly. 
Scatters    the   self-same   way,   the   neighbour's   wares   at  the 

corner  ; — 
So  did  the  blameless  Lord  whose  misadventures  I  sing  of. 
Blind  and  luckless  and  rash,  from  couple  to  couple  proceeding, 
Scatter  them  here  and  there  like  leaves  tree-severed  in  autumn, 
Nip  in  a  golden  prime  the  promising  buds  of  proposal. 
Cut  flirtation  adrift,  and  crush  the  flower  of  Affection.' ' 

Such  was  and  such  did  the  Lord  Viscount  Penton- 
ville  ;  for  having  ascertained  the  facts  that  'excited  him 
with  reference  to  the  couple  whom  he  surprised,  he 
trotted  off,  trouser-bound,  to  carry  the  news  to  the  next 
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telegraph-post,  and  trotting  in  througli  the  door  of  the 
room  next  the  conservatory  without  note  of  preparation, 
chuckling  to  himself  and  incipiently  perspiring,  he 
came  like  a  relief  upon  Daisy  Brent  at  the  moment 
when  the  last  chapter  closed.  He  came  like  Monsieur 
le  Beau,  with  his  mouth  full  of  news,  and  seeing  two 
figures,  which  at  a  distance  were  but  as  shadows  to 
him,  he  made  for  them  instinctively,  like  a  pointer. 

''Ah  !"  he  said,  in  advance,  not  caring  to  ascertain 
in  whom  he  was  going  to  confide,  "wh — what  do  you 
think  has  happened  ? " 

Then  he  trotted  up,  peered,  and  discovered;  and 
was  quick  enough  to  see,  too,  that  the  discourse  which 
he  had  interrupted  was  an  interesting  one. 

"  I  b — beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  inwardly  revolving 
that  bet  of  his  with  the  Count  Lestrange,  and  angry 
with  himself  for  his  forwardness,  for  a  wonder.  '''How 
stupid  to  have  interrupted  them,"  he  thought. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Daisy  with  a  laugh,  which 
had  relief  in  it. 

The  strain  on  her  nerves  and  heart  had  been  very 
great,  and  the  tension  relaxed  suddenly.  The  sudden 
contrast  of  life,  which  at  a  moment  so  trying  brought 
this  ridiculous  little  peerling  upon  the  scene,  struck  her 
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sense  of  humour  at  once ;  and  she  came  back  to  middle 
earth  more  quickly  than  perhaps  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances she  could  have  done. 

"What's  the  latest  intelligence?"  she  continued, 
with  an  immediate  affectation  of  deep  interest. 

"Something  delightful,  evidently,"  suggested  Guy, 
with  more  of  contempt  and  less  of  welcome. 

The  ingredients  of  the  human  mixture  differ  widely, 
and  he  was  perhaps  not  so  pleased  by  the  sight  of  Lord 
Pentonville  as  his  companion  was,  in  spite  of  everything. 

"Is  it  a  fire — or  a  sudden  death  ? "  Daisy  enquired. 

"  You're  full  of  news.     Out  with  it,"  added  Guy. 

"  He  can't !  it's  choking  him,"  said  Daisy.  "  Don't 
keep  us  in  suspense  longer  than  you  can  help,"  she 
added,  in  a  tone  of  mock  entreaty.  With  all  a  true 
woman's  quickness  and  adaptability,  she  had  her  usual 
manner  with  her  courtiers  ready  for  use  at  once. 

"  It's  d — delicious  ! "  chuckled  his  lordship.  "  Gue — 
gue-" 

"  Guess  ? "  suggested  Guy. 

"No!     Find  out." 

"I  give  it  up,"  Faucit  said,  turning  aWay  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  as  one  whom  the  coming  reve- 
lation did  not  deeply  interest. 
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"  So  do  I ! "  laughed  Daisy.     "  Go  on." 

"  C — G — C — Coates/'  stammered  Lord  Pentonville, 
with  such  a  number  of  preliminary  consonants  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  his  excitement,  that  his  veins  began 
to  swell,  and  Daisy  had  vague  thoughts  of  patting  him 
on  the  back,  ''  Coates  is  engaged  to  Emily  Challoner  !" 

''Poor  devil !  "  was  all  Guy's  pregnant  comment,  as 
he  sate  down  in  a  corner  of  the  room  with  an  odd 
number  of  a  magazine,  and  played  with  its  pages, 
upside-down  very  likely. 

It  must  be  some  little  time  before  he  could  bring 
himself  under  command  again  after  the  sad  and  strange 
confidences  of  the  morning. 

Daisy's  more  flexible  spirit,  more  allured  to  the 
gossips  and  the  interests  of  the  world  in  which  she  had 
lived  so  long,  enabled  her  to  welcome  the  intelligence 
at  once  with  genuine  amusement  and  delight.  She  had 
watched,  with  a  constant  and  harmless  mischief,  the  fair 
Emily's  patient  and  undiscouragable  angling,  and  the 
floundering  of  the  solemn  fish  for  whom  the  hook  had 
been  baited.  The  baronet's  ox-like  devotion  to  herself 
had  been  Miss  Challoner' s  chief  difficulty,  which  it  had 
been  impossible  to  her  not  to  stimulate  at  odd  moments, 
knowing  as  she  did  that  the  young  lady  hated  her  with 
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a  stolid  and  hearty  ill-will,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
insinuating  the  dangers  and  wickednesses  of  her  light- 
ness of  character.  When  she  had  time  to  realize  how 
cleverly  Emily  Challoner  must  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  lull  in  Sir  Brummel's  assiduities  towards  herself, 
she  laughed  with  a  real  enjoyment  which  Guy  rather 
grudgefully  envied  her. 

"  Oh  !  is  that  true  ? "  she  said,  fairly  clapping  her 
hands  in  an  access  of  the  girlishness  which  never  seemed 
to  desert  her,  as  it  rarely  does  desert  well-constituted 
woman-souls.  ''  I  haven't  heard  anything  so  perfectly 
lovely  for  a  long  time  ! " 

There  was  a  rush  of  many  feet,  and  the  room  gradu- 
ally filled  in  anticipation  of  the  luncheon-hour,  which 
was  a  rather  late  and  an  important  fixture  at  Luscombe 
Abbey.  Lady  Luscombe  was  none  of  those  painfully 
punctual  hostesses,  who  make  of  'the  breakfast-bell  a 
burden  to  the  unfettered  soul,  and  rally  everybody  to 
the  morning  board  at  a  time  when  half  the  world  is  on 
its  OAvn  cares  and  thoughts  intent;  when  some  of  it 
likes  to  be  in  bed  and  resting,  chewing  perhaps  the  cud 
of  work  by  the  process  of  placid  meditation  in  the 
place  most  of  all  favourable  to  it ;  and  another  part  of 
it,  country-trained,  loves  to  be  afloat  in  the  morning  air, 
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upon  its  own  researches  and  pursuits.  The  breakfast- 
tyrant,  who  ignores  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  is  far  too 
common,  and  does  not  always  meet  with  so  ready  a 
j  ouster  as  the  town-bred  bachelor,  who,  when  a  hostess 
of  this  class  said  to  him  quietly  on  the  first  night  of  his 
visit  to  her  in  the  country,  "Mr.  Urban — we  always 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,"  answered  at  once,  with 
politeness  as  imperturbable,  ''  Do  you,  madam  ?  I 
never  do." 

No;  it  is  not  in  one  direction  only  that  the 
agitation  for  a  "free  breakfast-table"  is  a  valuable 
thing.  Let  the  early  tea  or  coffee  be  imbibed  in  the 
separate  chamber ;  and  in  this  country,  where  the  true 
luxury  of  life  and  safeguard  of  digestion,  the  French 
midday  fork -breakfast,  is  unknown  and  practically 
impossible,  let  the  best  substitute  be  found  in  a  run- 
ning meal,  with  cold  meats  upon  the  sideboard,*  and  due 
relays  of  tea  and  dishes,  with  cosies  and  covers  warranted 
to  preserve  the  heat  as  long  as  possible,  which  shall  not 
be  enforcedly  closed  before  eleven,  while  compulsory 
attendance  before  ten  should  at  all  times  be  out  of  the 
question.  Thus,  madam,  will  you  win  your  guest's  con- 
fidence and  admiration,  and  grapple  him  to  your  soul 
with  hooks  of  steel.     Thus,  too,  perhaps,  will  you  be 
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able  to  think  of  him  as  of  a  person  of  equable  and 
genial  disposition,  and  one  not  apt  to  let  the  small 
crosses  of  life  prey  upon  his  mind,  and  drive  him  to 
unpleasant  moroseness  and  unamiable  remarks. 

Perchance,  when  you  are  speculating  why  he  is 
so  acidly  disposed  some  morning,  he  is  but  meditating 
upon  that  other  half-hour  which  he  wanted  in  bed,  to 
bring  his  wits  and  his  good-temper  about  him.  General 
laws  about  digestion  are  as  futile  as  general  laws  gener- 
ally. But  I  for  one  hold,  that  after  the  first  flush  of 
omnivorous  youth  mankind  is  not  properly  receptive  of 
a  solid  rei^ast,  when  English  customs  are  followed,  until 
the  divine  hour  of  luncheon — most  wholesome,  most 
aj^petizing,  most  sociable  of  British  meals.  Luncheon 
at  Luscombe  Abbey  was  an  institution,  and  one  so 
tempting  that  it  was  apt  to  tempt  even  the  most  gun- 
Ljving  of  guests  to  find  himself  in  the  covers  nearest 
liijine  a  little  before  two  o'clock. 

It  would  seem,  on  the  day  of  which  I  am  writing, 
that  Sir  Brummel  and  his  Emily  had  been  tempted  to 
divulge  their  delicious  secret  in  more  than  one  quarter. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  baronet  would  have  felt  any 
pressing  anxiety  so  to  do,  and  indeed  he  had  resisted  in 
the  matter  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  his  Emily  was  mildly 

VOL.   III.  H 
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pertinacious,  being  indeed  possessed  of  a  conviction  that 
publicity  was  a  certain  guarantee  in  such  matters,  with 
which  it  was  not  always  advisable  to  dispense.  There 
was  also  a  sense  of  triumph  in  her  heart  over  her 
intimate  friend,  Carrie  Beaufort,  who  never  had  any 
secrets  from  anybody,  in  that  she  had  been  the  first  of 
the  two  to  bring  her  wooer  to  the  point.  She  was 
inwardly  conscious  that,  in  respect  of  this  running,  the 
betting  had  been  decidedly  on  Carrie,  therefore  the 
triumph  was  of  the  more  moment.  So,  over  and 
above  the  results  of  Pentonville's  enquiring  mind, 
Emily  had  confided  in  Carrie ;  and  Sir  Brummel,  in 
his  laconic  fashion,  in  the  Honourable  Jem;  and  the 
event  of  the  day  became  the  common  property  of  the 
Abbey. 

"  Come  into  court,  Brum,"  Gosling  was  saying,  as 
he  brought  up  his  companion,  looking  decidedly  sheep- 
ish, for  introduction  to  Daisy  in  his  new  character; 
"  and  don't  look  so  jolly  down  in  the  mouth,  old  man  1 
There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  Carrie  Beaufort  made 
her  appearance  with  Emily.  Whatever  the  latter  young 
lady  might  amiably  have  expected,  there  was  no  feeling 
of  annoyance  about  Carrie,  who  was  genuinely  delighted 
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with  the  catastrophe,  and  felt  that  she  shone  with  a 
reflected  glory. 

"  Oh  Daisy,  what  do  you  think  ? "  she  said,  before 
Gosling  could  proceed.  "  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Lady 
Coates ! " 

''Oh,  Brum!  Brum!"  said  Daisy,  in  a  low  voice, 
with  an  air  of  sad  reproach,  and  her  eyes  dancing  with 
fun,  after  a  complimentary  salutation  to  the  promised 
bride. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  Daisy,  you  know,"  confided  Sir 
Brummel,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  and  quite  pathetic 
earnestness,  "  I  haw  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  Daisy  said,  ''  did  she  make  you 
do  it  ?  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart,  dear," 
she  added  to  Emily. 

''  Thanks,  awfully,  dear,"  said  the  heroine  of  the 
moment,  very  languidly ;  ''  it's  so  -good  of  you  to  say 
so.  Isn't  she  just  savage  ? "  whispered  the  amiable 
maiden  to  Carrie  Beaufort. 

"  If  she  is,  dear,  she  conceals  it,  don't  she  ? " 
answ^ered  the  young  lady  addressed.  ''  Do  you  know, 
dear,"  she  went  on,  the  chapter  of  confidence  having 
been  embarked  upon,  ''  Jemmy  has  very  nearly  asked 
me." 

H  2 
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"Really,  dear?"  this  with  a  superior  smile,  as  of 
one  in  safe  haven.     "  What  does  your  aunt  say  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  her,  dear ; 
she  left  us  together  just  now  without  saying  a  word." 

"Ah  !  Lord  Gand-er  must  be  bad,  dear." 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  that  worldly-wise  Emily. 

"  Faithless  Brum  ! "  Daisy  was  saying  to  her  baronet 
meanwhile,  holding  him  in  amused  play.  "  Have  I 
lived  to  be  deserted  in  this  way  ? " 

''  Ton  my  soul,  no  ! "  Coates  earnestly  assured  her. 
"  If  you  don't  hum  like  it,  I'll  haw  break  it  off." 

"  Not  on  my  account,  I  beg,"  said  Daisy ;  ''I  shall 
get  over  it  in  time,  but  it  took  me  by  surprise." 

"  Haw  yes.     So  it  did  me." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  proposed.  Would 
you  mind  doing  it  over  again  ? " 

"Haw  yes,  I  would.  I  don't  hum  think  I  ever 
can." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  you  never  may,"  said  Emily,  with 
a  pout,  a  proper  jealousy  of  her  swain's -attentions  having 
brought  her  within  hearing  of  the  last  word  or  two. 

"  Fact  is,  you  know,"  Coates  was  still  able  to  assure 
Daisy,  "you  know  you  quite  haw  cut  me  for  the  big 
fellow,  and  the  other  day  it  was  too  hum  wet  to  shoot." 
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But  Emily  removed  him  before  he  could  enter 
into  further  explanations,  only  to  encounter  the  anxious 
gaze  of  the  delighted  Pentonville. 

"  H — have  you  told  Lady  Luscombe  ? "  he  chuckled 
out,  poised  on  the  point  of  his  varnished  little  toes, 
about  the  breadth  of  a  corn  in  their  boots. 

"  Haw  no,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"  Then  1 — let  me,  p — please  let  me  ! "  entreated 
his  lordship.  "  I  wouldn't  let  anybody  else  t — tell  her 
for  the  world  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  oh,  yes  !  this  is  to  give  notice  !  "  laughed 
Carrie  Beaufort,  as  Pentonville  trotted  off.  The  little 
lady  had  again  attracted  the  volatile  Jemmy  to  her 
side  upon  a  tempting  sofa,  and  was  purring  with  much 
content.     "  Exit  the  town-crier !  " 

"  Somebody  take  care  of  him  !  "  called  out  Gosling, 
in  the  same  tone ;  "  if  he  gets  so  excited  his  pads  will 
work  down.  He's  padded  all  over,  you  know,  Clipper  ; 
I'll  take  my  oath  of  it.  They  brought  me  his  coat 
one  night  by  mistake ;  and,  by  Jove,  he's  all  padding, 
Hard-Labour  is." 

"  Don't  speak  disrespectfully  of  padcjing,"  said  a 
quiet  and  cynical  voice,  which  now  joined  itself  to  the 
conversation,  though  nobody  had  seen  the  owner  make 
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his  way  into  the  room.  "  It's  the  motive  power  of  the 
age ;  it's  the  staple  of  what  we  read  and  the  bulk 
of  what  we  eat;  it's  another  name  for  adulteration. 
The  creed  of  the  statesman  and  the  oratory  of  the 
divine — padding.  The  backbone  of  Liberal  progress 
and  of  Conservative  reaction — padding.  The  mush- 
room millions  that  grow  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
sprout  out  in  West-end  palaces — padding.  The  calves 
of  our  servants  and  the  hair  of  our  wives — padding. 
The  liberal  display  of  the  female  form  divine,  which 
delights  the  Jemmy  Goslings  of  the  age,  and  constitutes 
the  modern  British  drama — padding  ! " 

"  Hear,  hear  ! "  said  Guy,  who  looked  up  from  the 
magazine  he  had  been  communing  with  when  Lestrange 
entered,  having  recovered  his  self-command  during  the 
preceding  scene. 

As  he  gave  his  approval  of  the  Count's*  senti- 
ments, he  got  up  from  his  seat  and  insensibly  found 
himself  again  with  Daisy.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
the  two,  deep  again  in  talk,  though  of  a  less  disturbing 
kind  than  that  which  Pentonville  had  interrupted, 
strolled  out  of  the  room  together  down  the  path  of 
flowers. 

Lestrange  followed  them  with  his  furtive  eye,  and 
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tumec  to  the  rest  of  the  assembled  party  again.  His 
(Usquisition  on  padding  had  been  listened  to  with  the 
reverential  silence  to  which  he  was  accustomed  when 
in  the  didactic  vein.  The  sentiments  of  the  company 
on  the  subject  first  found  a  voice  in  Coates. 

"  Haw,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"  How  the  Count  talks  ! "  said  Carrie  to  her  com- 
panion, with  much  admiration. 

"  He  don't  talk  more  than  me,"  answered  Jem,  with 
little  grammar,  but  some  jealousy. 

"  No,  Jemmie  ;  but  he  says  so  much  more." 

"  How  jolly  rude !  just  like  the  fellows  in  a 
comedy." 

"  Let  me  add  my  congratulations.  Sir  Brummel,"  said 
Lestrange. 

"  How  have  you  heard  ?  "  Coates  asked. 

"  I've  always  heard,"  answered  the  Count,  quietly. 

"  He's  like  a  haw  damned  conjuror,"  muttered  the 
uncomfortable  Coates. 

"  Don't  you  hate  that  man  ? "  asked  Carrie  of  Jem, 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  as  Lestrange  was  saying  some- 
thing to  Miss  Emily  Challoner. 

"  Awfully,"  he  answered,  with  conviction. 

"  Shall     I    tell    your    fortune  ? "    said     Lestrange, 
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laughing,  and  turning  again  to  Sir  Brummel,  "  Mr. 
Benedick,  the  married  man  ? " 

''  I  don't  know  why  you  call  me  Benedick,"  said  the 
Baronet,  rather  gruffly ;  "  but  hum  no." 

"■  By  all  means  let  us  hear  it,"  interposed  Emily, 
anticipating  something  pleasant  in  honour  of  the 
occasion. 

"  You  will  marry  in  a  month,"  said  Lestrange,  in 
the  same  tone  of  good-humoured  laughter,  which  he 
could  put  on  like  anything  else  when  he  chose ;  "be 
tired  of  each  other  in  two,  separate  in  three,  and  get 
divorced  at  the  convenience  of  the  Law." 

He  had  taken  Sir  Brummel's  hand  in  his  palm, 
and  affected  to  study  its  lines  in  the  true  soothsaying 
fashion. 

"  Haw  I  say  hang  it !  "  said  Coates. 

''  How  absurd  ! "  added  the  disgusted  Emily*  laugh- 
ing not  very  pleasantly. 

''I  don't  know,"  muttered  the  Baronet,  under  a 
thick  moustache,  which  allowed  the  charitable  to  sup- 
pose that  his  mouth  might  be  expressive.  ''  It  seems 
so  awfully  possible." 

"  What  did  you  say  ? "  demanded  Emily,  in  a  rather 
imperious  tone  which  boded  storms  on  the  other  side, 
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when  the  point  of  matrimony  should  have  been  safely 
weathered. 

"Nothing  to  matter,"  answered  the  victim  of  her 
spear. 

And  from  her  experience  Emily  believed  him. 

"  You're  like  the  gipsies  at  Epsom,"  said  Gosling. 
"By  Jove,  I'll  have  a  turn.  Have  you  anything  to 
tell  me?". 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Lestrange,  appropriating  the 
plump  and  rosy  little  hand  which  the  other  held  out 
to  him.  "  The  lines  of  wit  and  wisdom  strongly 
marked.  You  should  be  one  of  our  hereditary  legis- 
lators.    I  think  you  soon  will  be." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  Gander's  bad  ? "  said  Gosling, 
with  a  real  anxiety  in  his  voice,  which  had  the  effect 
of  raising  Lestrange's  eyebrows  a  little.  He  had  always 
been  a  little  contemptuous  of  the  Arcadian  side  of  the 
Honourable  Jem. 

"  Didn't  I  say  so,  dear  ? "  whispered  Emily  to 
Carrie,  in  a  voice  of  confidence. 

"Don't  chaff  a  fellow  about  that,"  Gosling  went 
on,  verb-mixing.  "  I'd  rather  anything  happen  than 
lose  dear  old  Gander.  But  it's  all  humbug  this  sort 
of    business.       Why    don't    you    tell     us    something 
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about  yourself?"  he  asked,  with  an  audacity  he 
wondered  at.  "All  anybody  knows  about  you  is  that 
the  fellows  say  you  come  from  Greece." 

"  Greece  ? "  said  the  Count,  the  eyebrows  lifting 
again;  "I  give  you  my  word  that  it's  one  of  the  few 
countries  I  never  was  in  in  my  life." 

"  Hang  it !  where  were  you  then  ? "  asked  Gosling, 
vaguely. 

"Where  was  I  when?  This  time  last  year  I  was 
in  Pondicherry." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Carrie,"  said  Jem  to  his  friend,  confi- 
dentially, "  where  the  deuce  is  Pondicherry  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  recklessly ;  "  somewhere 
in  the  map.  Thank  goodness,  there's  luncheon,"  she 
added,  as  a  mellow  gong  rang  its  summons  from  the 
hall.     "  Jemmy,  take  me  in  ;  I  don't  half  like  it." 

"  Haw  yes,  lunch,"  murmured  Coates,  to  Himself, 
his  eyes  visibly  brightening  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  hero  of  the  hour. 
"  Proposing  makes  one  awfully  hum  hungry.  Come  in, 
Emily,  I'm  doosidly  afraid  of  that  man." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  SERPENT. 

"  You  are  thoughtful,  Faucit.  What  are  your 
thoughts  ? "  said  the  Count  Lestrange. 

A  day  or  two  had  passed  since  the  events  recorded 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  a  shadow  as  of  something  to 
come  seemed  to  settle  down  upon  Luscombe  Abbey. 
Changes  had  taken  place  in  the  personages  of  the 
scene.  Jem  Gosling  had  been  called  away  by  the  serious 
illness  of  his  elder  brother,  and  Carrie  Beaufort  was 
left  for  the  time  disconsolate.  Lady  Pepperharrow, 
too,  had  taken  her  departure  for  abroad,  somewhere 
for  the  winter-quarters  of  the  south,  which  her  ladyship 
had  of  late  affected.  Daisy  had  at  one  time  arranged 
to  go  with  her,  but  they  had  parted.  Daisy  was  grow- 
ing restless,  strange,  not  herself,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  had  something  like  a  scene  with  her 
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kind  old  friend,  who,  to  her  astonishment  and  anger, 
had  one  day  taken  her  to  task  about  her  friendship 
with  Guy  Faucit. 

"  I  always  thought,  my  dear,  that  the  young  man 
was  very  fond  of  you,"  Lady  Pepperharrow  said ;  "  and 
indeed  I  never  knew  how  anybody  could  elp  it.  And 
it  disappointed  me  very  much  when  he  didn't  come 
forward,  and  you  married  that  odious  Mr.  Brent.  I'm 
sure  I'd  have  done  anything  I  could  to  prevent  it, 
and  to  bring  you  and  Mr.  Faucit  together ;  and  now 
everybody  says  that,  after  all,  you  were  engaged,  though 
you  never  said  anything  to  me  about  it,  and  that  you 
didn't  heave  at  all  well  to  im,  and — " 

"Lady  Pepperharrow,  I  wish  everybody  would  let 
me  alone.  Nobody  does  such  mischief  as  everybody; 
and  I  can't  understand  how  you  speak  to  me  like  that." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I'm  sure — " 

But  we  need  not  follow  too  closely  the  story  of 
the  difference  between  two  firm  friends.  Lady  Pepper- 
harrow herself  could  give  no  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  been  brought  to  take  notice  of  the 
growing  intimacy  between  Daisy  Brent  and  Guy 
Faucit  as  something  singular  and  to  be  discouraged. 
She  could  not   have  told — for   it   had    been   carefully 
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C(mcealed  from  herself — how  it  was  that  the  Count 
Lestrange  had  insinuated  the  first  suspicions  of  some- 
thing wrong,  and  had  sown  the  seeds  of  distrust  of 
her  favourite  in  Lady  Pepperharrow's  mind.  Always 
laughing  with  Lady  Pepperharrow,  and  covertly  laugh- 
ing at  her,  he  paid  her  mock-gallant  attentions  which 
from  "a  man  of  such  powerful  intellect,  you  know," 
delighted  the  worthy  lady's  soul  and  quite  won  her 
confidence. 

Count  Lestrange  had  established  the  absolute 
influence  over  her  mind,  which  was  desirable  in  the 
high  priest  of  the  mysteries  of  Glycerine  House,  to 
which  post  the  "accomplished  Count  had  been  exalted. 
He  was  certainly  the  man  for  the  place.  A  trained 
painter  and  musician,  he  better  than  any  one  could 
select  the  subjects  and  organize  the  groups  for  a  series 
of  tahlecaix  vivmis,  or  superintend  the  details  of  a 
concert  or  amateur  opera.  London  rang  with  the  fame 
of  a  certain  performance  of  the  'Barbiere,'  in  which 
the  Count's  Figaro  was  a  masterpiece  of  subtlety  and 
tunefulness,  and  Daisy  Brent  warbled  the  bird-notes 
of  Rosine  like  one  of  the  feathered  tribe  hired  and 
tutored  for  the  occasion.  Young  Kensington  South 
of  the  Colonial  Office  brought  his  cultivated  aesthetic 
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taste  to  bear  on  the  character  of  Alraaviva,  and  was 
seen  to  much  advantage  in  the  Spanish  grandee's 
costume,  while  his  mouth  was  observed,  by  the  initiated, 
to  open  and  shut  in  good  time  to  the  accompaniments. 
To  the  TToWol  among  his  audience  he  gave  much  of 
the  gratification  which  the  page-boy  derived  from  the 
efforts  of  a  great  preacher  whom  his  master  sent  him 
to  hear  in  the  neighbouring  cathedral.  "  Well,  James, 
did  you  hear  him  ? "  he  asked,  when  the  boy  returned 
with  a  broad  grin.  ''  Oh  no,  sir,  I  didn't  hear  him. 
But  I  seed  him  a  hollering."  And  so  young  South 
of  the  ^Esthetics  ("  isn't  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  they 
call  the  Aztecs  ? "  asked  an  enquiring  railway-porter 
who  saw  him  get  out  of  the  train)  warbled  "  Ecco 
ridente  il  cielo  "  so  articulately  that  the  whole  of  the 
front  row  very  nearly  heard  him.  Patti  and  Nilsson 
themselves  were  among  the  listeners  to  the*  opera, 
and  Lady  Pepperharrow  was  in  the  seventh  heaven. 
She  had  been  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  herself 
appearing  in  the  duenna's  part,  but  was  gratified  by 
the  appearance  of  Norbiton  and  Surbiton  as  two  guards 
(persmice  mutce)  in  the  scene  of  the  arrest,  where  they 
occupied  the  opposite  corners  of  the  stage  like  two 
loving  strawberries  moulded  on  one  stem.     The  per- 
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formance  was  a  talk ;  and  not  less  so  the  amateur 
comedies,  which  put  the  Prince  of  Wales's  and  the 
Haymarket  to  shame,  under  the  skilful  guidance  of 
Lestrange.  I  attended  some  of  them  with  Binks,  who 
growled  a  good  deal,  and  deplored  the  absence  of  pro- 
fessional training.  Binks  had  himself  begun  stage  life 
as  an  amateur,  and  the  ill-natured  professed  to  detect 
a  flavour  of  the  origin  in  his  most  pronounced  feats. 
But  Binks's  wigs  stood  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism. 

"  I  feel  that  I  never  could  have  been  strong-minded, 
Count  Lestrange,"  Lady  Pepperharrow  said  to  her 
Philostrate,  when  recruiting  herself  after  her  exertions 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  and  regretting  her  inability 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  a  thinking  movement  which 
was  then  agitating  society.  "But  I  adore  art  and 
science,  and  their  charming  professors.  You  see  how 
many  of  them  come  to  my  ouse,  and  are  good  enough 
to  say  that  I  am  naturally  artful  —  I  mean  artistic. 
My  life  is  such  a  busy  one  !  " 

''You  take  too  much  out  of  yourself,  dear  Lady 
Pepperharrow,  indeed  you  do,"  said  the  Count. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  am  afraid  I  do.  You  can  t 
think  what  a  correspondence  I  ave,  Count  Lestrange. 
It  was  only  this  morning  that  I  was  begged  for  another 
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subscription  for  the  conversion  of  the  poor  dear  Jews. 
I  ave  so  many  friends  among  them  that  I  naturally 
long  to  see  them  converted,  though  indeed  they  seem 
to  do  very  well  as  they  are.  You  really  must  elp 
me,  Count,  indeed  you  must,  to  see  about  the  con- 
version of  the  dear  Jews." 

So  in  small  things  and  great  Lady  Pepperharrow 
learned  to  lean  upon  the  Count  Lestrange,  who  had 
a  way  of  keeping  all  the  threads  in  his  hands  when 
he  had  some  especial  object  in  view.  Neither  Lady 
Pepperharrow  nor  Daisy,  nor  any  one  else,  could  have 
laid  a  finger  on  the  moment  in  which  he  succeeded 
in  working  the  old  lady  up  to  a  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  her  favourite's  alliance  with  Guy  Faucit  at 
Luscombe  Abbey,  and  inducing  her  to  remonstrate 
at  the  most  inadvisable  time  and  in  the  most  inap- 
propriate way.  She  was  a  safeguard  for  Daisy  of 
the  most  invaluable  kind  ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  left 
the  Abbey,  as  she  did,  on  bad  terms  with  the  sore-tried 
woman  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  than  Daisy 
felt  an  utter  sense  of  friendlessness  descend  upon  her 
which  had  had  no  parallel  before.  She  had  nobody, 
then,  to  care  for  her,  nobody  but  Guy.  All  communi- 
cation  from   her   husband,    direct    and    indirect,   had 
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suddenly  ceased,  and  even  in  that  slie  felt  a  fresh  blank 
of  isolation.  More — the  last  payment  of  her  allowance 
had  fallen  due,  and  for  the  first  time  had  not  been 
made  -to  the  day.  If  it  were  to  cease,  what  was  to 
become  of  her  ? 

Meantime,  during  the  few  days  which  passed  after 
the  engagement  of  Coates  and  Emily  had  been 
announced  at  the  Abbey,  the  Count  Lestrange  had 
seized  every  opportunity  of  being  much  with  Guy, 
especially  at  night  in  the  quiet  smoking-room,  when 
Daisy  had  left  the  place  vacant.  From  the  first  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  promised  mentorship,  and  his  dubious 
moralities  and  masterful  cynicisms  had  made  their 
way  through  the  outworks  of  Guy's  mental  citadel, 
carelessly  insinuated,  ceaselessly  suggested,  web- woven 
with  a  skill  in  dialectics  which  the  Count  might  have 
learned  from  a  close  study  of  old  state-crafts,  and  old 
mediaeval  habits  of  thought. 

There  are  two  guiding-stars  in  life,  of  which  one 
must  needs  follow  one — truth  and  expediency.  The 
first  is  cloud-hidden  and  storm-racked  now  and  again, 
and  not  absolutely  patent  to  the  clearest  vision.  But 
it  is  as  steady  as  a  pole-star  behind  cloud  and  storm, 
and  he  whose  course  is  steered  by  it  knows  always  in 
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what  quarter  of  the  heaven  it  lies,  if  he  carry  a  con- 
science in  good  repair  by  way  of  compass  about  him. 
Once  leave  it,  as  an  ignis  fatuus,  and  fall  into  Pilate's 
questioning  habit  of  what  truth  is,  and  expediency  alone 
remains  to  steer  by.  Woe  to  those  who  try  the  course  ! 
for  it  sets  in  one  quarter  and  rises  in  another  by  no 
general  laws  that  man's  wit  has  discovered,  and  he  is 
apt  to  fix  its  latitude  and  longitude  after  the  last  caprice 
of  his  own  changeful  desire.  Hence  many  moral  wrecks 
and  goodly  lives  cast  away.  There  are  always  a  doz^n 
expediences  to  choose  between  in  a  difficulty,  each 
equally  defensible  by  argument.  With  a  little  trouble 
at  times  in  fixing  it,  there  is  always  but  one  truth. 
Guy's  perceptions  of  truth  were  getting  shaken. 

He  was  watching  the  new-betrothed  pair  as,  with 
rather  a  semi-attached  air  of  devotion,  at  all  events  on 
Sir  Brummel  Coates'  part,  they  were  strolling  down  one 
of  the  garden-paths  together,  when  Lestrange  toucherl 
him  on  the  shoulder,  as  told  at  the  opening  of  this 
chapter. 

"You  are  thoughtful,  Faucit.  What  are  your 
thoughts  ? " 

They  were  in  the  same  room  as  that  described  in 
the  last  chapter — the  room  off  the  conservatory. 
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"If  you  are  Satan,  you  should  be  able  to  read 
them,"  Faucit  answered,  rather  doubtfully,  and  with 
sadness  in  his  voice.  The  wound  in  his  heart  might 
not  be  as  wide  as  a  church-door,  but  it  served. 

The  nickname  which  men  had  sometimes  given 
to  Lestrange  was  in  his  mind  as  he  looked  at  him, 
and  some  one  of  those  timely  storm-signals  which  are 
set  up  in  our  tossing  hearts  seemed  suddenly  to  speak 
of  danger.  Guy  was  struck  with  a  nameless  feeling  of 
the  evil  in  his  companion's  face.  The  companion,  how- 
ever, did  not  wince  under  the  epithet,  which  indeed  he 
rather  took  as  a  compliment,  with  an  amused  sense  of 
appropriateness.  He  was  inwardly  revelling  in  a  certain 
jubilant  feeling  of  his  own  power  as  he  thought  of  the 
desert  he  had  made  round  Daisy  Brent.  And  he  was 
full  of  a  sense  of  anticipation ;  for — Lady  Pepperharrow 
gone,  and  not  fixable  anywhere  for  the  moment,  as 
she  was  on  travel  bent — he  had  just  come  'from  Lady 
Luscombe,  whom  he  had  left  crushed  and  beaten,  after 
a  wrestle  and  a  victory. 

"  I  will  try,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Faucit's  remark, 

seating   himself    comfortably   in   a   chair,  ^  a   cigarette 

between  his  Hps.     Tobacco  was  free  of  entrance  in  all 

the  outer  rooms  of  the  Abbey.     "  You  were  moralizing 
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on  that  promising  couple,  and  thinking  that  marriage 
is  a  serious  thing." 

"  You  are  right — as  usual/'  said  Guy,  shortly.  "  I 
expect  it  will  prove  so — to  them." 

"  That  depends  upon  how  they  take  it/'  Lestrange 
said  lightly ;  "  and  by  such  people  marriage  is  not  taken 
seriously." 

"  But  it  must  be — by  all" of  us." 

"Why?" 

"  Well — a  woman  might  answer,  because  it  must."  ~ 

"And  I  answer  as  I  should  answer  the  woman — 
why  ?  again.  If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  world's  pro- 
blems, Faucit,  it  is  easily  done.  Most  arguments  are 
assertions.  Every  one  of  them  should  be  met  not 
by  counter-assertion  or  counter-argument  (which  are 
troublesome  to  oneself — always  leave  the  other  side  to 
argue,  its  standard  sign  of  inferiority),  but  by  onfe  of  two 
questions — '  Why  ? '  or  '  Why  not  ? '  You  have  no  idea 
how  that  will  bring  men  to  their  bearings.  Why  should 
marriage  be  serious,  except  on  scriptural  grounds,  which, 
when  fairly  examined,  admit  of  much  debate  ? " 

"Do  they  know  anything  of  each  other?"  asked 
Guy  abruptly,  ignoring  the  issue. 

Lestrange  laughed  as  he  did  so. 
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"  Precisely.  That  is  the  way  in  which  '  why '  and 
'  why  not '  are  always  evaded ;  the  only  way  of  meeting 
them — the  ignoratio  elcuclii.  I  can  answer  your  ques- 
tion, however.  No,  they  don't  know  anything  of  each 
other.     If  they  did,  neither  would  marry  the  other." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Guy,  impatient  of  the 
sneer.     "  My  creed  is  Mrs.  Browning's — 

'  Learn  to  win  a  lady's  faith 

Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  high  ; 
Bravely,  as  for  life  and  death, 
With  a  loyal  gravity.'  " 

"  Sir  Brummel  has  not  read  Mrs.  Browning,"  said 
Lestrange,  drily.  "  The  motto  of  his  school  is  an 
old  proverb — modified.  Marry  in  haste,  and — divorce 
at  leisure." 

"  It's  a  new  school,"  said  Guy,  with  the  same  expres- 
sion of  disturbed  feeling,  "  and  I  hope  a  small  one." 

"At  present,"  Lestrange  proceeded,  quite  undis- 
turbed. "  But  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress.  This  is 
the  cream  of  society,  and  the  cream  always  turns  first. 
You  have  heard  how  a  httle  leaven  leavens  the  whole 
lump." 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Guy,  with  an  uneasy  laugh, 
"  that  you  can  quote  Scripture  to  your  purpose.     But  I 
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hope  that  these  doctrines  won't  spread,  and  that  you'll 
prove  wrong." 

"So  do  I,"  Lestrange  answered,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  cheery  laugh  on  his  own  side ;  ''  and  I 
don't  pretend  to  know.  Prophecy  was  always  an  uncer- 
tain profession,  from  Isaiah  downwards.  But  drifting 
is  a  dangerous  process ;  and  we  drift,  Faucit,  we  drift." 

"  Yes,  all  of  us,"  Guy  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand  and  his  eyes  looking  out  into  the 
vague.     "  What  am  I  drifting  to  ?  '^ 

He  spoke  more  to  himself  than  to  the  other,  who 
watched  him  for  a  moment  without  taking  any  notice. 
Then  he  said  pleasantly, 

"  You  ?  To  a  comfortable  harbour,"  he  added  in  a 
quiet  tone,  "  not  often  reached.  The  success  of  a  first 
love.     I  promised  you,  you  remember." 

He  spoke  quite  naturally,  as  of  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

"  A  first  love : "  said  Guy,  bitterly,  and  with  an 
unspeakable  regret.     "  I  have  lost  mine." 

"  Have  you  ?     Ask  her." 

He  sent  the  arrow  straight  home,  and  Guy  Faucit 
started  as  it  struck  him.  He  turned  upon  the  Count 
Lestrange  almost  fiercely. 
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"Do  you  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  would  ruin  Daisy 
Brent  ? " 

"  I  think  that  you  might  save  her,"  said  the  other, 
unmoved. 

"  By  robbing  her  of  her  good  name  ? " 

This  was  not  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  the  subject 
had  been  approached  between  them;  but  it  had  not 
been  before  broached  so  openly. 

"Her  name  is  a  bad  one,"  Lestrange  said,  in  a  tone 
rather  quietly  argumentative  than  anything  else,  as  if 
a  point  of  business  were  under  discussion, — "getting 
worse.  If  you  don't  run  away  with  her  somebody  else 
will.     How  should  you  like  that  ? " 

The  very  tone  in  which  the  Count  spoke  seemed  to 
carry  the  subject  out  of  the  region  of  anger,  even  of 
reahty.  Insensibly  Guy  Faucit  fell  into  something  of 
the  same  manner,  though  his  head  and  heart  were  in  a 
whirl.  Good  God  !  how  in  the  last  few  days  Daisy  had 
taken  possession  of  every  fibre  and  component  of  his 
being,  with  the  added  strength  and  tenacity  which  had 
sprung  of  the  iron  self-repression  of  the  eight  long 
years. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  said. 

"  It^s  a  mathematical  certainty.    Given  the  premises, 
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— a  husband  like  hers,  a  nature  like  hers,  a  society  like 
hers, — the  conclusion  follows — elopement.  You  have 
the  first  chance.  Take  it ;  if  you  don't,  I  think  I  shall." 
Quietly  and  more  quietly  still,  with  the  venom  distilling 
in  every  subtle  word. 

"  You  ! "  exclaimed  Guy  Faucit  with  a  laugh,  as  if 
the  last  suggestion  had  been  intended  to  remove  the 
whole  matter  into  the  region  of  the  absurd — "what 
have  you  in  your  favour  ? " 

"Modestly  speaking,"  said  Lestrange,  deprecating 
all  personal  merit  in  himself,  "  the  same  advantage  as 
other  men,  of  course  leaving  you  out  of  the  question.  I 
am  not  her  husband." 

And  the  Count  contrived  to  throw  into  the  last 
words  such  an  immeasurable  expression  of  contempt 
for  good,  and  disbelief  in  all  its  possibilities  in  the 
conventional  world  about  them,  that  Faucit  fairly 
shuddered  as  the  iron  went  deeper  into  him.  He 
shrank  from  Lestrange  with  an  uneasy  and  a  form- 
less fear  for  the  man,  something  of  the  feeling  of 
vague  dread  which  a  great  German  writer  has  said 
always  possessed  him  when  he  met  with  a  man  who 
professed  himself  an  atheist. 

"  Lestrange  ! "  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  almost 
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as  if  lie  were  driven  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
man  for  his  own  sake,  "  are  you  afraid  of  nothing  in 
another  world,  that  you  venture  so  to  play  with  evil 
in  this?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  look  of  quite 
an  innocent  surprise.     "  Why  should  I  be  ? " 

"  You  may  learn  some  day,"  Guy  said,  after  another 
moment's  interval.  "I  begin  to  think  that  you  are 
right,"  he  added,  looking  steadily  and  thoughtfully  at 
the  Count,  whose  eyes  beat  their  usual  retreat  at  once, 
— it  was  a  habit  which  annoyed  their  owner,  but  he 
had  never  been  able  to  cure  them  of  it, — "it  would 
be  to  save  Daisy  Brent,  to  take  her  out  of  the  reach  of 
such  men  as  you  ! '' 

The  Count  Lestrange  smiled  as  the  other  said  it, 
with  a  smile  that  was  almost  an  inward  one — a  cruel, 
imperceptible,  victorious  smile. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  he  said. 

A  very  fever  of  feeling  was  burning  in  Guy  Faucit's 
brain.  All  that  he  could  do  for  Daisy — all  that  ought 
to  be  done  for  her — all  the  bitter  sorrow  of  her  broken 
Hfe,  and  the  blank  isolation  of  his  own,  from  which  all 
the  ambitions  and  schemes  he  had  begun  to  form  when 
first  his  change  of  fortune  came  to  him  had  vanished 
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into  space  and  nothingness  again  in  the  spell  of  her 
constant  presence,  were  a  torture  and  a  tempest  in  his 
mind.  How  lightly  men  spoke  to  her  1  how  lightly 
they  spoke  of  her !  and  what  right  or  room  had  he  to 
resent?  The  Count's  light  words,  which  he  caught 
with  the  deep  purpose  which  he  missed,  stirred  all  this 
gathered  feeling  to  a  cry. 

"  Oh  Daisy  1  Daisy  ! "  he  called  out,  forgetting  where 
he  was  and  with  whom,  "  that  any  man  living  should 
dare  to  talk  of  you  so  ! " 

More  than  once  Lestrange's  eyes  had  wandered  to 
the  door  before  this  burst  of  passion  came.  Even  as  it 
came  the  door  had  opened,  and  Daisy  herself  had 
flashed  into  the  room,  erect,  red  to  the  brow,  and 
quivering  with  anger,  reckless  of  whom  she  met,  reck- 
less of  who  was  there.  Without  concert  or  warning  her 
passion  answered  Guy's. 

"  It's  cruel,  and  I'll  not  bear  it  1 "  she  said,  as  if  to 
any  one  who  cared  to  hear.  "  What  right  has  any  one 
to  speak  so  to  me  ? " 

"  Daisy !  what  is  it  ? "  Guy  appealed,  as  the  two 
vexed  spirits  came  together  with  a  clang  \  for  he  was  at 
her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lady  ! "  muttered  to  himself  Les- 
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trange,  effacing  himself  at  once  without  note  of  warning. 
"  The  flint  is  hot— and  the  steel.     Strike  ! " 

Unnoticed  and  unmissed  he  had  opened  the 
glass  door  leading  into  the  garden,  and  was  gone — 
not  far. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   CRISIS. 

"  Is  that  yon,  Guy  ? "  Daisy  Brent  said.  "  Do  you 
know  what  Lady  Luscombe  has  said  to  me  ? "  The 
words  came  thick  and  fast  and  warm,  and  the  indigna- 
tion in  her  struggled  for  expression. 

"What?" 

"  That  I  shall  have  to  leave  this  house — because 
of  you." 

"  By  what  right  has  she  dared — "  Guy  began'. 

"  By  the  right  of  every  woman,  I  suppose,"  inter- 
rupted Daisy  in  an  infinite  scorn,  "  to  think  and  to  say 
the  worst  of  another.  She  has  insulted  me,  Guy,  that 
wicked  woman,  whose  name  has  been  Scandal's  play- 
thing, to  be  broken  and  patched  up  at  will.  Oh  !  why 
did  I  ever  come  here  ?  But  I  will  go  now — and  at 
once." 
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"  Child  !  where  can  you  go  ? "  Guy  said,  with  pity, 
and  tenderness,  and  self-reproach,  and  a  world  of  feeling 
blended  in  his  tone. 

"  I  don't  know ! "  she  almost  sobbed,  for  the  tried 
heart  was  failing.  "  My  brother  is  abroad,  and  so  is 
my  kind  husband,  and  Lady  Pepperharrow  even.  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do?" 

The  woman  was  very  desolate  and  very  weak ;  and 
Guy  Faucit  had  been  less  than  man  had  not  Lestrange's 
words  come  back  upon  him  with  a  strong  temptation, 
and  shaken  him  from  head  to  foot.  He  loved  that 
priceless  woman  so  deeply ;  she  had  been  so  sorely,  so 
mysteriously,  so  consistently  tried ;  and  he  had  been 
faithful  to  a  dream  so  long.  What  should  she  do  ?  The 
answer  seemed  to  be  knocking  at  his  lips  for  utterance, 
but  he  would  not  yield.  He  walked  away  from  Daisy 
and  he  put  himself  under  a  strong  constraint;  then 
with  a  set  purpose  he  turned  back  again. 

"  You  must  not  go,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  You  need 
not.     I  will." 

She  started  and  looked  up  at  him,  and  her  face 
grew  very  pale.  Then  the  -tears  which  she  had  still 
held  back  came  welling  up  into  her  eyes. 

"  You  will  go  ? "  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  dreamily 
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sweet  that  it  lingered  in  inusic  on  his  ear — "for 
me?" 

Suddenly  he  sate  down  by  her,  and  he  took  her 
hand  in  his,  and  she  left  it  there,  and  in  its  soft, 
involuntary,  clinging  caress  all  the  story  of  her  helpless- 
ness seemed  told. 

"  I  will  go  for  you,"  Guy  said,  in  a  voice  into  which 
in  its  deep  repression  passion  seemed  to  have  con- 
centrated all  its  notes  in  one,  "  as  I  would  stay  for  you. 
I  will  do  that  hard  thing  for  you,  as  I  would  do  the 
easy  things ;  as  I  would  work  for  you,  live  for  you,  die 
for  you  !  If  I  can  leave  you,  Daisy,  judge  how  I  love 
you  !     But  you  can't  guess  that." 

For  the  moment — and  who  should  grudge  it  her  ? — 
she  yielded  herself  up  to  the  influence  of  the  charm, 
and  as  her  hand  lay  in  his  she  listened  with  closed  eyes. 

"  I  think  I  can,"  she  answered. 

"  Not  quite." 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  I  know  what  I  shall  feel — when 
you  have  left  me." 

He  started  up  and  was  standing  at  her  side. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  love  me  again  ? "  he  asked. 

She  held  her  breath  for  a  space  before  she  answered 
him,  and  then  spoke,  fearless  of  disguise,   as  to  one 
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towards  whom  now  concealment  could  be  but  as 
another  wrong. 

"  I  mean  that  I  have  loved  you  always,"  said  she — 
very  simply  and  trustfully. 

"  Thank  God  I "  Guy  said,  very  fervently.  "  I  have 
felt  it  all  the  time.  I  did  not  know  the  feeling  was 
there;  but  it  must  have  been  that  that  I  lived  on. 
You — love — me?"  he  added,  thinking  out  the  words, 
and  dwelling  on  their  meaning. 

She  had  confessed  it  then. 

"  Hush !  let  me  think,"  Daisy  said.  "  I  have  told 
you  this,  I  think,  because  you  are  good  and  brave.  If 
you  were  not  I  would  have  died  first.  Yes,  Guy,  you 
must  go." 

Once  more  there  was  a  pause  between  them,  and 
each  communed  with  grave  and  overpowering  thought, 
as  two  such  spirits  would  commune.  The  tragedy  of 
the  situation  told  itself — told  itself  in  that  frank  avowal 
more  than  it  could  have  done  in  concealment.  Mark 
that  in  her  it  was  very  frank  ;  for  she  had  told  her 
love  to  Faucit  without  questioning  him  of  his,  or 
feigning  womanly  uncertainties  where  she  felt  none. 
The  position,  one  towards  the  other,  in  which  Provi- 
dence or  Fate  had  thrown  them — and  it  was  difficult 
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enough  for  either  to  read  any  ways  of  Providence  for 
the  moment  there — taxed  human  weakness  nearly  to 
its  uttermost,  so  far  as  man  might  judge  of  what 
temptations  are,  or  of  the  strength  they  are  allowed  to 
carry.  Go — then?  go — so?  go,  with  the  music  of  that 
confession  fresh  upon  his  ear  !  Guy  Faucit  had  a  new 
struggle  with  himself,  and  spoke  as  much  to  himself  as 
to  Daisy. 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  hard ! "  he  said,  "  when  I  can  give 
you  all  the  things  for  whose  want  I  lost  you.  What 
mil  you  do  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  Daisy  calmly  answered,  as  one  who  had 
chosen  her  part,  "  that  can  make  me  less  worthy  of  you 
when  you  are  gone." 

Silence  !  silence  !  silence  !  Silence  in  the  room  and 
about  it — silence  in  the  air  and  in  the  flowers — silence 
and  a  void  almost,  in  the  two  hearts  so  full  of  thoughts 
and  so  incapable  of  words.  The  silence  which  seems  to 
speak,  sometimes,  from  all  the  objects  in  the  room, 
which  choose  such  moments  to  fix  themselves  upon  the 
unconscious  memory  as  part  and  parcel  of  some  memor- 
able scene.  The  mind,  unobservant  of  them  before, 
takes  note  of  insignificant  details  which  had  before 
escaped  it,  and  recalls  them    afterwards,  always — the 
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arrangement  of  some  books  or  furniture,  the  aspect 
of  some  ornaments,  the  expression  of  some  pictured 
face.  Such  a  silence  wraps  us  round  in  the  supreme 
trials  of  life,  when  the  sense  of  their  true  bearings  and 
deepest  realities  seems  to  desert  us  for  the  time,  and 
leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  any  commonplace  distraction 
or  wandering  thought,  to  save  us  from  ourselves  and 
from  the  overstrain. 

There  was  no  one  near  either,  but  the  stealthy 
figure  of  one  man  which  might  have  been  occasionally 
seen  to  linger  near  the  garden-door. 

"  But,"  said  Guy  at  last — *'  but " — and  his  voice 
began  to  take  a  new  tone  of  pleading  which  seemed 
half  ashamed — "if  we  laughed  at  the  world  that  has 
been  so  hard  on  us  ?  Your  husband  is  no  husband  to 
you,  your  home  no  home.  Have  we  not  the  right  to 
say  to  each  other,  '  Let  your  life  be  mine  ? ' " 

Yes;  he  spoke  as  one  pleading,  and  pleading  as 
much  with  his  own  better  reason  as  with  hers.  She 
pretended  no  offence,  and  she  thought  a  moment  before 
she  answered,  in  a  tone  as  of  reasoning,  like  his  own. 

"  I  think  that  we  should  have.  I  kn'ow — that  we 
have  not." 

"But,"  and  his  eyes  were  on  the  ground  and  his 
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words  scarcely  made  head-way — "if  I  were  to  plead 
how  well  I  have  deserved  you  ?  If  I  were  to  ask  you," 
at  last  he  added,  in  one  yearning,  faltering  plea,  "  to 
give  up  everything  for  me  ? " 

The  blood  flowed  back  and  ebbed  away  in  her  face, 
and  the  parched  tears  burned  behind  her  eyes,  and  the 
brave  heart  stood  still  in  love  and  longing.     But  she 
raised  those  eyes  to  his  with  never  a  quiver  or  a  fear 
in  them,  and    she    spoke  gently,  tenderly,   pleadingly, 
without  reproach  ;  but  firmly — as  she  stood. 
"  Guy  ! "  she  said,  "  dare  you  ask  me  ? " 
You  were  wrong  in  your  calculations,  Count  Les- 
trange  !     And  it  was  with  a  singular  sense  of  pride  and 
pleasure,  mixed  with  a  miserable  feeling  that  they  must 
part   for  evermore, — for  theirs  must  be  one  union  or 
disunion  only, — that  Guy  Faucit  knew  it. 

"  I  will  never  ask  you,  Daisy  dear,"  he  said — the 
last  monosyllable  unconsciously  and  lingeringly  pro- 
longed -ftipon  a  note  of  immeasurable  sorrow.  He 
suddenly  took  her  head  in  both  his  hands,  and  she 
bowed  that  graceful  head  to  meet  the  embrace,  as  he 
left  upon  her  forehead  one  protecting  kiss,  which  had  a 
blessing  in  it.     "  God  bless  you,  and  good-bye  ! " 

He  turned  straight  away,  not  to  look  at  her  again. 
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and  walked  with  a  steady  step  to  the  glass-door  leading 
to  the  garden.  His  plan  was  formed  at  once,  for  it 
brooked  no  faltering  or  delay.  He  would  find  Lady  Lus- 
combe  and  make  some  instant  excuse,  without  allusion 
of  any  kind  to  anything  that  had  passed ;  and  without 
good-byes  or  wasted  words  to  any  one  else  in  the  house, 
he  would  pack  his  things  at  once,  and  make  his  way 
straight  to  London.  What  lay  beyond  was  formless  in 
his  mind;  but  his  thoughts  were  already  travelling 
beyond  the  seas  again. 

As  we  propose  we  act  not,  if  it  be  not  so  written. 
At  the  glass-door,  even  as  he  opened  it,  Guy  Faucit 
met  the  Count  Lestrange.  In  a  moment  the  Count's 
quick  glance  took  in  the  state  of  matters,  and  there  was 
a  slight  curl  upon  his  lip,  and  a  fitful  glitter  in  his  eyes, 
which  went  in  and  out  again  like  a  glowworm's  lantern. 

"  Are  you  going  away,  Faucit  ? "  he  said. 

"  I  am,"  said  the  other,  quickly. 

The  Count  Lestrange  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  Guy's 
shoulder. 

"You  fool,"  he  said,  rather  impatiently.  "Look 
there." 

Guy  turned  his  head  round,  forgetting  Lot's  wife. 

Daisy  Brent  had  turned  deadly  pale,  and  was  swaying 
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to  and  fro  upon  her  feet.  He  saw  her  falling,  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment,  and  with  one  cry,  "  My  darling ! " 
he  was  at  her  side.  Even  as  he  reached  her  she  fell 
forward  in  a  dead  faint,  and  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
At  something  which  might  or  might  not  have  been  a 
sign  from  the  Count  Lestrange, — nobody  could  say  it 
was, — two  curious  faces  besides  his,  who  seemed  to 
make  room  for  them,  peered  in  at  the  garden-door. 
They  were  those  of  Miss  Emily  Challoner  and  the  Lord 
Viscount  Pentonville. 

"  Just  so,"  muttered  the  Count  Lestrange. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
daisy's  flight. 

Daisy  Brent  left  Luscombe  Abbey  before  the  night 
had  fallen.  Before  the  night  had  fallen  there  were 
whisperings  in  the  fine  ladies'  rooms  and  the  men's 
smoking-corners,  and  battlings  of  much  vehemence  in 
the  servants'  hall,  where  Miss  So-and-So's  maid  had 
never  thought  much  of  Mrs.  Brent's  conduct,  chiefly 
because  the  Abigail  attached  to  Lady  What's-her-name 
considered  her  a  very  charming  lady.  Calumny  ran 
its  course  unrebuked  everywhere,  when  the  little  episode 
witnessed  by  Lord  Pentonville  and  the  fair  Miss  Chal- 
loner  had  leaked  out  in  the  utmost  confidence  to  every- 
body, in  the  course  of  a  well-employed  half-hour. 

The  hostess  pleaded  a  bad  headache  and  shut  herself 
up  in  her  own  room ;  the  Count  Lestrange  had  about 
him  an  air  of  deprecatory  wonder,  whereto  was  attached 
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a  mysterious  afflatus  of  private  information  in  reserve, 
which  was  exceedingly  impressive ;  and  when  it  became 
known  that  Guy  Faucit  had  disappeared  too,  though  by 
a  different  train  and  at  another  time,  the  general  excite- 
ment grew  and  prospered  exceedingly.  When  had  they 
met  ?  how  had  they  met  ?  how  had  the  arrangements 
been  concluded  ? — all  the  surmises  of  a  far-reaching 
charity  had  room  wherein  to  disport  themselves  at 
will. 

Miss  Emily  Challoner  was  in  the  rosiest  flush  of  an 
uncompromising  virtue,  and  pointed  stem  morals  to  Sir 
Brummel,  which  at  first  elicited  from  the  baronet  the 
improper  reply  that  Daisy  Brent  was  a  good  little 
haw  soul,  with  no  harm  in  her,  and  her  husband  was  a 
hum  brute,  who  deserved  all  he  got — except  his  wife, 
Jem  Gosling  added. 

Carrie  Beaufort  stood  up  for  her  friend,  on  the  other 
hand,  right  loyally.  Daisy  had  been  very  kind  and 
considerate  to  her  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  had  been 
giving  much  unobtrusive  help  to  her  romance  with  the 
Honourable  Jem.  She  didn't  believe  a  word  about 
Daisy,  who  had  left  because  she  had  been  insulted,  and 
quite  right  too,  and  she  held  her  aunt's  conduct — 
for  the  whole  story  got  about  in  all  sorts  of  forms — to 
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have  been  very  cruel  and  disgraceful;  and  she  didn't 
know  how  Mr.  Gosling  could  even  venture  to  suppose 
that  Daisy  had  gone  away  with  that  great  big  clumsy 
Mr.  Faucit,  who  ought  to  have  known  bette-r  than  to 
get  her  into  a  scrape.  Indeed,  she  lighted  up  so  angrily, 
and  looked  so  wonderfully  pretty  and  tempting  in  the 
lighting-up  of  her  anger,  that  the  Honourable  Jem  felt 
his  piece  of  mind  quite  seriously  threatened,  and  con- 
lided  to  Norbiton  and  Surbiton  that  the  girl  was  a 
downright  little  trump,  and  no  mistake  at  all  about  it, 
quite  too  good  for  her  aunt's  set,  and  she  ought  to  be 
got  out  of  it. 

If  Norbiton  and  Surbiton  acquiesced,  it  was  without 
emotion.  They  confined  themselves  more  exclusively 
than  ever  to  each  other's  company,  but  seemed  but 
negatively  interested  in  the  crisis.  A  new  book  of 
cloth  specimens  from  Poole's  was  for  the  moment 
absorbing  them,  and  they  were  men  who  had  learned 
the  practical  value  of  the  maxim  about  attending  to 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Though  he  had  been  at  first 
convinced  that  Guy  Faucit  and  Daisy  Brent  had 
concerted  their  departure  together,  Carrie's  indignant 
expostulations  induced  Gosling  to  send  a  message  at 
once  to  an  address  which  Guy  had  given  him  in  London, 
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telling  him  of  what  was  being  said,  and  to  come  back 
if  he  wished  to  disprove  it. 

Guy  did  come  back,  and  immediately,  and  he  came 
back  in  a  tempest  of  trouble  and  of  feeling.  He  had 
left  Luscombe  Abbey  in  loyal  agreement  with  his  pro- 
mise to  Daisy,  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of  her  having 
gone  :  so  he  assured  Jem  Gosling,  with  whom  he  was 
open  in  the  matter,  as  with  some  one  he  must  be. 
Daisy  had  had  a  fainting-fit  when  he  was  by,  but  after 
she  had  come  to  herself  he  had  not  spoken  with  her 
again.  Where  was  she  ?  where  had  she  gone  ?  he  knew 
of  no  one  to  whom  she  could  go,  for  they  had  been 
speaking  of  it  in  the  morning.  At  the  Abbey  no  one 
seemed  to  know;  but  Count  Lestrange  insinuated 
London,  and  that  Mrs.  Brent  meant  to  find  herself 
some  employment  there.  She  had  spoken  of  the  stage, 
but  she  was  anxious  to  avoid  publicity ;  and,  at  least  in 
going,  she  had  left  no  sign  behind. 

The  world  at  Luscombe  Abbey  received  the  re- 
appearance of  Guy  Faucit  sceptically.  Brave  little 
Carrie  was  triumphant,  but  found  no  response  in  Emily 
Challoner,  who  knew  that  people  always  arrange  these 
things  with  some  care,  and  Mrs.  Brent  was  such  an 
adept   in   intrigue.      The  evil   tongues  were   comfort- 
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ably  loosed,  and  there  was  no  chaining  them  again  in  a 
hurry.  A  few  uneasy  days  went  by,  and  a  constraint 
and  discomfort  which  infected  the  whole  place  increased 
and  grew ;  and  no  news  came  of  Daisy ;  and  in  the  cruel 
position  which  was  his  in  the  matter,  Guy  Faucit  could 
make  no  open  sign  of  all  he  felt,  and  of  the  dread 
and  anxiety  which  were  mastering  him;  and  Lady 
Luscombe  pleaded  illness,  and  hardly  showed  herself 
to  her  guests;  and  the  circle  broke  itself  up  in  an 
unadmired  disorder. 

Jem  Gosling  was  called  away  by  a  serious  crisis  in 
his  brother's  health,  and  Carrie  and  he  had  a  parting 
which  was  something  like  a  pledge ;  Sir  Brummel 
Coates  departed  to  make  preparations  at  the  ancestral 
home  of  all  the  Coateses  for  the  reception  of  a  blooming 
bride, — he  did  not  seem  quite  easy  in  his  mind  as  the 
time  drew  near,  and  hawed  more  copiously  than  ever ; 
but  his  fate  was  in  the  hands  of  one  of  no  vacillating 
nature,  and  she  thought  delay  in  the  nuptials  unadvis- 
able ; — the  Lord  Viscount  Pentonville  was  all  anxiety 
to  know  whether  or  not  he  had  won  that  bet  of  his 
with  the  Count  Lestrange,  which  the  Coiint  Lestrange 
himself,  with  all  his  omniscience,  seemed  unable  or 
unwilling     to     decide ;     the    Count     was     mysterious 
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and    self-involved,  but    was    a   great   deal   with    Guy 
Faucit. 

September  had  been  with  them  in  its  many-coloured 
harvest  robes  when  the  recluse  of  the  ruins  turned  his 
face  to  the  Abbey ;  and  when  he  left  it — sad,  hopeless, 
weary,  as  he  had  been  in  days  of  old,  though  with  a 
name  at  his  feet  and  a  fortune  at  his  back — chill  October 
was  just  coming  in  with  the  hectic  on  her  cheek,  and, 
to  the  sad  autumn  music  of  the  falling  leaves,  Nature 
was  drawing  back  the  curtains  of  Summer  from  many  a 
far-off  view  which  they  had  folded  from  the  sight.  The 
fields  were  bare  of  grass  and  crops,  and  not  three  full 
months  remained  to  the  time  when  Lestrange  must 
win  or  lose  his  wager :  for  he  knew  well  enough  that 
Faucit  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  he  had  not  won  it  yet. 
But  he  had  not  lost  it,  either.  And  Guy  Faucit  and 
the  Count  Lestrange,  in  the  early  days  of  October,  went 
to  London  on  a  quest  together. 

Yet  the  Count  Lestrange  knew,  and  he  knew  all 
the  while,  what  had  become  of  Daisy  Brent.  When 
she  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  Guy,  the  Count  was 
comfortably  persuaded  that  his  wager  was  safe  and  sure. 
She  could  never  let  the  lover  go  now,  he  thought ;  poor 
human  nature  must  be  too  strong  for  that ;  and  when  he 
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had  brought  Guy  back  from  the  door  to  his  lady's  side, 
and  summoned  those  two  convenient  witnesses  of  his 
to  see  what  looked  like  an  impassioned  embrace,  he 
was  gone. 

When  Daisy  came  to  herself  again,  she  saw  no  one 
but  Guy.  She  reproached  him  in  the  first  rush  of  feel- 
ing, the  poor,  tortured  heart,  and  asked  him  why  he  had 
not  kept  his  word,  and  gone  at  once.  Then  in  an  out- 
burst of  tears,  which  she  could  hold  back  no  further,  she 
tore  herself  from  him  and  rushed  to  her  own  room. 
Even  as  she  did  so  she  met  Emily  Challoner,  and  from 
a  few  pointed  remarks  from  that  virtuous  maiden,  who 
already  considered  the  proprieties  and  dignities  of 
married  life  under  her  special  protection,  she  learned 
that  the  cruel  though  hesitating  words  with  which 
Lady  Luscombe  had  addressed  her — she  saw  the  cruelty 
but  not  the  hesitation — had  been  but  the  beginning  of 
a  storm  that  was  to  assail  her.  A  bitter  disdain  and 
auger  took  possession  of  her  whole  soul  and  spirit,  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  going  straight  to  Guy  Faucit, 
and  trusting  her  life  to  him ;  but  in  the  quiet  of  her 
room,  even  in  the  whirl  of  all  the  passion  which  pos- 
sessed her,  she  soon  saw  clear  before  her  the  purpose  of 
a  steady  soul.     Not  for  her  own  sake — not  for  his — 
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would  she  allow  fancy  pictures  to  tempt  her  of  a  happi- 
ness which  could  not  be.  She  had  seen  an  instance 
before  her  own  eyes  not  very  long  before,  of  a  young 
and  frivolous  friend  of  hers,  who  had  taken  the  desperate 
step  to  which  she  was  so  sorely  tempted  now,  under 
circumstances  which,  as  in  her  own  case,  seemed  to 
make  the  transgression  venial ;  and  she,  who  in  a  large- 
hearted  charity  had  befriended  the  poor  desolate  girl 
when  the  world — which  had  encouraged  her  to  the  mis- 
take and  given  her  every  opportunity  for  and  incitement 
to  it — turned  its  back  upon  her  and  cast  her  out,  had 
seen  with  her  eyes  the  misery  which  followed,  and  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  character  and  loss  of  self-respect, 
which  she  recognized  as  the  inevitable  consequences. 
Was  she  not  rewarded  for  her  courage,  for  which  the 
world  had,  as  she  knew,  after  its  fashion,  blamed  her 
and  held  her  cheaply,  by  the  warning  it  had  given  her 
of  her  own  danger  ?  She  would  and  could  blind  herself 
with  no  sophisms,  nor  believe  that  Guy  and  herself 
could  be  the  solitary  exception  to  the  law  which  says, 
that  the  happiness  of  two  souls  which  "  love  on  through 
all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die,"  is  not  to  be  won  in 
that  way.  But  she  knew  that  Emily  Challoner's  words 
and  Lady  Luscombe's  made  the  Abbey  an  impossible 
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place  for  her,  whether  Guy  kept  his  promise  of  going  or 
not.  How  she  honoured  and  loved  him  for  the  promise  ! 
She  would  not  sleep  under  that  roof  one  other  night ; 
but  without  a  word  of  farewell  to  anybody,  she  would 
make  her  way  to  London  with  what  money  and  jewels 
she  had,  and  find  herself  some  employment.  In  the  life 
which  she  had  been  leading  for  the  last  few  years  she 
had  often  thought  of  turning  some  of  her  many  talents 
and  accomplishments  to  account  in  the  way  of  work, 
which  seemed  to  her  the  one  road  to  forgetfulness  and 
healthy  occupation  of  the  mind,  for  one  in  her  false  and 
unhappy  position.  She  felt  within  herself  high  capaci- 
ties of  mind  and  soul  unkilled,  and  though  her  trial 
seemed  to  her  cruelly  hard,  yet  she  believed  in  her  way 
that  the  harder  trials  are  for  the  stronger  souls,  and 
began  to  brace  herself  to  the  thought  of  an  entirely  new 
life,  which  should  be  severed  completely  from  every  link 
with  the  old.  And  as  her  thoughts  began  to  assume 
form  and  purpose,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  help 
to  resist  all  recurrence  of  the  terrible  temptation  which 
beset  her,  out  of  the  depth  of  her  love  for  the  man  who 
was  ready  to  give  his  fate  into  her  hands  'for  good  or 
evil,  with  a  career  before  him  which  she  could  but  mar. 
No — not  that.     She  would  not,  ever.     So  she  prayed  as 
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she  had  not  often  prayed  of  late,  poor  girl ;  and  rose 
from  her  knees  with  the  strange  but  very  real  sense  of 
strength  and  comfort,  which  follows  so  often  and  so  close 
upon  real  and  earnest  prayer. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  little  ante- 
room which  was  set  apart  in  the  luxurious  Abbey  for  a 
private  boudoir  of  her  own.  By  the  time  that  knock 
was  heard,  Daisy  had  entirely  conquered  her  self-posses- 
sion, and  was  quietly  resolved.  She  wondered  for  a 
moment  who  was  come  to  disturb  or  to  notice  her; 
then  solved  the  doubt  by  admitting  the  visitor.  It  was 
the  Count  Lestrange.  She  looked  at  him  with  unfeigned 
surprise  and  mistrust,  to  which  he  gave  neither  attention 
nor  encouragement. 

"  You  here  ! "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Brent,"  he  answered.  ''  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ? " 

For  his  glance  had  travelled  quickly  round  the  room, 
and  taken  in  all  the  signs  of  departure. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  she  said. 

''  Alone  ? " 

"  Alone." 

Her  brow  contracted,  and  she  spoke  with  a  serious 
emphasis. 
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''  Hem  ! "  was  his  answer,  or  rather  the  inarticulate 
sound  of  which  that  inadequate  monosyllable  is  the 
recognized  expression  in  print.  His  mind  canvassed 
the  situation,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  failed  again. 
"  Confound  the  woman ! "  he  thought  to  himself,  "  is 
she  ice  then,  after  all  ?  " 

He  could  only  have  made  a  mistake  in  tempera- 
ment, he  thought.  Principle  did  not  enter  into  his 
views  of  the  matter  at  all  as  a  possible  factor.  But 
to  one  of  his  mind,  the  latter  would  have  seemed  far 
the  less  awkward  obstacle  to  encounter. 

If  Daisy  were,  as  he  now  began  to  believe,  strong 
enough  and  bold  enough  to  hold  her  own  till  the  Indian 
climate,  or  the  course  of  Nature,  or  the  spirit  of  per- 
versity, or  anything,  were  to  deprive  her  of  Mr.  Brent's 
valuable  husbandship,  the  result  would  be  to  the  last 
degree  enraging ;  and  not  only  for  the  loss  of  the  bet, 
which,  in  the  face  of  certain  awkward  comj^lications 
w^hich  had  been  taking  place  in  the  Count's  finances, 
was  becoming  with  him  a  very  pressing  consideration 
indeed.  What  was  he  going  to  do  ?  Provoking  !  Here 
were  these  two  in  the  house,  avowed  loVers,  who  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  fall  into  each  other's  arms  before 
witnesses,  with  everything  in  the  world  to  tempt  and 
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encourage  them  to  defy  conventionality  with  a  clear 
conscience,  and  nothing  to  prevent  it  but  either  the 
most  ridiculous  scruples  or  the  most  Machiavellian 
calculation  on  the  lady's  part.  She  must  have  heard 
of  John  Brent's  illness  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  he 
concluded. 

*'I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Mrs.  Brent,"  he  said, 
with  a  grave  air  of  protecting  friendship,  having 
sketched  the  next  move  in  his  campaign  at  once. 

"  Yes  ? "  she  answered,  in  no  very  responsive  tone. 

"  Of  course  I  have  heard  the  things  which  are  being 
said,  and  have  been  said  to  you." 

She  might  have  been  stone  for  any  sign  of  being 
moved  by  this. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered. 

"  And  of  that  unlucky  fainting-fit — "  he  went  on. 

"  Why  unlucky,  Count  Lestrange  ?  "  she  interrupted 
him.  "  It  is  a  thing  women  are  always  liable  to.  If 
what  you  call  the  ill-luck  of  it  refers  to  Mr.  Faucit,  I 
suppose  he  did  what  you  or  anybody  would  have  done. 
The  things  which  are  being  said,  as  you  put  it, 
are  very  foolish  and  very  unworthy.  But  as  I 
don't  choose  to  give  them  any  countenance,  I  am 
going." 
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"  Where  ? "  asked  the  Count,  who  watched  the 
proud  face  with  an  irritated  admiration. 

She  baffled  him,  and  he  hated  to  be  baffled. 

"  I  really  hardly  know,"  she  answered,  with  an 
admirable  indifference.  "  Like  most  people,  I  suppose, 
to  London." 

"  Not  to  India  ?  " 

"  Count  Lestrange  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  might  perhaps 
have  had  some  news  from  Mr.  Brent."  He  spoke 
hesitatingly. 

She  looked  at  him. 

"We  don't  speak  of  him,  you  know,"  she  said. 
"  No,  I  have  had  none  whatever." 

The  Count  indulged  in  what,  if  he  had  given  it 
outward  expression,  would  have  been  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  but  you  know  that  I  have 
been,  in  a  certain  sense,  his  banker  here  for  you  for 
the  payment  of  the  allowance  he  made  you." 

"  Which  I  have  not  forgotten  that  you  secured  for 
me,"  she  answered.  ''  I  have  not  found  so  many  friends 
in  life  that  I  should  wish  to  forget  that.".  She  looked 
frankly  at  him,  and  held  out  her  hand.  He  did  not 
seem  to  notice  the  action,  and  the  furtive  eyes  wandered 
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away  from  her.  There  was  a  hesitation  in  his  manner 
which  might  have  been  even  more,  or  more  meaning, 
than  was  warranted  by  what  he  had  to  say.  She  antici- 
pated him  before  he  said  it.  "  The  last  quarter  was 
due  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  have  not  had  it,"  she  said. 
"  You  told  me  there  was  a  delay,  but  only  a  momentary 
one.     Can  you  let  me  have  it  now  ?  I  really  want  it." 

He  walked  away  from  her  to  the  window,  and  seemed 
to  consider  with  himself.  Perhaps  it  was  another 
wrestle  of  the  good  angel  yet.  But  it  did  not  last 
very  long.  The  throws  had  been  too  many  and  too 
rude. 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  of 
sympathy,  "  that  the  delay  may  be  a  more  serious  one 
than  I  had  hoped.  I  half  feared  it,  but  did  not  like 
to  say  so  :  your  husband  has  got  into  difficulties  again, 
Mrs.  Brent,  and  his  remittances  have  for  some  time 
past  been  very  irregular." 

''  For  some  time  past !  "  she  said,  very  pale,  folding 
her  hands  upon  her  lap.  What  new  difficulty  had  she 
to  meet  now  ?  Was  the  world  to  be  begun  indeed, 
from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  by  one  so  little 
used  or  trained  to  climb  ?  "  Yet  I  have  been  paid  to 
the  day  till  this  last  time." 
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"  Yes,"  lie  said. 

"  How,  then  ?  By  wliom  ? "  Then  in  a  flash  of 
thought—'*  By  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  again,  in  a  tone  of  considerate 
unwillingness. 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  doubtfully^  for  she 
could  not  help  it.  Almost  to  her  lips  rose  the  question, 
"  With  what  object  ? "  But  she  kept  the  question 
down.  If  he  had  really  done  this  thing  in  kindness, 
it  would  be  too  ungrateful.  Surely,  surely  he  could 
hope  nothing  from  her  again. 

"You  have  paid  the  allowance  yourself?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  it,"  said  he,  in  a  tone   of 

deprecation.     "  It  was  so  much  simpler  than  alarming 

you  unnecessarily ;  and  I  really  thought  the  obligation 

— but  don't  think  there  is  any — would  be  of  the  most 

temporary  kind."     Why  didn't  he  repeat  it  just  once 

more,  she   thought,   in   spite   of  herself  again,   rather 

than  confess  the  truth  at  such  a  moment  as  this  ?     He 

seemed  to  read  the  thought  perhaps,  for  he  went  on — 

"  I  would  have  concealed  the  real  state  of  things  from 

you  still,  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  at  last  that   it 

is  for  the  present  desperate,  and  that  I  should  be  wrong 

L  2 
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indeed  in  allowing  you  to  take  such  a  resolution  as 
that  you  spoke  of  just  now,  when  home  and  friends 
are  most  of  all  necessary  to  you." 

He  is  right,  she  thought,  and  again  mentally  begged 
his  pardon.  In  a  moment  she  had  resolved  to  beg 
it  openly,  and  she  did. 

"  You  have  been,  and  you  are,  very  kind  and  con- 
siderate. Count  Lestrange,"  she  said,  "and  you  must 
allow  me  to  express  all  my  thanks  for  what  you  have 
done.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  misunderstood  you  in 
mistrusting  you,  as  we  both  know  I  have  done,  and  I 
beg  your  pardon.  But  if  what  you  tell  me  means 
ruin,  it  can  make  no  difference  now,  for  here  I  have 
neither  home  nor  friends,  and  never  shall  have." 

"  Mr.  Faucit  ? "  he  suggested,  with  no  sign  of  dis- 
respect, but  as  if  with  genuine  interest  in  Daisy. 

She  flushed,  but  only  a  little,  and  her  sad,  grave 
tone  varied  not  a  sound. 

"  Count  Lestrange,  I  know  that  you  have  heard 
the  story  of  my  old  engagement  to  Mr.  Faucit,  I 
know  that  you  all  have  here ;  and  I  was  foolish  to 
think  that  it  might  not  be  known.  Friends  I  hope 
that  he  and  I  shall  always  be,  but  I  must  fight  my 
fight  for  myself  without  help  from  -him,  for  both  our 
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sakes.  I  do  not  despise  help,  though,  for  indeed  I  want 
it  very  much.  You  know  London  well.  Will  you  give 
me  yours,  and  say  nothing  to  anybody  of  what  you 
may  be  able  to  do  for  me,  or  of  what  I  am  doing  ?  " 

Daisy  Brent  never  showed  her  fearlessness  more  ; 
for  this  was  to  place  herself  in  Lestrange's  power,  and 
she  knew  it.  But  it  mattered  nothing  in  her  new 
scheme  of  life,  and  she  did  not  wish,  from  her  ignorance 
of  the  world's  ways,  to  founder  and  to  sink  at  the 
outset.  She  was  in  her  own  power  in  the  first  instance, 
and  she  knew  its  value.  Lestrange  felt  the  significance 
of  her  confidence  as  well  as  she,  and  felt  a  thrill  of 
satisfied  surprise,  though  he  had  played  for  it.  Once 
more  the  idea  of  abandoning  other  pursuits,  and  using 
the  confidence  for  himself,  came  across  his  mind ;  and 
once  more  he  put  it  aside  for  the  colder  and  more 
practical  purpose  of  his  matured  scheme.  "And  for 
tliree  months — well  ?  "  he  thought  within  himself  in 
Shylock's  words.  His  face  showed  a  sort  of  pleased 
emotion  when  he  answered  Daisy. 

"  I  am  much  touched  by  your  confidence  in  me, 
and  will  try  to  deserve  it,"  he  said.  "  What  is  it  you 
wish  to  try  ?  " 

"The  stage,  if  I  can  find  an  opening  in  no  other 
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way,"  answered  she.    "I  have  some  jewels,  Avhich  will 
serve  me  at  first,  though  not  much." 

"  You  might  have  had   a  fortune  in  them  by  this 
time." 

"  In  presents,  you  mean  ?  Yes ;  I  never  cared 
about  that.  Better  than  the  stage  I  should  like 
teaching,  in  which  I  think  I  might,  after  a  short 
practice,  succeed.  I  would  rather  have  quiet  than 
publicity." 

"  It's  dreary  work." 

"  That  I  don't  mind.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find,  I 
know." 

"  For  an  English-woman,  yes.  If  you  could  pass 
yourself  off  for  a  German  it  would  be  easy  ;  and  I 
know  a  Duchess  or  two  who  would  take  you  up  at 
once.     You  speak  German  perfectly  ;  why  not  try  ?  " 

''  Under  false  colours  ? "  she  said  with  a  *  smile. 
"  No,  I  must  stand  or  fall  on  my  own  merits." 

Lestrange  was  deep  in  thought,  and  he  was  pacing 
the  room.  Events  seemed  to  play  into  his  hands,  yet 
neither  events  nor  he  could  bend  the  spirit  of  Daisy. 
He  risked  the  next  card. 

"  If  you  want  quiet,"  he  asked,  "  why  do  you  mean 
to  try  London  ?  " 
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"  Because  everything  that  is  to  be  found,  is  to  be 
found  there,"  she  said. 

"Not  always.  I  feel  for  you  very  deeply,  Mrs, 
Brent,"  said  the  Count,  "  though  in  that  mistrust  you 
spoke  of,  which  I  know  I  brought  upon  myself,  you 
cannot  yet  quite  bring  yourself  to  believe  me.  I  take 
your  confidence  as  a  proof  that  you  are  beginning.  If 
you  wish  it,  I  can  find  you  a  place  as  a  teacher  at 
once,  for  which  you  will  be  accepted  on  my  recommend- 
ation. It  is  quiet  enough  certainly,  and  modest ;  but 
it  will  be  a  beginning,  and  you  will  be  safe  from  the 
most  passing  annoyance." 

''  Tell  me  about  it,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  a  school-teaching  place,  in  the  care  of  a 
clergyman  near  here,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine  ;  and 
there  would  be  lessons  to  give  in  his  family  too." 

"  Near  here  !  tliat  would  be  impossible." 

"If  it  is  Luscombe  Abbey  whose  observation 
you  want  to  shun  for  the  present,  you  could  find 
no  safer  place.  Mould-on-the-Moss  is  right  away 
in  the  heart  of  the  moors,  and  no  breath  of  its 
politics  would  ever  reach  the  fashiojiable  Abbey. 
Half-an-hour's  train  and  an  hour's  drive^  and  you  are 
there." 
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Rapid  and  clear  was  the  course  of  Daisy's  thought, 
and  she  answered  almost  at  once — 

"  When  can  I  go  ?  " 

"  To-day,  if  you  like.  I  can  telegraph  to  the  clergy- 
man, and  no  one  here  but  myself  need  have  trace  or 
knowledge  of  you." 

■X-  -X-  4f  -Jf  -x- 

There  was  some  little  more  talk  between  them,  and 
within  an  hour  or  two,  as  has  been  told,  Daisy  Brent 
was  gone — gone  out  of  the  life  and  circle  which  had" 
been  so  entirely  hers,  of  which  she  had  been  the  centre, 
without  a  sign. 

In  his  own  room  Lestrange  examined  his  hand  of 
cards,  and  felt  that  his  ace  of  trumps  was  there  yet. 

"  Three  months  of  that,  Mrs.  Brent,  and  I  can 
hardly  fail  again.  Mr.  Brent's  remittance  must  be  kept 
back  for  the  present.  Not  a  bad  stroke  that ;  'and  I 
can  still  play  the  generous  cashier.  I  shan't  be  out 
of  pocket  by  it  either.  Let  me  see — '  The  Rev.  Miles 
Bickers,  The  Parsonage,  Mould-on-the-Moss.'  Chaffers, 
this  telegram  to  the  office  at  once." 

"  Yes,  Count  Lestrange." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MOULD-ON-THE-MOSS. 

MouLD-ON-THE-Moss  was  the  highest  inhabited 
village  in  the  county,  some  said  in  England.  In  winter 
it  was  generally  inaccessible,  and  in  the  best  seasons 
of  the  year  the  springs  of  the  carriages  which  made 
their  way  to  it  groaned  under  the  infliction :  for  the 
roads  were  as  unmade  as  the  famous  ones  which  General 
Wade  took  in  hand,  and  were  little  more  than  rough 
tracks  struo-oflinor  over  moorland  between  walls  of  stone. 
The  main  road  of  the  world  of  civilization  was  severed 
from  Mould-on-the-Moss  by  two  miles  of  desolation, 
over  which  distance  these  enrutted  tracks  made  their 
uneasy  way.  Between  main  road  and  village  there 
were  no  signs  of  habitation,  and  the  two  miles  to  it 
were  a  long  climb.  When  it  was  reached,  the  wonder 
was  why  or  how  it  had  ever  got  there,  or  what  in  the 
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world  could  have  induced  the  rude  forefathers  of  such 
a  hamlet  to  sleep  or  to  eat  there,  or  to  cast  anchor  for 
a  day.  The  village  was  one  straggling  street  of  white 
homesteads,  which  the  original  designer  had  carefully 
picked  out  with  pounds  and  pig-styes,  strewn  about 
in  the  orderliness  of  disorder.  On  a  small  scale, 
the  arrangements  of  next-door-neighbourdom  were  of 
so  casual  a  kind,  that  they  recalled  the  city  of  magnifi- 
cent distances,  called  Washington,  where  an  imposing 
row  of  public  offices  rubs  elbows  with  a  pawnbroker^^s 
shop,  or  a  brand-new  hotel  and  a  stately  private  mansion 
are  separated  by  an  unsightly  piece  of  waste-land, 
devoted  apparently  to  a  spontaneous  growth  of  veget- 
able. As  you  turned  your  back  on  the  church,  which 
was  the  apex  of  the  village,  and  wandered  down  this 
street,  the  houses  grew  gradually  fewer  and  more  far 
between,  and  the  melancholy  waste-lands  mote  and 
more  patent  to  the  eye,  the  acrid  odours  of  pighood 
being  the  more  diffused  withal.  Purely  agricultural 
were  the  poverty-stricken  population  of  this  child  of  the 
sleepy  hollow.  Eyes  with  as  much  of  rumination  and 
as  little  of  thought  behind  them  as  those  of  the  animals 
which  made  so  large  a  part  of  the  community ;  the 
fixed  gaze  of  vacant  curiosity,  which  is  of  all  human 
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problems  tlie  most  perplexing  to  the  /LiepoTre?  av6pu>iT0L 
who  have  their  senses  for  use,  and  can  only  speculate 
darkly  upon  the  way  in  which  men  can  live  through 
twenty-four  hours  as  long  as  our  own,  absolutely  think- 
ing about  nothing.  If  we  are  bored  sometimes,  what 
must  they  be  ?  Yet  no  aspiration  beyond  seems  to 
stir  them  ;  no  Mould-on- the-Mossian  was  ever  heard  of 
who  tempted  fame  and  fortune  in  a  wider  sphere,  or 
was  other  than  content  to  marry  and  beget  children 
after  his  own  ancestral  type,  and  then  to  sleep  with  his 
fathers  after  the  orthodox  but  rather  irritating  form  of 
monotonous  succession  so  insisted  upon — surely  in  a 
vein  of  quiet  irony  upon  the  recurring  decimalities 
which  make  our  scene  of  life — in  the  chronicles  of 
their  majesties  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  only  living 
inhabitant  who  had  ever  been  in  London  at  the  time 
we  are  writing  of  had  been  so  oppressed  by  the  move- 
ment and  the  unrest  which  were  there  about  him, 
that  on  his  return  he  took  to  his  bed  to  make  up  for 
it,  and  left  it  no  more.  The  inquiries  of  neighbours,  so 
far  as  sine-mental  organization  permitted  them  to  be 
made,  as  to  the  things  which  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
resulted  in  little  that  could  be  held  more  articulate 
than  a  shake  of  the  head  or  a  moan.     In  this  strange 
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colony  of  agricoles  life  was  as  an  English  edition  of  that 
led  by  the  wandering  shepherds  of  Central  Asia,  com- 
memorated in  the  finest  strain  of  pure  human  tedium 
ever  set  to  lyric  shape,  by  the  cripple-poet,  Giacomo 
Leopardi.  His  '  Canto  Notturno '  has  to  me  always 
seemed  like  the  reverse  of  the  shield  to  Wordsworth's 
'  Ode  to  Immortality/  even  as  between  the  two  poets 
there  is  a  certain  strange  community  of  expression. 

"  Thou  silent  orb  of  Night, 

What  dost  thou  in  the  Heaven  ? 

Thou  risest  up  at  even, 
And  o'  er  the  deserts  throw'st  thy  light, 
To  sink  at  day : 
Answer — and  say, 
Hast  thou  not  yet  too  weary  found 
The  grey  hills'  everlasting  round  ? 

Irks  it  thee  not  for  aye 
On  the  broad  plains'  monotony  to  gaze  ? 
How  like  to  thine  pass  the  poor  shepherd's  days  I 

He  rises  with  the  sun, 

Drives  to  the  field  his  flocks,  and  sees 

Fountains,  and  flocks,  and  trees  ; 

Then,  his  task  done. 
Lies  wearily  down  at  eventide, 
And  asks  for  naught  beside. 

Oh,  tell  me,  of  what  use  may  be 

His  life  to  him,  or  thine  to  thee  ? 

Oh,  tell  me,  whither  tend, 

And  to  what  end, 
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These  our  brief  pilgrimages, 

Or  tliine  eternal  course  throughout  the  changeless  ages  ? 
*  *  *  * 

Happy,  my  flocks,  are  ye, 

That  know  not  your  own  misery  1 

How  do  I  envy  you  your  lot  I 
Nor  only  so, 
Because  ye  sorrow  not, 

And  that  all  terror,  pain,  distress, 

Are  in  a  moment's  time  forgot, — 

But  that  ye  never  chanced  to  know 
Life's  utter  weariness  : 
Lapped  in  the  soft  shade,  on  the  growing  grasses, 
Ye  cheat  the  time  in  indolent  repose  ; 
But,  though  for  me  as  peacefully  it  passes. 

No  peace  my  spirit  knows  ; 

Verdure  and  shade  invite  in  vain. 
Some  strange  spur  goads  me  with  an  aching  pain  ; 
The  more  I  rest,  the  more  upon  me  grows 

This  dull  unrest  of  brain. 
Yet  have  I  naught  to  ask,  naught  to  lament ; 
As  idle  as  your  joy  my  discontent ! — 
But,  though  I  cannot  measure 
Whence  or  how  great  your  pleasure, 

Happy,  my  flocks,  are  ye  1 

Would  ye  could  find  a  voice 

To  tell  why  ye  rejoice. 
And  that  which  gladdens  you  so  wearies  me  !  "  * 


*  The  translation  (by  the  present  author)  of  the  '  Canto 
Notturno,'  from  which  these  passages  are  tak^n,  appeared  in 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine  '  for  September,  1878. 
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It  may  be  doubted  if  the  speculations  of  Mould-on- 
the-Moss  ever  rose  consciously  to  this  poetic  vein  of 
enquiry,  or  exceeded  a  general  wonder  what  it  was 
all  about.  That  question  strikes  so  home  to  many 
of  us  in  altogether  different  forms  of  life.  Where  did 
I  read  of  the  actress  who,  in  the  middle  of  a  passionate 
scene  upon  the  stage,  stopped  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
and  whispered  to  her  companion,  "  What  nonsense  all 
this  is ;  suppose  we  don't  go  on  with  it  ? "  The  story 
has  been  quoted  in  depreciation  of  the  actor's  art ;  but 
surely  it  has  a  much  wider  moral,  and  is  pointed  equally 
against  all  the  pursuits  of  life. 

For  myself,  Balbus,  who  write  this  chronicle,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  how  often  during  its  progress 
the  same  reflection  has  silently  obtiiided  itself.  Does  a 
politician  never  feel  it  in  the  middle  of  some  passionate 
burst  of  patriotism  about  the  honour  of  England,  which, 
especially  of  late  years,  is  always  suffering  the  rudest 
shock  it  ever  received  since  the  Conquest,  in  the  hands 
of  the  other  side  ?  Does  the  barrister  never  feel  it 
during  an  appeal  to  the  jury  ?  Perhaps  not  so  often, 
because  of  the  fees.  Above  all, — I  ask  the  question 
with  fear  and  trembling, — does  the  man  of  science  never 
feel  it,  he  that  for  some  occult  reason  is  presumed  now- 
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a-days  to  monopolize  what  is  called  "  information,"  and 
propounds  amazing  and  uncomfortable  riddles,  to  be 
answered  perhaps  "  in  our  next  world  "  in  cases  where 
the  continuous  circulation  is  admitted  ?  Does  he  never 
say,  suppose  he  didn't  go  on  with  it  ?  I  am  sure  his 
readers  do.  Yet  it  is  just  because  the  mysterious  Sat/xcoi; 
insists  upon  answering  us  all  in  the  same  way, — "  But 
you  must  go  on," — that  the  actors  and  the  politicians 
and  the  scientific  (or  knowing)  ones,  all  set  their  heads 
at  each  other,  such  as  in  their  different  ways  they 
are,  to  keep  this  jaded  old  world  wagging.  Even 
therefore  the  herds  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  as^ricoles 
of  Mould-on-the-Moss,  give  in  all  round  to  the  re- 
morseless law,  and  I,  Balbus,  swayed  as  by  a  resistless 
Nemesis,  resume  the  diagnosis  of  the  sleepy  Yorkshire 
village,  after  indulging  in  a  digression  towards  which 
five  minutes  ago  I  had  not  the  vaguest  disposition. 
Perhaps  it  arose  from  a  strong  and  sudden  desire  to  "  do 
nothing;"  to  which  immediately  quoth  the  hal\x(iiv — "  But 
you  must.  You  needn't  do  this ;  but  you  must  do 
something,  whether  you  like  it  or  not."  Even  so  said 
the  judge  to  the  jury,  in  the  old  days,  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  when  they  were  rather  tired  of  it, — ''  After  all, 
gentlemen,  we  must  be  somewhere." 
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So  we  are  at  Mould-on-the-Moss,  watching  with 
the  expectation  of  the  rustic  by  the  brawling  little  brook 
which  gives  the  place  its  name,  and  gliding  and  to  glide 
in  its  eternal  roll,  goes  plunging  down  the  meadows  and 
fields  which  lie  behind  and  parallel  to  the  village-street, 
to  mingle  somewhere  with  a  larger  stream  before  its 
baby-waters  are  salted  in  the  sea.  No  wonder  that  the 
rustic  does  watch.  There  is  something  so  infinitely 
tempting,  when  once  the  practice  has  been  indulged  in, 
in  the  aimless  contemplation  of  running  or  falling  wate"r. 
The  chirrup  of  the  brook,  and  the  call  of  the  waterfall, 
and  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  have  all  such  wonderful 
languages  and  burdens  of  their  own,  to  which  one  seems 
bound  to  listen,  as  in  the  hope  of  gathering  from  them 
some  definite  meaning.  They  seem  to  make  very  sen- 
tences in  their  flow,  in  a  tongue  which  is  strange  but 
should  not  be,  and  holds  out  a  promise  of  being  under- 
stood some  day,  when  the  mighty  waters  shall  be 
"  rolling  evermore  "  on  the  shores  of  the  immortal  sea. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  we  "  in  a  moment  travelled  thither," 
now  and  again,  in  the  murmur  of  that  gracious  mes- 
sage. Lie  for  an  hour  on  the  Canadian  verge  alone ; 
give  yourself  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  consult 
the  oracle  of  Niagara. 
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Very,  very  often  did  Daisy  Brent  commune  in 
this  way  with  the  whisper  of  the  Moss,  when  she  had 
fixed  her  quarters,  lost  but  not  yet  forgotten,  in  this 
'  Ultima  Thule '  of  the  moor.  Clear  and  bright  and 
sparkling,  always  a  well-fed  little  bantling  of  a  brook, 
nurtured  by  a  generous  mother-spring  which  flowed  from 
a  tarn  upon  the  hills,  the  Moss  became  quite  self-im- 
portant when  it  was  swollen  by  a  burst  of  rain,  of  which 
the  district  was  by  no  means  sparing.  Then  it  became 
brown  and  insolent,  and  discontent  with  the  proportions 
of  its  bed,  and  went  about  with  a  head  on  it,  like  the 
tawny  mane  which  Father  Tiber  tossed  at  the  Etruscans, 
when  Horatius  cut  the  bridge  down. 

"  Carry  my  messages  to  Guy,  little  brook,"  sometimes 
she  whispered  to  it,  "when  you  have  joined  the  big 
river  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Abbey  hill.  Will 
you  whisper  to  him  sometimes,  even  through  the  louder 
message  which  the  big  river  carries,  of  the  unforgetting 
heart  which  I  know  he  is  thinking  of  now  ?  You  will 
not  always  think  of  it,  Guy.  If  I  went  to  London,  and 
you  heard  of  me  Or  found  me,  you  would  be  fretting 
still,  and  unable  to  take  up  the  work  and  the  name 
which  are  waiting  for  you,  my  fine  old  noble  Guy.  You 
will  be  anxious  and  miserable  about  me  at  first  now,  I 

VOL.    III.  M 
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know ;  but  you  have  grown  accustomed  to  that  in  all 
these  weary  years ;  and  in  time  you  will  think  that  I 
have  passed  out  of  your  life.  If  you  do  not — if  you 
will  not — you  shall  think  that  I  am  dead,  Guy ;  and 
whispers  from  the  world  without  shall  reach  me  of  your 
new  career,  and  of  the  fame  that  I  know  you  are  bound 
to  win.  And  I  will  watch  you  quietly  through  the 
world  which  will  be  no  longer  mine,  and  think  how  it 
mio^ht  have  been  with  us  if  that  dream  of  ours  had  but 
turned  to  a  reality — the  dream  we  dreamed  together  so 
long  ago.  And  so  it  would  have,  Guy,  if  I  had  had 
more  of  courage,  and  more  of  patience,  and  more  of 
faith.  We  never  should  have  met  again,  dear-  and  yet 
I  hardly  know.  It  may  have  been  good  for  us  both, 
after  all,  to  know  how  much  we  could  love,  how  much 
we  did  love,  and  how  impossible — how  utterly  impossible 
— is  the  lesser  feeling  we  both  thought  we  could  live 
upon,  after  the  old  !  Tell  him  all  this,  little  brook,  tell 
him  all  this !  and  tell  him  too,  when  one  day  he  takes  a 
wife  to  his  heart  to  help  him  in  his  life  and  in  his  home, 
that  the  first  love  who  prays  for  him  has  sent  him  her 
blessing  by  you — in  a  tear  ! " 

For  even   as  she  thought  out  these  things,  Daisy 
Brent  wa,s  bending  over  the  long  green  grasses  which 
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wind  and  stream  were  brushing  and  laving  where  they 
grew  by  the  water's  edge,  and  she  felt  something  warm 
fall  from  her  eyes  and  mix  with  the  waterdrops,  of 
which  she  had  been  unconscious  till  it  fell.  Then  she 
looked  with  a  sad  smile  downwards  towards  the  valley, 
and  followed  her  tear  in  fancy,  as  we  follow  some  stick 
or  leaf  that  we  have  cast  upon  the  stream,  till  her  fancy 
lost  it  to  the  sight. 

Sh^  took  up  her  burden  and  she  went  back  up  the 
village  street  again,  after  she  had  been  thinking  these 
things  one  day,  some  weeks  after  her  flight  from  Lus- 
combe  Abbey.  The  lips  of  autumn  and  winter  were 
just  melting  now  in  their  long  kiss  of  yearly  welcome, 
warm  and  rich  in  this  season  of  which  we  are  telling, 
and  full  of  the  charm  which  the  popular  phrase  associ- 
ates w^ith  an  Indian  climate.  The  season  was  an 
abnormal  one  altogether;  and  Dame  Nature  was  in 
one  of  her  contradictory  moods  with  the  calendar,  inter- 
fering with  the  calculations  of  farmers,  disposing  of  the 
auguries  of  prophets,  and  giving  all  the  hints  in  her 
power  to  the  irrepressible  American  to  let  her  alone. 

Daisy  Brent  looked  very  tired.     She  .was  changed 

from  the  brightly  dressed  beauty  whom  we  have  known, 

and  wore  nothing  better  than  the  modest  gear  of  a 

M  2 
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village  school-mistress,  which  became  her  quite  as  well. 
She  was  hke  Perdita  in  the  eyes  of  Florizel,  looking 
and  doino-  her  best  whatever  she  looked  or  did.  But 
the  tired  appearance  was  marked  and  sad.  It  had 
always  been  there  during  her  years  of  London  queen- 
hood, and  her  looking-glass  knew  it  well.  But  it  was 
kept  out  of  sight  of  the  world,  who  being  no  longer  at 
hand  to  keep  it  in  check,  it  had  its  way.  Time  might 
come,  when  the  rest  and  tranquillity  of  the  village  on 
the  moor  should  bring  something  of  their  own  repose  to 
Daisy's  spirit ;  but  that  time  was  not  yet.  The  teaching 
in  the  very  primitive  school  where  the  youth  of  Mould- 
on-the-Moss  acquired  as  little  education  as  they  liked 
to  get,  for  schoolboards  were  in  the  infancy  of  their 
development,  was  not  perhaps  very  restful  to  her ;  and 
she  liked  as  little  the  monotonous  piano-strumming  of 
the  Misses  Bickers,  which  she  superintended  for  a 
small  stipend.  For  poverty,  in  its  grim  reality,  was  in 
good  sooth  knocking  hard  at  Daisy's  door. 

She  had  secured  for  herself,  with  the  help  of 
Lestrange,  a  small  but  sufficient  room  in  one  of  the 
cottages  of  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  village,  which 
belonored  to  the  old  villao^e  sexton,  Delves.  A  crabbed 
but  very  honest  specimen  of  humanity  was  he,  holding 
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Tip  his  head  at  the  Bells  Inn,  in  the  sanded  parlour 
which  is  vanishing  before  the  bar  of  civilization,  on  the 
strength  of  the  varied  experience  of  mankind,  which  he 
considered  that  his  official  position  towards  all  classes  of 
them  gave  him.  He  realized  his  position  all  the  more 
because  he  had  for  a  better  half  the  midwife  of  the 
locality,  and  between  them  he  considered  that  they 
represented  the  sum  of  human  life.  They  "  assisted  at 
his  birth,  and  attended  at  his  death,''  like  the  letter 
"  h "  in  the  old  riddle,  and  had  the  right  to  feel  that 
but  for  them  there  could  be  in  a  manner  neither  living 
nor  dying  in  the  village  of  Mould-on-the-Moss.  He 
had  prospered  as  times  went  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
had  Delves  the  sexton,  and  was  respected  as  a  warm 
man  and  a  well-informed,  with  a  touch  of  scholarship 
acquired  by  a  large  experience  of  epitaphs,  and  a  dash 
of  political  wisdom  even  upon  extra-parochial  matters. 

The  dausjhter  who  had  shared  the  house  and  hearts 
of  the  worthy  couple  had  married  and  taken  wing :  and 
they  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  add  to  their 
modest  income  by  taking  a  lodger  to  supply  Keziah 
Delves's  room. 

Lestrange,  who  had  ferreted  out  Mould-on-the-Moss 
in  the  course  of  his  many   solitary  researches  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Luscombe  Abbey,  aiid  made  an  amused  study 
of  tbe  sexton's  peculiarities,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  just  the  place  for  Daisy  to  instal  herself  at  the 
outset  of  this  new  career  of  hers. 

The  catastrophe  pleased  the  Count's  sense  of  humour 
very  much,  and  the  grim  contrast  of  life  which  Daisy's 
new  experiences  presented,  added  quite  a  new  chapter 
to  the  book  of  his  studies  in  the  see-saw  of  circum- 
stance. The  fact  that  he  had  himself  been  riding;  the 
whirlwind  and  directing  the  storm,  and  that  aftei 
ingeniously  compassing  Daisy's  flight  he  was  installed 
in  her  confidence  as  the  one  person  to  be  trusted,  of 
course  gave  a  considerable  zest  to  his  satisfaction.  He 
recommended  his  charge  warmly  to  the  parental  care 
of  the  Delveses,  inwardly  resolving  that  one  month  of 
the  regime,  would  be  quite  enough  for  the  fashionable 
Mrs.  Brent's  patience ;  and  he  introduced  her  *to  the 
Rev.  Miles  Bickers,  widower  and  incumbent,  as  a  young 
lady  anxious  for  quiet  occupation,  and  exactly  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  his  school,  and.  also  of  the  Misses 
Bickers'  musical  development.  And  Daisy  on  her  side 
took  up  her  new  part  with  a  quiet  seriousness  which 
astonished  Lestrange,  who  confessed  to  himself  that  he 
never  came  to  the  end  of  his  surprises  in  the  matter 
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of  this  young  lady,  though  that  the  seriousness  would 
last  he  never  supposed  for  a  moment. 

Daisy  meant  what  she  was  doing,  though.  She 
believed  that  she  possessed  in  herself  a  strong  capacity 
for  teaching,  and  teaching  well,  and  for  earning  her 
livelihood  in  more  ways  than  one ;  and  she  did  not  care 
how  low  on  the  ladder  she  began,  if  by  that  means  she 
might  a<?quire  the  elements  of  a  profession  in  which  she 
might  make  an  interest  for  her  life,  failing  the  great 
interest  of  all,  which  was  denied  to  her.  She  had  con- 
fidence in  herself;  and  dreary  as  the  surroundings  were 
in  which  she  began  this  new  battle  in  the  campaign  of 
life, — in  which  she  had  lost,  unhappily,  so  much, — she 
felt  in  it  something  of  the  pleasure  which  earning  your 
own  bread,  and  living  a  useful,  however  humble,  mem- 
ber of  the  working  community,  produces  in  every  mind 
above  the  lowest  capacity  of  the  drone.  She  started  on 
her  forlorn  hope  gallantly. 

The  Reverend  Miles  Bickers  was  charmed  with  his 
new  school-mistress.  He  was  a  reserved  student  of 
the  old  classic  school,  whose  place  is  apparently  to  be 
usurped  before  long  by  the  more  litigious  followers  of 
science. 

Bick-ers,  who  had  a  dry  humour  of  his  own,  was  once 
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remonstrated  with  for  confining  all  his  excursions  out- 
side the  domain  of  theology  to  the  districts  of  the 
Athenian  republic,  on  which  he  was  a  great  authority. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  if  you  knew  the  comfort 
of  sticking  to  a  nation  which  is  dead  and  done  with, 
about  which  nobody  can  contradict  you  to  any  purpose  !  " 

But  that  was  some  time  ago,  before  the  humour  and 
the  Hellenism  had  faded  out  of  Bickers's  life,  being,  as 
he  was,  one  of  those  who  have  a  certain  alacrity  of  sink- 
ing in  this  world,  without  any  apparent  reason  for  it,  to 
be  compensated  mayhap  by  some  mystic  buoyancy  in 
another.  He  w^as  to  have  ended  in  a  Bishop's  see,  it 
used  to  be  said  for  him,  if  only  for  that  treatise  on  the 
Anapaestic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  form,  which  recalled 
the  best  thoughts  of  Person. 

But  Miles  Bickers  was  growing  old,  and  he  wore  a 
very  threadbare  coat  of  cloth  instead  of  the  sleeves  of 
spotless  lawn,  and  the  Bishop's  see  had  subsided  into 
the  highest  and  loneliest  and  poorest  benefice  in  Eng- 
land— the  perpetual  incumbency  of  Mould-on-the-Moss. 
He  had  loved  his  wife  very  dearly,  and  he  had  lost  her 
young ;  and  the  absent  student  found  in  the  two  colour- 
less and  depressed  maidens,  who  grew  up  as  her  legacy 
at  his  side,  but  poor  consolation  for  the  woman  who  had 
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lighted  up  a  short  passage  of  his  life,  and  had  been 
leading  him  into  the  ways  of  other  men,  as  the  best  and 
earliest  methods  of  access  to  that  preferment  for  which 
alone  her  Miles  was  fitted. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  and  at  this  period  of  our  story 
unnecessary,  how  the  sad  decadence  came  about  in  the 
career  of  the  widowed  solitary,  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  root  in  Mould-on-the-Moss,  and  to  be  falling  day 
by  day  to  the  level  of  those  around  him.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time,  sometimes  with  a  Horace,  sometimes 
with  a  New  Testament  in  his  pocket,  in  hanging  about 
his  own  churchyard  or  his  own  church,  in  which  he  took 
the  deepest  interest.  Sometimes — rare  and  precious 
chance  ! — some  intelligent  stranger  would  penetrate  to 
the  place ;  and  looking  haply  into  the  old  tumbledown 
temple,  lingered  to  examine  the  curious  monuments  and 
strange  complexities  of  mediaeval  architecture,  which 
did  their  best  to  peep  through  the  detestable  whitewash 
which  neutralizes  so  many  treasures  of  old  ecclesiastic 
work.  The  shambling  and  seedily-dressed  man,  who 
would  address  him  with  some  shy  remark  of  half- 
apology,  and  at  first  be  taken  for  a  decayed  verger, 
would  presently  make  it  clear  to  the  visitor  that  he  was 
a  cultivated  gentleman  of  rare  attainment,  and  hold 
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him  charmed,  if  his  own  mind  was  open  to  it,  with 
discourse  historic  and  archaeological,  which  wonld  send 
the  other  wondering  away,  perhaps  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Delves  the  sexton,  who,  having  long  sate  at 
Mr.  Bickers^s  feet,  would  favour  the  stranger  with  a 
second-hand  edition  of  the  same  argument  from  a 
popular  point  of  view,  many  years  in  bottle. 

On  the  memory  of  more  than  one  casual  pilgrim 
the  church  and  the  clergyman  and  the  aspects  of  Mould- 
on-the-Moss  left  a  curiously  deep  impression.  It  was 
by  some  such  traveller's  accident  that  Lestrange  hit 
upon  the  place ;  and  with  his  adaptability  and  variety 
of  mind,  he  came  back  more  than  once  to  study  his 
fossil  reverend,  whom  he  helped  in  a  variety  of  small 
ways,  and  moved  to  such  admiration  and  gratitude,  that 
his  praise  of  the  Count  addressed  to  Daisy  went  far  to 
increase  her  growing  confidence  in  him. 

As  for  the  answer  which  Lestrange  sent  him,  to  his 
querulous  wonder  where  he  was  to  find  a  school-mistress 
for  the  young  flock  of  Mould-on-the-Moss,  Mr.  Bickers 
found  her  a  revelation.  Her  sweet  face  and  gentle 
manner  soothed  and  softened  him ;  and  the  sympathy 
which  attracts  two  sorrowers  in  a  great  sorrow,  drew 
them  much  together.     She  helped  to  refine  and  raise 
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the  minds  of  the  two  unattractive  girls,  whose  lines  of 
education  had  fallen  on  so  hard  a  place,  and  before  the 
two  or  three  months  had  passed  which  were  to  bring 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  had  made  herself  quite  an 
influence  in  the  village  upon  all  connected  with  it. 

It  was  on  that  day  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
at  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  that  Daisy  returned 
from  sending  her  fairy-messages  down  the  little  Moss, 
to  have  tea  at  the  vicarage.  How  oddly  she  looked 
round  the  bare  walls  of  the  poor  room,  sometimes; 
how  strange  she  felt  as  the  rough  country  loaf  and 
the  metal  teapot  went  their  rounds,  and  thought  of 
— how  many  weeks  ago  ?  Surely  not  weeks — but  lives 
— worlds  —  anything  !  Was  she  really  Daisy  Brent, 
that  had  been  Daisy  Fairfield,  and  was  she  acting  a 
part  in  some  private  play,  whose  catastrophe  was  not 
yet  ?  Or  was  she  indeed  that  same  Daisy  turned  into 
another  woman,  seriously  and  humbly  labouring  to 
make  her  own  bread  ?  That  evening  Mr.  Bickers' s  odd 
and  slow,  but  rather  pleasant,  voice  woke  her  out  of  a 
dream  she  was  falling  into  over  the  bread-and-butter. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Fairbank,  I  assure  you.  Count  Les- 
trange  is  not  the  only  man  of  intellect  and  of  cultivation 
who  has  consorted  with  us  of  late.      Another  of  the 
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true  KoKoX  Kayadol  honoured  us  more  than  once  not 
many  months  ago,  who  had  drunk  of  the  true  Castahan 
at  the  same  source  as  I.  BaUiol,  Mrs.  Fairbank,  classic 
Balliol— " 

"  You  were  at  BaUiol,  Mr.  Bickers  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  so.  Do  you 
know  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  it." 

"  He  too  came  from  Balliol,  this  scholar  of  whom  I 
am  speaking,  and  made  himself  most  attentive  to  Mary 
and  to  Martha  here — eh,  Mary  ?  eh,  Martha  ? " 

"  Lor,  Papa,"  from  Martha  and  from  Mary. 

"  A  singular  and  delightful  man,  who  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  upon  the  moor  some  miles  away  yonder, 
and  liked  to  walk  over  here  sometimes  with  his 
bio^  doo^." 

"  Poor  old  Frisco  ! "  volunteered  Martha  or  Mary. 

"  Frisco  !  "  said  the  school-mistress,  as  she  turned  her 
head  aside. 

Mr.  Bickers  and  daughters  dilated  on  the  merits 
of  the  dog's  owner,  and  told  Daisy  how  often  he  had 
sate  in  that  same  seat  of  hers.  Her  heart  beat  very 
fast  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Should  she  go  ? 
should  she  stay  ?  might  he  not  come  there  again  ? 
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But  the  days  passed  by  and  he  did  not ;  and  a  warm 
and  heavy  Christmastide,  with  a  sense  ahnost  of  uncan- 
niness  in  the  air,  and  some  roses  in  bloom  looking  rather 
ashamed  of  themselves,  found  Daisy  Brent  still  teaching 
in  the  lonely  moorland  village,  while  yet  but  a  few  days 
remained  for  the  winning  or  the  losing  of  the  Count 
Lestrange's  wager. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  NEW  TEST. 

London  !  London  !  London  !  Reeking  away  in  an 
atmosphere  of  impossible  fog,  filth  above  and  grease 
below,  everybody  cursing  the  English  climate,  and 
nobody  putting  in  force  the  act  to  compel  the  money- 
spinners  to  consume  their  own  smoke,  as  by  law  pro- 
vided. ("  Oh  useful  and  wonderful  English  law  ! "  quoth 
the  Count  Lestrange.  ''  Any  two  sham  doctors  and  a 
selfish  person  or  two  may  make  a  man  mad  in  law ;  and 
if  he  '  goes  to  law '  afterwards  about  it,  it  takes  half  the 
bench  and  half  the  faculty  to  decide  whether  he  was 
ever  mad  or  not,  and  unless  twelve  people  of  no  faculty 
at  all  agree  one  way  or  the  other,  it's  a  moot  point  till 
the  day  of  judgment.  Meanwhile  the  manufacturers 
are  poisoning  half  England  for  their  own  profit,  and  the 
law  can  stop  them,  but  doesn't.     Oh  useful  and  wonder- 
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fill  English  law  1  one  half  evil  and  the  other  half  useless ! 
Cosas  cCInglaterra !  What  does  anything  matter?") 
Britons  in  general,  and  Londoners  in  particular,  make 
their  own  climate  and  then  abuse  it;  and  they  were 
abusing  it  more  than  usual  in  the  early  winter-months 
of  the  year  of  grace  of  which  we  are  writing. 

It  was  hot,  muggy,  murky ;  comforting  and  welcome, 
it  is  true,  to  tens  of  thousands  of  unimportant  units  who 
found  life  in  warmth,  and  were  apt  to  die  off  like  flies 
in  fine  old  seasonable  winters,  but  annoying  to  the 
curled  darlings  who  associate  fixed  months  with  fixed 
pastimes,  and  are  put  out  when  they  don't  get  them. 
There  was  the  consolation  of  talking  about  the  weather, 
certainly ;  in  comparing  all  the  notes  of  all  the  oldest 
inhabitants  to  show  that  there  never  within  human 
memory  had  been  such  a  winter  as  that,  so  late  on  into 
the  year. 

November  came  and  went  with  a  procession  of  fogs 
as  long  and  as  depressing  as  her  own  Lord  Mayor's ; 
December  took  up  the  tale  and  crept  on  towards  Christ- 
mas, and  still  no  sign  of  winter.  The  human  passage- 
birds  who  take  flight  at  these  times  for  Egypt  or  the 
Riviera  put  off  their  Sittings,  and  talked  of  Torquay  or 
even  of  Brighton  :  for  was  not  the  western  watering- 
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place  reported  to  be  too  hot  ?  the  botanists  went  crazy 
over  their  flora,  and  the  men  of  science  over  their 
phenomena;  and  good  people  apocalyptically  given 
shook  their  heads  in  corners  about  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  held  meetings  to  deprecate  the  tendencies  of  the 
times,  Avhich  tend,  as  most  times  do,  to  the  talking  of 
much  nonsense  upon  matters  not  so  insoluble  as  they 
are  made  out  to  be,  and  to  the  setting  up  of  sundry 
claims  to  genius  and  to  thought,  on  the  score  of 
obscurity,  and  the  gift  of  confusion  of  tongues. 

Men  and  women  get  into  print  so  much  more  easily 
and  generally  than  they  used,  that  all  the  little  doubters 
come  and  buzz  out  their  little  doubts  in  ink,  whereas  of  old 
only  the  grave  and  serious  spirits,  on  whom  the  calamity 
of  unfaith  had  fallen,  were  allowed  to  make  their  public 
profession  of  it.  It  is  not  that  more  men  doubt — but 
that  so  many  more  talk  about  it ;  and  surely  the  smart 
doubter,  who  haunts  the  skirts  of ' Nineteenth  Centuries' 
and  '  Fortnightlies,'  is  of  all  men  the  most  wearisome.  He 
is  always  great  on  "  the  processes  of  the  mind : "  as  if  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  "  tlu  mind,"  or  any  two  minds 
processed  in  the  same  way.  If  my  processes  were  as 
those  of  Impey  of  St.  NiFs,  I  should  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusions  as  his.     But  they  ain't ;  and  I  don't.     The 
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impossibility  of  getting  much  further  in  mere  human 
philosophy  than  king  Solomon  meets  one  at  every 
point.  Though  indeed  the  old  gentleman  is  like  to  be 
revised  before  long,  and  to  be  shown  to  have  meant 
something  entirely  different. 

Guy  Faucit,  during  those  two  or  three  months  which 
followed  the  flight  from  Luscombe  Abbey,  spent  his 
time  in  London,  in  close  and  constant  association  with 
his  chosen  mentor,  the  Count  Lestrange. 

Lestrange  made  periodical  disappearances  into  the 
country  for  some  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  which 
might  have  been  shown  to  be  coincident  with  certain 
flying  visits  to  the  cottage  of  Delves  the  sexton,  or  the 
parsonage  of  the  Keverend  Miles  Bickers. 

For  the  main  part  of  the  time  Faucit  and  he  were 
inseparable,  penetrating  and  examining  together  into 
strange  and  obscure  corners  of  London  life,  the  thought 
ever  present  in  Faucit's  mind  that  somewhere  and  some 
(lay  he  must  come  across,  in  the  great  city  desert,  the 
woman  who  was  now  more  than  ever  the  world  to 
him ;  without  whom  money,  position,  ambition,  health, 
everything,  seemed  as  the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He 
loved  her  more  than  ever  since  that  parting  at  Lus- 
combe Abbey.     The  idea  of  her  having  lost  home  and 

VOL.  111.  ^ 
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friends  for  him — perhaps  being  in  poverty  for  his  sake 
— wrought  upon  the  generous  spirit  with  an  overpower- 
ing charm,  and  left  room  for  no  other  thought  but  one. 
Strangely  enough,  as  happens,  however,  with  .many  men, 
this  great  trial  and  crisis  of  his  life  proved  the  turning- 
point  in  his  mental  history.  He  was  up  to  that  time, 
as  I  think  I  have  told  of  him  before,  one  of  the  many 
men  perplexed  by  the  buzzings  of  the  doubters,  and 
half  inclined  to  throw  in  his  lot,  and  his  trained  literary 
skill,  with  the  speculative  literature  of  the  time.  But  his 
Pegasus  turned  restive,  and  wouldn't  obey  him,  arguing 
with  him  in  a  fashion  almost  as  articulate  as  Balaam's 
donkey,  and  proving  to  him  that  on  subjects  which  started 
from  the  thesis  that  they  couldn't  be  known,  there  must 
assuredly  be  nothing  to  be  said.  And  in  the  middle  of 
his  doubts  and  fears  and  troubles,  even  among  London 
clubs  and  London  talk,  and  with  the  cynical  presence  of 
Lestrange  at  his  elbow,  conviction  came  home  to  him — 
comes  as  it  does  come  home — in  a  moment,  as  in  some 
flash  lighting  up  the  dark  corners  of  doubt,  in  which 
the  searcher's  mind  has  been  blindly  but  prayerfully 
searching, — setting  his  mind  at  rest  for  ever,  victorious 
over  the  after-stiiiggles,  the  after-troubles,  and  the 
after-pain.     The  paradise  such  a  man  so  attains  to  may 
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be  but  a  fool's  paradise ;  but  it  is  one  for  all  that,  and 
even  on  the  dreary  showing  of  those  who  think  so,  he 
has  clearly  the  best  of  it. 

So  it  was  that  in  the  time  of  his  hardest  trial  and 
his  greatest  sorrow,  and  through  and  out  of  that  very 
sorrow  and  trial,  Guy  Faucit  became  in  one  sense  a 
happier  man  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  even 
with  the  one  thought  of  Daisy  otherwise  uppermost  and 
alone  in  his  mind,  and  the  Count  Lestrange  discoursing 
to  him  of  the  philosophies  of  life. 

The  Count,  very  much  to  his  astonishment,  found 
himself  to  a  certain  extent  the  confidant  of  this  new 
phase  of  Faucit's  thoughts,  though  indeed  the  other 
was  but  shy  and  reticent  upon  the  matter,  as  men  who 
partake  of  this  singular  good  fortune  are  apt  to  be. 
When  first  Faucit's  views  became  clear  to  him,  he  was 
fairly  staggered  by  the  presence  of  a  phenomenon  so 
entirely  out  of  his  sjDhere  of  calculation.  Wide  as  that 
was,  and  w^idened  every  day  by  the  active  self-cultivation 
which  after  his  manner  he  followed,  it  beat  him.  He 
understood  worldly  motives,  and  was  as  able  to  use  the 
good  sides  of  worldliness  as  the  bad  ;  and  he.  thoroughly 
understood  the  use  of  religion  as  professed  and  practised 
by  many  excellent  pei^sons,  and  the  practical  ends  it 
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might  be  made  to  serve.  He  even  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  genuine  rehgious  conviction  in  a  class  of 
people  whom  he  regarded  as  of  no  conceivable  use  in  the 
world,  and  indeed  cut  off  from  it  by  the  very  fact.  They 
didn't  amuse  him  and  they  couldn't  serve  him,  and  he 
kept  out  of  their  way.  But  here  was  a  man  of  another 
kind,  who  would  certainly  before  long,  Daisy  or  no 
Daisy,  be  likely  to  fill  a  considerable  space  in  the 
world's  eye, — for  Lestrange  knew  a  man  very  well  when 
he  saw  him, — suddenly  going  off  upon  a  tack  which 
might  turn  the  boat's  head  none  knew  whither. 

"  Good  Heavens  ! "  he  said,  startled  so  far  out  of  his 
ordinary  placidity  as  to  drop  his  cigarette  and  sit  bolt 
upright  in  his  arm-chair,  when  first  Faucit  broached  his 
new  theories  to  him — "  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  going  to  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing  ? " 

"  What  sort  of  thing  ? "  asked  the  other,  quietly. 

*'  Well,  that  sort  of  thing — illumination  and  super- 
natural conversion,  and  all  that." 

"Why  not?" 

"Why  not?"  Here  was  one  of  the  Count's  own 
favourite  weapons  of  logical  destructiveness  turned 
against  himself.  "  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  But 
— my  dear  fellow — nobody  does  now-a-days." 
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"  Oh  yes,  a  great  many  do  ;  more  than  we  think  or 
know,  I  suspect.  It  is  an  active  agent  in  more  lives 
than  you  can  guess  at." 

"  Horatio's  philosophy,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? " 
said  the  Count.  ''  How  very  odd."  The  Count  began 
to  laugh  to  himself  and  to  twist  about  his  ring.  "  Are 
you  going  in  for  a  conviction  of  sin  ? "  then  he  asked 
abruptly. 

*'  No.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  talk  cant,  or  even 
what  may  sound  like  it.  I'm  not  aware  that  I've  been 
more  sinful  than  my  neighbours — at  all  events,  towards 
them.  But  my  life  wanted  a  purpose,  apart  from  the 
one  you  know  of;  and  I  think  it  has  found  one." 

''  Dear  me  !  I  don't  quite  understand.  Isn't  wealth 
like  yours,  with  what  it  may  find  for  brains  like  yours, 
a  purpose  in  itself  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  to  my  thinking." 

"  Are  you  going  to  turn  monk  then  ? "  said  Lestrange, 
"  or  preacher,  or  what  ?  Or  are  you  going  to  turn  hermit 
again  ? " 

"  No.  I'm  not  going  to  turn  anything.  I  shall  find 
work  to  do  in  the  world  presently,  as  you  say,  I  suppose  ; 
and  I  shall  know  better  how  to  do  it.     That's  all." 

The   conversation  did  not  go  much  further.     But 
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Lestrange,  after  much  smoking  at  home,  and  much 
meditation,  and  much  uneasy  examination  of  his  finan- 
cial condition,  which  a  series  of  unhicky  circumstances 
was  rapidly  bringing  to  a  crisis,  which  he  didn't  at  all 
like  to  contemplate,  began  to  consider  whether  he  might 
not  be  able  after  all  to  utilize,  as  his  manner  was,  even 
so  new  and  awkward  a  factor  in  the  problem  before  him, 
which  had  to  be  solved,  now,  in  so  inconveniently  short 
a  time. 

"Upon  my  soul,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  believe  the 
man  will  turn  philanthropist.  The  philanthrope  in 
earnest  is  the  most  unaccountable  type  in  the  whole 
Chinese  jDuzzle  of  mental  anatomies.  The  idea  of 
loving  man,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  except  for  what 
you  can  get  out  of  him  !  What  on  earth  am  I  to 
do  with  my  athlete  now,  if  he  goes  in  for  this  entirely 
new  form  of  training  ?  E-eligious  exaltation,  eh  ?  Wait 
a  bit." 

Then  with  an  infinite  tact,  and  in  a  manner  quite 
his  own,  Lestrange  set  himself  to  play  upon  the  chord 
in  Faucit's  mind  which  answered  to  such  new  and 
subtle  music. 

If  Guy  expected,  as  he  did,  that  the  Count  would 
laugh  at  him,  he  found  himself  wrong.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  Lestrange  contrived  to  show  himself  curious  and 
interested  in  the  state  of  Faucit's  mind  ;  to  insinuate  a 
deep  sympathy  with  the  phase  upon  which  it  had 
entered,  and  to  profess  himself  only  too  willing  and 
anxious  to  arrive  at  a  similar  solution  of  the  hard  ways 
of  life.  He  neither  did  nor  said  anything  to  undermine 
or  to  shake  the  faith  that  had  entered  into  his  pupil, 
for,  as  he  said  with  conviction  to  himself,  he  hadn't 
the  time.  That  if  he  had,  the  thing  could  be  easily 
done,  he  entertained  no  doubt  at  all.  Much  shallower 
arguments  and  duller  sophistries  than  he  could  use 
were  enough  to  demolish  such  crazy  old  fabrics  as 
Faucit's  excited  frame  of  mind  had  raised.  But  time 
was  required  to  knock  such  fabrics  down.  These  fervid 
phases,  which  he  admitted  were  new  to  his  personal 
experience  in  men  of  his  pupil's  calibre,  had  to  run 
their  course  like  the  small-pox,  or  any  other  dangerous 
malady,  whose  infection  was  carried  by  some  subtle 
particles  floating  about  in  the  air. 

If  Lestrange  had  ever  looked  upon  Guy  as  a  likely 
subject  for  such  an  ailment,  he  would  have  j^rovided 
against  the  danger  by  a  process  of  mental  inocula- 
tion. But  he  never  had ;  and  had  so  contented  him- 
self with  saturating  him  with  purely  worldly  maxims 
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and  safe-guards,  that  he  had  left  the  other  ground 
untrodden.  His  first  feeling,  when  he  understood  the 
change  which  had  so  suddenly  taken  place  in  Guy's 
feelino^s  and  convictions,  was  that  his  wag^er  was  lost. 
Armed  with  his  new  faith  and  purpose,  Guy  would  be 
for  defending  his  mistress  against  harm  with  the  armour 
of  the  red-cross  knight,  rather  than  doing  her  any. 

Ah  !  but  what  was  harm  ?  Might  it  not  be  possible 
to  persuade  Faucit,  that  to  one  so  newly  and  miracu- 
lously convinced  of  a  higher  law,  the  laws  of  the  world 
were  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ?  that  a  pure  love  like 
his  and  Daisy^s,  tried  and  tested  through  flame  after 
flame,  was  in  itself  too  sacred  for  the  world's  foolish 
restrictions  to  meddle  with  ?  He  would  try.  And  to 
this,  about  the  worst  and  most  devilish  task  which  the 
man  had  yet  set  himself  to  do,  the  Count  Lestrange 
bent  all  the  power  of  his  magnetic  mind.  He  did  his 
work  wonderfully,  and  found  Guy  more  apt  for  it  than 
he  had  hoped.  Side  by  side  with  these  higher  con- 
victions, especially  at  first,  is  apt  to  run  a  dangerous 
proclivity  to  tamper  with  what  seem  to  be  lower  laws. 
For  a  man  who  has  never,  in  real  earnest,  however  well- 
principled  in  purpose  and  in  life,  done  otherwise  than 
live  the  life  of  those  about  him  inwardly  as  well  as 
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outwardly,  the  reaction  against  the  gods  which  he  has 
ignorantly  worshipped  runs  into  dangerous  extremes. 
It  needs  time,  and  the  quiet  settUng  down  into  the 
world's  work  and  the  world's  ways,  which  is  the  only 
alternative  to  the  life  of  a  cloister  (where,  mayhap  and 
moreover,  there  is  like  to  be  as  much  world  about  as 
anywhere  else),  before  the  man  who  has  set  his  hope 
upon  another  world  can  realize  the  very  necessary  and 
salutary  influence  of  the  rules  of  this. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Guy,  exalted  as  he  was,  to 
persuade  himself,  or  unconsciously  to  allow  Lestrange 
to  persuade  him,  that  such  an  unblest  marriage  as  the 
Brents'  was  a  breakino^  and  not  a  fulfillinoj  of  the 
Divine  law ;  that  it  was  one  of  those  cases  where  the 
verdict  of  divorce  has  been  emphatically  pronounced 
by  the  higher  tribunal;  and  that  it  might  be  Guy's 
highest  and  truest  duty  to  take  bravely  upon  himself 
the  consequence  of  his  own  doings — for  it  was  he,  after 
all,  who  had  brought  about  poor  Daisy's  flight  from 
Luscombe  Abbey,  and  condemned  her  to  the  life  of 
strugorle  which  she  miojht  now  be  leading. 

In  spite  of  himself  Guy's  excited^  fancy  caught 
the  fire ;  and  when  he  was  growing  most  evidently 
warped  towards  Lestrange's  purpose,  the  latter  threw 
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in  an  ingenious  suggestion,  no  more  than  insinuated, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  on  Daisy.  He 
would  do  no  more  than  hint  at  it ;  and  with  it  at  his 
own  absolute  obligation  of  secrecy.  And  much  to  his 
infinite  satisfaction  and  cynical  delight,  he  began  to  feel 
that  in  Guy's  new  phase  of  thought  he  might  have 
found  his  best  ally  instead  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy, 
and  that  what  w'orldly  wisdom  would,  in  spite  of  all  his 
versions  of  it,  have  prevented,  an  unworldlier  wisdom 
would  abet. 

Lestrange  was  delighted  beyond  measure.  In  all 
his  manipulations  of  mankind  he  had  never  been  able 
to  congratulate  himself  on  such  a  success  as  this,  and 
the  audacity  and  defiance  of  his  intellectual  pride  rose 
to  their  culminating  height.  The  man  had  a  new 
spirit  in  him,  which  gave  him  a  certain  grandeur.  With 
his  friends  and  intimates  he  took  a  higher  and  more 
masterful  tone  than  before,  and  among  the  circles  he 
frequented  was  at  his  most  brilliant  and  his  best.  The 
sayings  and  doing  of  Lestrange  during  the  early  months 
of  that  curious  winter  were  not  soon  forgotten  in 
London. 

It  was  late  in  December,  when  Christmas  was  close 
at  hand,  that  the  Count  Lestrange  paid  another  of  his 
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visits  to  Mould-on-the-Moss.  The  supplies  which  Daisy 
had  been  receiving  had  been,  by  his  contrivance,  run- 
ning shorter  and  more  short,  and  the  pinch  of  genuine 
distress  was  making  itself  clearly  visible  in  the  face 
and  figure,  and  in  the  brave,  uncomplaining  voice,  of 
the  old  sexton's  lodger.  He  and  his  wife  consulted, 
and  said  it  wouldn't  do;  and  conferred  with  Mr. 
Bickers,  who  couldn't  see  it  through  his  old  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  which  had  stuck  to  him  as  his 
one  piece  of  personal  adornment,  being  himself  too  well 
accustomed  to  the  effect  of  chronic  short-commons  to 
observe  it  much  in  others. 

Lestrange  marked  it  sharply  enough ;  and  marked 
too  how  the  unutterable  weariness  of  the  whole  thing 
was  beginning  to  tell  upon  Daisy's  mind. 

"  If  it  would  only  freeze,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
looked  at  her,  and  calculated  what  cold  might  be  like 
in  a  cottage  at  Mould-on-the-Moss.  When  he  saw 
her  he  talked  about  old  haunts  and  old  comforts,  with 
the  professed  intention  of  cheering  her  spirits;  and 
sketched  for  her  Tantalic  pictures  of  wealthy  homes 
and  luxurious  rest.  He  told  her  how  provoked  he  felt 
with  Lady  Pepperharrow,  to  whom  he  had  written. 
She  was  terribly  indignant,  and  believed,  as  half  the 
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world  did — what  ? — why,  that  Daisy  had  really  gone 
away  with  Guy,  and  was  living  somewhere  in  retire- 
ment under  his  charge. 

Daisy's  pale  cheek  fired  up  for  a  moment,  though 
she  said  bitterly  enough  that  it  didn't  much  matter 
now.  She  would  write  herself  to  Lady  Pepperharrow, 
though;  though  she  would  not  let  her  know  from 
where.  It  would  be  no  use  now,  Lestrange  feared, 
after  the  way  in  which  the  old  lady  had  expressed 
herself  of  Daisy's  conduct  to  her. 

"  A  friend  lost,  then  ! "  said  Daisy.     ''  Very  well." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  poor  Lady  Pepperharrow  had 
been  half-distracted  by  the  news  of  her  favourite's  dis- 
appearance, had  come  home  to  find  her,  and  had  various 
conferences  with  Faucit  on  the  subject,  thoroughly 
believing  his  positive  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  Daisy's 
whereabouts — about  which,  owing  to  odd  circumstances 
and  the  peculiar  remarks  of  Lestrange,  on  none  of 
which  could  anybody  lay  an  absolute  finger,  the  world 
was  divided  in  opinion,  according  to  its  various  pro- 
clivities in  the  matter  of  charity. 

So  the  world  wore  on,  till  Lestrange  had  paid 
that  last  visit  of  his  to  the  village  on  the  moor. 
And    when   Christmas-tide  came,  it  came  about  that 
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once  again,  as  if  by  the  craft  of  some  practised  stage - 
manager,  a  merry-making  party  was  met  at  Luscombe 
Abbey. 

In  a  suit  of  sables,  and  under  a  new  title,  Lord 
Viscount  Gander,  once  Jemmy  Gosling,  had  been 
induced  to  pay  a  quiet  visit  to  the  house  of  a  certain 
young  lady's  aunt,  who  regarded  him  now  with  different 
eyes,  giving  Lestrange  the  opportunity  for  many  pleasant 
insinuations  both  about  aunt  and  niece ;  Miss  Carrie  of 
course  not  being  absent  upon  the  occasion. 

Sir  Brummel  and  Lady  Coates  supplied  another 
kind  of  interest,  paying  their  first  visit  after  their 
wedding-tour,  which  had  been  by  mutual  consent 
brought  to  a  rapid  end.  And  round  the  whole  party 
trotted  Pentonville,  busy  and  anxious  as  ever.    • 

Guy  Faucit  and  the  Count  completed  the  party. 
The  former  had  at  first  refused  to  come,  feehng  himself 
but  little  in  cue  for  it ;  but  Lestrange  let  fall  one 
strange  and  vivid  hint  upon  the  subject  he  had  been 
plying  so  hard ;  and  eager,  excited,  his  mind  full  of  his 
new  ideas  working  upon  the  sad  story  of  the  past,  Guy 
Faucit  came. 

As  for  the  Count,  he  stood  at  his  open  window  one 
night  at  the  Abbey  when  the  rest  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
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the  unnatural  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to 
charge  it  with  a  summer's  electricity. 

"  Phew,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  I  wish  weather 
would  be  always  like  this,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

Then  he  paced  the  room  anxiously  and  with  a  set 
face,  turning  over  a  telegram  Avhich  he  held  in  his  hand. 
"  Good-heavens  ! "  he  thought,  "  what  a  narrow  escape  ! 
To-morrow  makes  me  or  mars  me,  schemes  and  all.  If 
I  win,  the  news  of  this  bit  of  paper  will  be  known  too 
late  to  hurt  me ;  and  if  I  lose — well,  nothing  matters, 
and  I  throAv  up  the  game.  I  shall  have  to  leave 
England ;  and  to-morrow  night  I  shall  be  out  of  it. 
Nonsense.  There's  no  such  thing  as  losing  in  a  fight 
like  this.  Chaffers  !  lay  my  hunting-suit  out  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  good-night." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   MEET   ON   THE   MOOR. 

The  morning  was  closer  than  the  previous  night, 
A  heavy  damp,  which  felt  like  August,  was  steaming 
up  from  the  moorland  slopes,  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
summer-hush  upon  the  world  that  Christmas-tide.  It 
was  a  week-day  in  the  Christmas  week,  when  holiday 
is  still  made  far  and  wide  by  thousands  who  treat  but 
as  a  myth  the  name  they  still  make  it  in.  The  holiday- 
makers  of  that  year  made  merry  with  the  welcome 
warmth,  and  dotted  the  sea  and  country  side  like  flies, 
to  an  extent  which  made  the  faces  of  railway  directors 
to  beam,  but  failed  to  induce  them  to  show  any  grati- 
tude by  making  more  comfortable  the  customers  they 
fattened  on.  On  the  contrary,  they  treated  them  with 
even  more  contempt  than  usual ;  disregarded  their  con- 
tracts with  the  maornificent  indifference  to  the  elements 
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of  morality  which  has  characterized  corporations  (railway 
especially),  from  Sidney  Smith's  time  upwards  and 
downwards;  inveigled  unwary  tourists  into  first-class 
tickets,  and  then  jammed  their  laps  into  pancakes  with 
third-class  passengers  unhmited,  carrying  birdcages  and 
sandwiches  free  of  charge  (subsequently  suing  some  of 
the  latter  for  travelling  first-class  with  third-class  tickets, 
albeit  thereunto  not  incited  only,  but  compelled  by  the 
company's  own  guards) ;  treated  the  time-tables  as  a 
myth,  and  time  itself  as  a  delusion;  shunted  their 
victims  into  sidings,  and  played  pitch-and-toss  with 
them  at  level  crossings ;  tortured  their  limbs  and  mad- 
dened their  tempers,  causing  improper  expressions  to 
iiy  about  like  flakes  in  a  snow-storm,  and  every  de- 
scription of  execration  and  remonstrance  to  descend  upon 
the  devoted  heads  of  innocent  guards  and  porters,  who 
bore  them,  as  a  rule,  as  only  angels  and  railway-men 
can,  in  the  vicarious  cause  of  superiors  who  don't 
overpay  them  for  it.  Oh,  that  on  some  excursion 
day  these  rank  and  file  of  the  railway  army  might 
pocket  the  receipts,  and  the  directors  be  condemned 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  abuse  from  their  miserable 
victims  !  But  then,  what  a  number  of  accidents  there 
would  be. 
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It  would  be  difficult,  I  admit,  to  re-introduce  Mould- 
on-the-Moss  by  a  less  appropriate  opening.  The  village 
on  the  moor  knew  nothing  of  railway-trains,  or  even  of 
any  definite  communication  with  them.  Its  part  in 
the  Christmas  season  would  have  been  as  usual  one  of 
undisturbed  placidity,  but  that  on  the  special  morning  I 
am  writino-  of  there  were  singular  siojns  of  life  about 
the  place.  The  rustics  were  all  agape  at  their  porches, 
to  gaze  on  an  army  of  gentlefolk  who  invaded  the 
villao'e  from  all  sides  at  once,  in  uniforms  of  red,  black, 
and  velveteen,  a  picturesque  regiment  of  irregular  horse, 
with  camp-followers  of  an  attractive  kind  in  the  shape 
of  brightly-dressed  dames  and  damoselles  in  pony- 
carriages  of  coquettish  build,  rattling  up  over  the  moor 
to  the  pleasant  music  of  merry  laughter,  as  the  wheels 
cleared  some  sudden  obstruction  with  an  unexpected 
leap,  or  the  ponies  shied  at  some  barricade  left  casually 
in  the  .middle  of  a  turn  of  the  road,  like  a  relic  of 
the  Deluge. 

Behind  and  about  the  pony-carriages,  and  in  close 
and  admiring  proximity  to  the  heels  of  the  horses, 
provoking  sundry  get-out-of-the-ways  and  hoarse  remon- 
strances of  a  more  inarticulate  kind,  were  a  horde  of 
savage  infantry  collected  from  the  stray  cottages  and 
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liomesteads,  apparently  even  the  burrows,  of  the  moor, 
rushing  out  to  see  anything  that  might  be  to  be  seen, 
deserting  the  plough  at  least  as  willingly  as  Cincinnatus 
took  to  it,  and  hob-nailing  the  neighbourhood  in  a  state 
of  unreasoning  felicity.  There  were  the  hounds  too,  bred 
out  of  the  Spartan  kind,  and  matched  in  mouth  like 
bells,  answering  name  by  name,  like  the  boys  at  a 
school  roll-call,  to  the  huntsman's  mellow  cry,  and  pro- 
viding a  dappled  variety  of  colour  for  the  many-coloured 
scene.  For  there  was  a  novelty  afoot  in  the  world- 
forgotten  village,  and  there  was  a  meet  by  Mould-on- 
the-Moss. 

The  bell-music  of  the  dogs  was  answered  by  a 
different  peal  of  bells,  which  sounded  from  the  cranky- 
looking  old  church-tower  upon  a  series  of  discords  quite 
as  crank3^  And  as  it  sounded,  the  figure  of  old  Delves 
the  sexton,  shuffling  in  a  crab-like  fashion  begotten  of 
rheumatic  years,  might  be  seen  making  its  way  through 
the  open  place  which  still  called  itself  the  market-place, 
where  a  rude  stone  cross  with  an  inscription  which 
might  have  been  Runic  upon  it,  for  all  chance  a  casual 
reader  might  have  of  deciphering  its  meaning,  marked 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  Mould-on-the-Moss.  An  old 
village  fountain  gurgled  at  its  foot,  and  the  moss-grown 
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pavement,  rough  and  uneven,  sloped  and  straggled  up 
or  down  from  it  to  the  best  cottage  homesteads  of  the 
place,  amongst  which  the  sexton's  house  was  conspicuous 
on  the  upper  side,  its  door  opening  upon  the  market- 
place, and  side-wall  abutting  upon  the  mournful  and 
overgrown,  but  picturesque,  churchyard,  whose  uncared- 
for  turf  and  thickly-scattered,  nameless  mounds  of 
sepulchral  earth  matched  the  pavement  of  the  place  in 
unevenness  of  grain. 

The  sexton's  house  flanked  one  side  of  the  church- 
yard, and  the  church  itself  the  other,  its  quaintly  carved 
porch  and  door  opening  upon  the  market-place  west- 
ward, to  which  a  flight  of  steps  also  led  down  from  the 
middle  of  the  churchyard,  raised  a  little  height  above  it. 
To  the  north  side  the  place  contracted  itself  into  the 
straorcrlinor  street,  if  street  it  might  be  called,  which  con- 
stituted  the  village,  which  to  the  south  came  to  an 
abrupt- end  at  the  church,  save  only  for  the  unpretend- 
ing parsonage,  which  hid  itself  in  the  fields  beyond, 
communicating  by  a  foot-path  and  a  stile  with  the 
market-place.  Delves  had  it  to  himself  that  morning, 
the  entire  population  being  bent  upon  the  gathering  in 
the  fields  beyond,  which  had  drawn  even  the  Reverend 

Mr.  Bickers  and  the  fair  Martha  and  Mary  from  their 
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trivial  round  and  common  tasks,  to  see  what  was 
going  on. 

''  All  right,  mum,  all  right,"  the  old  sexton  was 
saying  as  he  came  out  of  his  cottage,  speaking  in  a  tone 
at  once  respectful  and  parental.  ''You  stay  where  you 
are,  and  keep  quiet.  You  couldn't  be  asked  not  to  feel 
more  out  o'  spirits  than  ever,  this  being  Christmas 
time."  And  Delves  threw  into  the  word  an  indescribable 
effect  of  grumble.  "  Oh  yes,  go  on  !  "  he  added  to  him- 
self, apostrophizing  the  church  bells ;  ''  there's  the  bells 
makin'  believe  to  be  merry,  and  bustin'  theirselves  over 
it,  for  all  the  world  like  the  live  folk  that  runs  to 
turkeys.  Merry  indeed  !  who's  a  goin'  to  be  merry  at 
the  end  of  December  ?  If  you've  troubles  on  the  mind 
or  rheumatics  on  the  body,  that's  when  they  finds  yer  out. 
And  when  you  puts  the  summer  'eat  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  makes  as  if  you  meant  to  fling  in  a  dash  of 'thunder 
and  lightning,  what's  to  become  of  you  ?  Hallo,  sir,  that 
you  ? "  the  old  man  proceeded,  not  varying  his  grumbling 
tone  a  whit,  for  indeed  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  him. 

The  man  whom  he  addressed  was  leaning  over  the 
stile,  and  had  been  watching  the  sexton  with  the  quiet 
observation  of  one  accustomed  to  watch  everybody,  for 
a  few  seconds  before  he  was  discovered.     Picturesque 
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enouojh  the  Count  Lestrano^e,  for  he  it  was,  looked  in 
the  shapely  hunting-dress  he  wore,  which  set  off  the 
slight  figure  to  advantage. 

"  Good  morning,  Delves,"  he  said.  ''  Is  your  young 
lady  lodger  at  home  ? " 

He  came  into  the  place  as  he  asked  the  question, 
raising  his  hat  from  his  head  and  wiping  his  forehead 
with  his  handkerchief,  as  he  felt  the  stifling  closeness 
which  was  in  the  air. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Delves.  "  Do  you  wish  to 
see  her  ? " 

"  Not  immediately,"  said  the  Count. 

He  said  it  with  an  odd  smile  on  his  lips,  and  a  look 
at  his  watch.  It  was  not  yet  mid-day,  and  the  start 
from  Luscombe  Abbey  had  been  made  very  early. 

"  She's  expectin  of  yer,"  said  the  old  sexton,  con- 
templating the  Count  admiringly ;  ''  but  not  in  them 
gorgeous  togs.  That's  for  the  hunting  is  it  ?  We 
don't  see  much  of  that  up  this  way. 

''  You  owe  it  to  my  suggestion  that  the  hounds 
meet  near  here.     I  look  well  in  red  and  black,  don't  I  ?  " 

"  Born  to  it,"  answered  Delves. 

"  Exactly.  This  is  the  only  opportunity  which  the 
age  affords  me  of  coming  out  in  my  true  colours." 
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"  Eh  ?  "  asked  the  sexton.     "  I  don't  foller." 

''It's  as  well  you  shouldn't,"  said  Lestrange,  with 
an  amused  smile  and  a  look  of  mastery  on  his 
face,  ''it  might  make  you  uncomfortable.  Ouf!  it's 
close  enough.  What's  in  the  air  now,  in  this  eccentric 
climate  ? " 

"  Thunder  an'  lightnin'  's  in  the  air,"  growled  Delves, 
"  and  it  don't  mean  to  stop  there.  We  shall  have  a 
big  storm  before  weVe  done  with  it." 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  were  one  or  two  drops 
falling,  but  they  ceased  again  for  the  time. 

"A  thunderstorm  at  Christmas!"  said  Lestrange. 
"  That  would  be  a  curiosity." 

"  Ay,"  added  the  sexton,  seating  himself  on  the  old 
market-stone  by  which  stood  the  cross.  "  It  don't 
happen  often,  but  it  does  sometimes.  It's  thirty  years 
ago  and  more  come  this  Christmas-tide  when  the 
winter  lightnin'  struck  the  old  tower  yonder,  and 
twisted  it  all  o'  one  side,  just  as  you  see  it  now.  We 
don't  run  to  repairs  much  up  'ere." 

"Ah!  struck  by  lightning,  was  it?"  asked  the 
Count,  curiously.  "  I  haven't  heard  that  before.  A 
heavy  storm,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Ah,  I  believe  you  it  was  heavy.     And  it  wasn't 
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content  with  dumb  things  like  church-towers,  neither ; 
for  the  same  flash  that  did  that  mischief  struck  a  man 
down  just  where  you're  standing  a  black  blatherin' 
scoundrel  who  was  never  no  good  to  anybody.  It 
knocked  him  clean  out  of  time  though,  and  he  blathered 
no  more." 

"Dead  ?"  asked  the  Count,  with  a  slight  shudder. 

"Dead." 

"Ah!  .  Has  there  been  much  more  doing  in  that 
way  lately  ?  in  your  way,  I  mean.^' 

"What  should  there  be  doin'?"  answered  Delves. 
"  Nobody  can^t  be  expected  to  die  ^ere  when  nobody 
don't  live  ^ere.  Drat  the  musty  old  place !  What's 
the  good  of  my  telling  them  as  I  show  over  the  church, 
— which  it  rejDresents  a  hincome  of  about  arf-a-crown 
every  other  year, — that  it  dates  from  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror  ?  What' s  the  good  of  that, 
I  asks'  you,  when  there's  nobody  in  it  in  the  time  of 
Wictoria  ? '' 

"  It's  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  Delves,"  said 
Lestrange,  laughing. 

He  was  leaning  against  the  stone  cross  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  old  sexton  was  sitting,  being  to  the  latter 
personage  a  kind  of  rostrum  from  which  he  was  wont 
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to  discourse  social  and  political  wisdom  to  the  rustic 
senate  of  Mould-on-the-Moss. 

"Is  it  now  ? "  said  Delves,  looking  at  his  companion 
with  a  face  indicative  of  no  comprehension  whatever  of 
his  meaning,  but  much  conviction  of  its  depth.  "What 
wedge  ? " 

"  Disestablishment  of  the  national  Church,"  laughed 
the  Count,  carelessly.  "  You  look  disestablished  enough 
here  to  please  anybody.  What  are  your  political  views 
on  that  point  ?  " 

"  I  don't  rightly  know  as  I  has  any — not  to  speak 
on.  I  goes  for  adwance,  I  does.  That's  where  it  is — 
adwance.  And  there's  no  doubt  that  we  w^ants .  it  bad 
down  here." 

"  Well,  we  shall  educate  your  successor,"  said  Le- 
strange,  "  and  dispose  of  your  place  by  competitive 
examination.  But  cheer  ujd;  you  shall  show  your 
church  this  morning  to  a  party  of  fine  folk  from  Lus- 
combe  Abbey,  which  you  may  have  heard  of  They'll 
be  over  here  directly  for  the  meet,  and  will  have  some 
little  time  to  spare." 

"Fine  folk  in  these  parts!"  answered  the  sexton. 
"  Well,  it's  a  sight  o'  time  since  I  seen  that.  Darn  me 
if  I  harn't  forgotten  what  cent'ry  that  there  roof  was 
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restored  in;  it  worn't  in  this,  I  know.  I  can't  be 
expected  to  remember  my  history  when  I  gets  no 
practice.  Howsumdever,  I  knows  arf-a-crown's  worth, 
I  reckon." 

"I  want  you  to  forget  another  half-crown's  worth," 
was  the  quiet  remark  which  followed,  as  the  Count  put 
the  coin  in  the  other's  hand. 

"  Eh  ?  "  asked  Delves,  puzzled  again. 

"  You'll  forget  my  visits  here  during  the  last  three 
months,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  you'll  forget  to  mention 
anything  about  your  young  lady  lodger." 

"About  her,  pretty  lamb?"  answered  the  other, 
quite  a  touch  of  tenderness  coming  over  his  rough  and 
grumbling  voice,  which  indeed  was  no  uncommon 
matter  where  that  young  lady  was  concerned.  "  That's 
right  enough.  I  promised  her  I'd  never  say  anything 
about  'er ;  nor  I  wouldn't,  without  takin'  0'  your  money, 
which  I'll  keep  notwithstanding." 

"  Excellent  philosopher  !  "  laughed  Lestrange. 

"  Not  much  of  that,"  growled  back  the  other ;  "  which 
I'm  told  it's  one  as  don't  mind  other  folk's  troubles,  and 
werry  much  minds  his  own.  Now  her  pale  face  goes 
to  my  heart ;  she's  troubles  enough  of  her  own,  what- 
ever they  are,  let  alone  a  jolly  Christmas." 
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An  infinite  emphasis  of  disgust  the  sexton  managed 
to  throw  into  the  last  adjective,  expressive  of  a  con- 
tempt for  the  festive  season  which  might  have  made 
the  calendar  blush.  The  season,  however,  being  not 
only  a  jolly  but  an  assertive  season,  wont  to  insist  upOn 
its  historical  position  and  traditions,  responded  at  once 
to  Delves's  challenge  by  a  fresh  peal  from  the  old 
church-bells,  whose  ringers  had  free  license  from  time 
immemorial  to  discourse  December  music  to  the  moor 
when  the  spirit  moved  them.  They  found  the  spirit 
move  them  mightily  that  morning  when  they  saw  the 
number  of  groups  of  unusual  visitors,  from  whom  sundry 
half  -  crowns  might  surely  be  expected.  The  Count 
Lestrange  didn't  seem  likely  to  be  of  the  number  of 
contributors,  however,  for  the  bells  of  Mould-on-the- 
Moss  seemed  in  no  way  to  commend  themselves  to  his 
sense  of  harmony.  Certainly  their  notes  were  none  of 
the  soundest,  portending  that  the  little  rifts  within  the 
metal  had  been  slowly  widening  for  many  years  past, 
possibly  even  before  the  oldest  Mould-on-the-Mossian 
had  worn  the  semblance  of  the  tiniest  of  the  trots  now 
sucking  their  dirty  little  fingers  with  their  dirtier  little 
mouths  at  the  door  of  some  friendly  pig-stye,  or  mud- 
built  hovel  scarcely  distinguishable  therefrom.     If  that 
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same  rift  had  carried  the  poet's  process  further,  and 
slowly  silenced  all,  Lestrange  for  one  would  have  had 
no  objection.  His  face  bore  the  expression  of  pain 
which  defiance  of  tune  wrings  from  involuntary  muscles, 
and  he  put  his  hands  to  his  ears  and  drew  up  his  legs 
with  that  octopedal  contraction  which  is  part  of  the 
same  expression  of  suffering.  Delves' s  face  presented 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  Count's,  as  of  one  who  re- 
garded the  divagations  of  these  charges  of  his  with  a 
certain  humorous  parental  pride. 

"  Confound  those  bells  of  yours !  how  cracked  they 
are  !  "  said  the  Count  Lestrange. 

"  So'd  you  be,  if  you'd  stopped  here  so  long  as  they 
'ave,"  was  the  answer. 

The  tete-a-tetc  between  the  strangely-assorted  pair 
was  at  an  end,  for  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  of  a  pony- 
carriage  was  heard  on  the  south  side  of  the  market- 
place, and  it  discharged  its  contents  at  the  door  of  the 
Bells  Inn,  which  occupied  (of  course)  the  angle  of 
the  market  -  place  opposite  the  church,  nestling  in 
confiding  proximity  thereto. 

It  was  part  of  the  same  good  old  C^urch-and-State 
system,  and  the  progress  which  Delves  desiderated 
for  the  village   had   certainly   spared   it   so   far.      Its 
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convenient  position  with  reference  to  the  church,  and 
the  churchyard,  and  the  sexton's  own  house,  was  very 
welcome  to  him  in  his  advancing  years,  and  he  rarely 
stirred  outside  this  three-cornered  kingdom  of  his, 
which  he  had  as  it  were  in  a  ring  fence  under  his 
hand.  Under  some  protest,  but  with  some  curiosity, 
he  shuffled  up  to  help  the  smart  tiger-groom  (specimen 
of  the  genus  hippo-anthropoid  not  formally  tabulated) 
in  his  ministrations  by  the  pony-carriage,  from  which 
the  Count  Lestrange,  his  hat  raised  in  old-fashioned 
and  punctilious  courtesy,  assisted  Lady  Luscombe, 
Carrie  Beaufort,  and  Lady  Coates,  nee  Challoner,  to 
descend. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   WHIP-HAND. 

"What  a  picturesque  old  place!"  said  Miss  Caro- 
line Beaufort,  fairly  delighted  with  the  oddities  of  the 
scene,  and  taking  it  all  in  with  a  lively  and  pleasant 
curiosity.  She  looked  a  very  agreeable  figure  in  her 
well-fitted  driving-dress,  and  the  neat  little  Swedish 
gloves,  with  buttons  which  had  apparently -neither  end 
nor  beginning,  but  disappeared  from  view  in  the 
direction  of  the  elbow.  ''  How  strange  that  we  should 
never -have  been  here  before,  aunt." 

"Not  at  all,"  Lady  Luscombe  said,  languidly  and 
absently.  She  looked  even  more  hunted  and  worn 
about  the  eyes  than  of  old,  and  with  a  restless  move- 
ment they  continually  sought  Lestrange,  who  avoided 
meeting  them  with  his.  "It's  a  great  distance,  and 
there's   nothing  to  see,"  she  added.     "  How  singularly 
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close  it  is."  And  she  seated  herself  upon  the  sexton's 
stone  with  unconsciousness,  moving  the  venerable  gentle- 
man, who  had  in  it  a  sense  of  proprietorship  or  of 
tenant-right  acquired  by  long  usage,  to  a  look  of  dis- 
tracted uneasiness,  as  if  he  opined  that  the  lady  meant 
to  take  it  away  with  her. 

"There  never  is  an3^thing  to  see  in  this  sort  of 
place,"  observed  Lady  Coates,  in  a  voice  more  distinctly 
unappreciative  of  things  as  they  are  than  had  been 
characteristic  even  of  Miss  Challoner.  "  Why  did  you 
organize  the  meet  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  corner. 
Count  Lestrange  ? " 

"  A  meet  is  always  the  best  of  reasons  for  coming 
anywhere,"  said  the  cheery  Carrie.  "Nothing  like 
hunting  to  wake  a  place  up." 

"  Why  ain't  you  hunting  yourself  to-day,  then  ? " 
asked  Emily. 

"  So  I  am,  in  a  pony-carriage,"  answered  Carrie, 
examining  the  Runic  inscription,  and  trying  to  scratch 
the  dust  upon  it  into  some  intelligible  form  with  the 
help  of  her  parasol. 

"  The  new  Lord  Gander  doesn't  like  young  ladies  to 
hunt,"  said  Lestrange,  sententiously,  producing  a  grimace 
from  Carrie,  unremarked. 
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"  No,  of  course,"  said  Emily,  with  an  added  touch 
of  verjuice  in  her  well-bred  voice.  "  Only  married  ones, 
like  that  Daisy  Brent.  No  news  of  her,  I  suppose, 
Lady  Luscombe  ? " 

"None,"  said  Lady  Luscombe,  slightly  flushing, 
wearily  and  with  a  sigh.  "  How  fearfully  hot  it  is," 
she  said  again.     "  The  place  is  like  a  grave." 

"  It  is  warm,"  said  Lestrange.     "  I  like  it." 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,"  Lady  Luscombe  answered 
hurriedly,  and  in  a  low  voice.    "  It  sounds  like  an  omen." 

"  Poor  Daisy  ! "  Carrie  said,  with  regret  and  sadness 
in  her  voice.  "  What  can  have  become  of  her  ?  "  And 
as  she  looked  very  hard  at  the  inscription,  there  were 
tears  in  the  kind  eyes  which  looked.  "  Ah,  well !  Why 
don't  you  hunt,  dear,  by  the  bye  ?  "  she  added,  abruptly, 
to  Emily,  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Sir  Brummel,"  observed  the  Count  as  before,  but 
with  a  rather  more  pronounced  sneer  than  he  generally 
permitted  himself  (Lady  Coates  was  one  of  his  favourite 
studies  in  womanhood),  "wishes  that  his  wife  would 
hunt." 

"  Sir  Brummel  is  not  interested  in  anything  I  do," 
Emily  said,  in  a  tone  of  profound  indifference  which 
seemed  destitute  even  of  pique;   "let  us  find  a  more 
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agreeable  subject.    Is  this  the  church  which  is  supposed 
to  be  so  curious  ? " 

She  moved  across  the  market-place  as  she  spoke, 
and  with  a  pair  of  double  eye-glasses,  which  she  had 
assumed  by  right  of  fashionable  matrimony  rather  than 
of  short  sight,  proceeded  to  survey  the  old  temple  with- 
out any  superfluity  of  reverence.  She  looked  it  up 
and  down  as  if  it  had  been  a  young  person  of  the 
middle  classes,  speaking  to  her  without  an  introduction. 
Her  inquiry,  however,  was  D elves' s  opportunit}^  The 
old  sexton,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  uncere- 
monious lady  who  sate  down  upon  his  stone  had  no 
designs  upon  it,  but  was  merely  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
of  his  claims  and  character  in  the  village,  for  which  she 
Avas  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  had  transferred 
his  observation  to  the  two  younger  ladies,  having  still 
his  share  in  the  universal  weakness  of  male  humanity, 
which  finds  the  attractiveness  of  the  opposite  sex  in 
provokingly  inverse  proportion  to  its  age.  Delves, 
who  had  an  eye,  as  he  thought,  for  everything,  would 
have  been  sorry  indeed  not  to  possess  one  for  beauty. 
He  bestowed  inward  approval  on  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  both  the  young  women,  with  a  decided  preference 
for  Carrie  Beaufort. 
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"  A  stuck-up  sort  t'other  one,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
' '  The  little  one's  nose  does  all  the  sticking-up  for  her, 
and  she's  a  good  little  filly." 

Such  were  his  reflections  when  they  were  interrupted 
by  Lady  Coates's  question,  which  brought  him  back  at 
once  to  meditations  on  half-crowns  and  the  main  chance. 
He  would  not  allow  any  shadowy  preferences  of  his  own 
to  distract  him  from  that  primary  object,  and  bestowed 
his  gracious  patronage  upon  Emily  at  once. 

"Built  in  the  early  Norman,"  he  said  with  much 
promptness,  as  he  came  forward  from  the  back,  where 
he  had  been  suppressing  himself  by  the  churchyard 
steps,  and  taking  up  the  cue — ''  as  is  observed  in  the 
lancet  window  of  the  north  hisle.  The  roof  was  erected 
in  the  twelfth  cent'ry,  and  till  the  time '  of  Holiver 
Crummies " 

"Thank  you,  yes,"  lisped  Emily,  with  an  infinite 
impertinence  which  took  no  account  of  beings  of  that 
clay;  wounding  the  old  gentleman's  feelings  with  as 
much  compunction  as  she  might  show  in  treading  on  a 
disabled  wasp — less,  as  a  display  of  sentiment  on  the 
latter  head  might  be  interesting. 

"  A]}iJelez-v(ms  c^ela  un  hommeV  she  might  have 
answered  if  any  one  had  suggested  that  any  such  result 

VOL.  III.  p 
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could  follow  her  words.  To  do  her  justice,  it  would 
have  astonished  her  considerably.  She  did  not  even 
focus  Delves  with  her  glasses  for  a  passing  moment, 
but  continued  to  patronize  the  church  with  them. 
"  What  a  tumble-down  old  hovel  1 " 

"  And  what  a  tumble-down  old  man  ! "  whispered  the 
delighted  Carrie,  careful  with  her  very  different  instincts 
that  the  sexton  should  not  hear  her;  "  and  what  tumble- 
down everything  !  And  oh,  Emily,  what  awfully  jolly 
poetry !  Look  here,"  she  said,  as  in  the  course  of  her 
perquisition  she  had  mounted  the  churchyard  stairs, 
and  was  applying  herself  to  an  examination  of  those 
wonderful  ''tales  of  the  tombstones"  which  play  such 
an  odd  part  in  the  literature  of  the  country  : — 

"'TOBIAS  TEOTTER— AGED  91. 
He  were  the  righteousest  of  men, 

As  there  is  few  of  such  : 
We  ne'er  no  more  shan't  see  again 

One  good  for  half  so  much.' 

Now  what's  that  out  of? " 

"  Out  of  the  heads  of  his  sorrowing  relations,"  said 
the  Count  Lestrange,  laughing.  "  Probably  he  was  one 
of  the  worst  characters  in  the  parish,  eh,  Delves  ? " 

"  Which  he  certainly  were,  sir,"  answered  the  sexton, 
scratching  his  head  over  his  internal  reminiscences,  like 
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a  famous  member  of  his  guild  moralizing  over  the  skull 
of  Yorick.  "  Beat  all  his  Avives,  as  there  was  three  of 
'em,  and  starved  all  his  childern,  as  there  was  sixteen, 
exceptin'  those  as  he  boiled.  And  only  died  hisself 
when  there  was  none  left  to  keep  him  alive  through 
bullyin'  on  'em.  He  were  a  rare  'un,  he  were.  And  I 
was  main  fond  of  him." 

"  And  perhaps  wrote  his  epitaph  ? "  suggested  the 
Count. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Delves,  with  much  self-respecting- 
modesty,  scratching  the  other  side  of  his  head  with  an 
indescribable  grin,  ''I  alius  had  rather  a  turn  in  the 
way  of  verse." 

"I  thought  so,"  commented  Lestrange,  while  the 
young  ladies  received  the  intelligence  after  their  re- 
spective manners.  "  What  you  might  have  been  had 
there  been  an  Education  Act  in  your  time  ! " 

"A  local  poet,"  exclaimed  Carrie.  "How  awfully 
lovely  ! " 

"  How  excessively  silly ! "  was  the  observation  of 
her  more  refined  friend. 

Carrie  Beaufort,  however,  proceeded  on  the  strength 

of  his  lyric    gift    to    cultivate    an    acquaintance  with 

Delves,  who   responded  willingly  to  the  young  lady's 

p  2 
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attention,  and  proceeded  to  bring  to  her  notice  the 
flowers  of  the  Mould- on-the-Moss  anthology  one  by  one. 
All  the  virtues  seemed,  from  the  touching  records  by 
descendants  provided,  to  have  flourished  garden-wise  in 
tlie  ancient  village,  and  anything  like  vice  to  have  been 
unknown  in  its  Arcadian  precincts. 

"  Where  are  the  bad  people  buried  ? "  is  a  question 
which  will  exercise  the  mind  as  much  as  the  fate  of 
postboys  did  Dickens's  hero.  Carrie  went  from  mound 
to  mound  and  stone  to  stone,  and  delighted  herself  with 
an  examination  of  the  old  sexton's  individuality,  while 
the  other  three  still  lingered  in  the  market-place. 

Ominous  signs  began  to  gather  in  the  sky,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  but  a  wet  and  soaking  day's  sport 
to  the  Nimrods,  and  suggested  uncomfortable  reflections 
to  the  tenants  of  the  pony-carriages.  Darker  and 
heavier  grew  that  strange,  unseasonable  atmosphere, 
and  the  ominous  stillness  which  precedes  an  exceptional 
storm  was  sensible  everywhere. 

"  If  there  is  anything  to  see  in&ide  the  church,"  said 
Emily,  drawing  her  shawl  closer  round  her  in  spite  of 
the  warmth,  "  come  and  show  it  to  us.  The  rain  will 
be  upon  us  in  a  moment,  and  at  least  it  will  be  a 
shelter." 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Delves,  who  had  by  this  time 
made  the  circuit  of  the  churchyard  with  his  pretty 
charge,  and  felt  in  noAvise  disposed  to  change  her  for 
the  other.  ''Will  you  come  in  too,  miss  ?  The  kneelin' 
ligger  to  the  right,  as  you  enter,  represents  the ." 

And  followed  by  Emily,  producing  his  history  by 
the  yard  as  he  went,  the  sexton  opened  the  stout  old 
door  with  an  immense  key  of  an  antiquity  as  venerable, 
and  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

"Lady  Coates  is  a  good  deal  changed  in  the  last 
few  weeks,"  said  Lestrange  to  Carrie,  who  was  following. 

"Yes,"  answered  she  from  the  old  porch,  which 
framed  a  very  pretty  figure  ;   "  she's  not  too  jolly." 

"  Marriage  is  not  good  for  young  ladies." 

"  Think  so  ? "  Carrie  said,  off-handedly.  ' "  But  what's 
come  over  my  aunt  ? "  she  went  on,  as  she  noticed  Lady 
Luscombe  tracino^  idle  figures  on  the  ground,  still  seated 
on  the  market-stone,  and  unconscious  apparently,  alone 
with  the  painful  thoughts  which  seemed  to  have  posses- 
sion of  her,  of  all  that  was  going  on  around  her.  "  Ain't 
you  coming  to  see  the  kneeling  figure  to  the  right, 
aunt?"  Carrie  Beaufort  added,  with  a^ funny  imitation 
of  the  old  sexton's  manner  of  speech. 

"  Directly,"  said  Lady  Luscombe,  absently,  as  her 
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niece  followed  the  others  into  the  church.  Then  she 
raised  her  eyes  straight  to  Lestrange's,  now  that  she 
was  left  alone  with  him,  and  spoke  without  parley. 
"  What  have  you  brought  us  here  for  ? " 

"  For  the  meet." 

''  And  then  ? " 

"  To  see  the  church." 

"You  are  not  so  fond  of  churches." 

"  As  an  outsider,  yes,"  said  the  Count. 

"You  have  some  new  scheme,"  Lady  Luscombe 
said,  speaking  rapidly  and  clearly,  and  with  a  nervous 
emphasis  upon  the  words.  "  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
the  time  for  winning  or  losing  that  wicked  wager  of 
yours  is  nearly  gone  by.  Have  you  won  it  ?  The  world 
believes  that  when  Daisy  Brent  left  my  house  suddenly, 
after  that  scene  three  or  four  months  ago,  it  was  with 
the  help  and  knowledge  of  Guy  Faucit ;  that  he  knows 
where  she  is  now,  though  he  denies  it.  Is  the  world 
right  ? " 

"  I  am  not  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  world's 
judgments,"  answered  the  Count,  undisturbed.  "  Why 
refer  to  such  an  old  scandal  as  that  ? " 

"  Old  ! "  echoed  Lady  Luscombe. 

"  Surely.    Three  months  are  a  great  age  for  a  scandal 
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with  us.  There  have  been  several  since.  Let  us 
hope,"  the  Count  proceeded,  in  his  best  sub-acid  man- 
ner, "that  Lady  Coates  will  soon  provide  us  with 
another." 

"  I  don't  want  fencing,"  said  Lady  Luscombe,  im- 
patiently.    ''  Where's  Daisy  Brent  ? " 

"  Nor  do  I.     She's  here." 

The  Count  riposted  with  the  vividness  of  a  swords- 
man, and  he  leaned  upon  the  cross  by  the  stone,  from 
which  Lady  Luscombe  rose  at  once  to  her  feet  at  the 
answer. 

''  In  this  village  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes." 

"  I  guessed  it !  I  guessed  it ! "  Lady  Luscombe  said. 
"  I  guessed  it  from  your  manner  about  this  meet.  She 
is  in  the  charge  of  Guy  Faucit." 

"No,"  said  Lestrange,  composedly.  "He  knows 
nothing  about  her." 

"  In  whose  then  ? "  Lady  Luscombe  asked. 

"  In  mine." 

"  Yours  ! " 
•  ■■  ■  The  Count's  softest  and  best-pleased  laugh  answered 
her.    "  Are  you  jealous  ?  "  he  said.     "  Don't  be  alarmed  ; 
I  only  take  a  friend's  interest  in  the  poor  girl." 
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"  Your  friendship  is  only  less  dangerous  than  your 
love,"  said  Lady  Luscombe,  with  a  deep  and  scornful 
bitterness. 

"Well,  you  ought  to  know,"  said  Lestrange,  care- 
lessly, with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  turn  of  the 
ring.  "  You're  nervous  and  excited ;  sit  down  while  I 
explain." 

Nervous  and  excited  Lady  Luscombe  was,  so  much 
so  that  her  hand  shook  with  the  agitation  of  her 
thought,  as  she  wondered  and  speculated  what  this 
scheme  might  mean,  which  she  had  so  rightly  suspected 
and  feared.  She  sate  down  again  upon  the  old  stone, 
and  her  face  took  a  hard,  set  expression  as  she  looked 
straight  before  her,  to  listen  to  what  the  impassive 
Count  might  have  to  say. 

"  I  repented,"  he  went  on  placidly,  leaning  on  the 
cross  close  by  her  in  a  familiar  attitude,  "what  you 
justly  call  my  wicked  wager  "  (no  expression  in  his  voice 
denoted  anything  much  more  than  amusement),  "and 
provided  this  refuge  for  Daisy  Brent,  to  save  her  from 
Faucit  and  from  herself." 

Lady  Luscombe  looked  at  him  eagerly,  with  a  quick, 
inquiring  glance,  then  gave  a  merely  contemptuous 
ejaculation. 
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"  I  don't  believe  you,"  she  said. 

"You're  quite  right,"  with  the  same  quick  parry. 
Then  his  voice  and  manner  took  a  sterner  mould,  and 
all  vestige  of  banter  left  them.  He  spoke  with  grave 
and  unusual  seriousness,  and  Lady  Luscombe's  face 
flushed  deeper  than  before.  She  knew  of  old  what 
might  be  likely  to  happen  when  the  Count  Lestrange 
was  in  earnest.  v 

"  You  prefer  the  truth,  and  you  shall  have  it,"  he 
said,  "  I  meant  to  win  my  bet  four  months  ago,  and 
thought  I  had  secured  my  lovers.  I  was  wTong.  I 
meant  the  lady  to  run  away  with  the  gentleman,  and 
she  ran  away  from  him." 

"  Good  girl ! "  Lady  Luscombe  said,  with  a  genuine 
gladness  and  even  pride  in  her  voice.  "You  had 
miscalculated  one  thing,  you  see :  a  brave  woman's 
power  of  resistance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lestrange,  relapsing  for  a  moment  into 
his  wonted  cynicism.  "  My  excuse  must  be  my  want 
of  experience  in  that  respect.  For  the  time  I  had 
failed,"  he  went  on,  serious  again.  "  But  I  found  Mrs. 
Brent  at  her  wit's  end  where  to  turn,  and  offered  to 
find  a  home  for  her,  though  I  could  only  find  a  humble 
one.     She  was  too  proud  even  for  that,  but  accepted 
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my  help  so  far  as  to  take  work  which  I  found  for  her. 
She  is  living  in  this  village." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Lady  Luscombe  after  a  pause,  as 
the  Count  said  no  more. 

She  was  trying  to  puzzle  out  the  problem. 

"  All  in  good  time,"  he  said. 

"  You  still  dare  to  think  that  you  will  win  that 
wager  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "I  do ;  to-day.  I  shall  not  fail 
this  time." 

"  How  ?  "  said  Lady  Luscombe,  shortly. 

"  As  before,  with  your  help." 

She  bit  her  lip  till  the  blood  came. 

"  Again  !  "  she  said.     "  What  am  I  to  do  ? " 

She  had  the  old  appearance  of  watching  him,  but 
something  with  it  of  a  new  purpose  slowly  rising  in 
lier  mind. 

"  You  will  meet  Daisy  Brent  presently,"  Lestrange 
answered,  with  his  dangerous  seriousness,  "and  you 
will  be  careful  to  receive  her  as  one  woman  loves 
to  receive  another  when  she  is  under  a  cloud,  especially 
when — " 

"  When  what  ? "  asked  Lady  Luscombe,  as  he  did 
not  go  on. 
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He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Never  mind.  Not  a  word  of  this,  of  course,"  he 
added ;  "  I  can  trust  Lady  Coates  to  follow  suit." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  presently  Lady  Luscombe  asked 
again,  with  the  same  air  of  increasing  purpose,  but 
no  definite  expression  in  her  voice  either  of  submission 
or  of  dissent.  Lestrange's  keen  observation  did  not 
miss  the  new  phase,  and  he  looked  at  her,  this  time 
with  no  shifting  of  the  eyes  at  all.  This  time  her 
eyes  did  not  meet  his. 

"  At  present,  that's  all,"  then  said  the  Count. 

Lady  Luscombe  waited  as  if  she  expected  him  to 
say  more.  As  he  did  not,  she  spoke  again  ;  her  eyes 
turned  away  from  him,  but  as  if  from  some  concentrated 
thought. 

"  Daisy  will  not  be  without  a  defender,"  she  said. 
"  Her  brother  has  come  home." 

If  she  anticipated  making  some  impression,  she 
was  wrong. 

"  I  know  that,"  was  all  the  Count  said. 

"  You  know  it  ? " 

"Yes.  You  know  I  always  know  everything.  He 
will  probably  be  at  the  Abbey  this  morning,  find  a  line 
which  I  left  there  for  him,  and  follow  us  here/' 
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Lady  Luscombe's  singular  self-possession  failed  her 
again,  and  she  left  the  seat  where  through  all  this 
conversation  she  had  been  sitting  as  quietly  as  if  she 
had  been  chained  to  it.  She  began  to  walk  about 
the  grey  market-place,  which  might  have  been  a 
desert  left  to  the  two,  for  any  soul  that  interrupted 
them.  Still  the  omens  hung  heavy  in  the  air;  but 
the  clouds  did  not  break,  and  the  storm-god  held 
his  hand. 

"  To  thwart  you  ! "  then  she  said,  looking  at  him - 

"  To  help  me,"  was  again  the  quiet  answer.     "  He 
has    a    violent    temper.      I    am    so    much    obliged    to 
you  for  making  no  objection."     And  with    a   graceful    ' 
air  of   courtesy  he   raised    her    hand    to    his  lips  and 
kissed  it. 

She  did  not  wince ;  but  she  looked  at  him  again,  as 
Portia  may  have  looked  at  Shylock  across  the  •  table  in 
the  court,  when  she  saw  the  man  who  was  bent  upon 
a  purpose  as  diabolical  as  ever  crossed  a  human  brain. 
And  there  are  people  who  want  to  represent  Shylock 
as  a  suffering  martyr !  the  savage  usurer,  whose  best 
and  only  plea  is  that  he  believed  in  his  religion,  which 
he  gave  up  in  a  moment  to  save  half  his  cash  !  Shylock 
was  merely  a  terrible  specimen  of  a  perverted  brute ; 
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and  Lady  Luscombe  remembered  how  they  had  spoken 
of  him  on  that  day  the  wager  was  made. 

"  Did  you  think  that  I  might  make  objections  ? "  she 
asked,  quite  gently. 

If  the  womanly  touch  in  her  voice  was  meant 
to  disarm  him,  Portia's  plea  for  mercy  was  never  more 
misplaced. 

"  None  that  I  shouldn't  silence,"  said  Lestrange, 
with  an  unmistakable  contempt  from  which  some- 
times he  could  not  refrain.     It  was  not  always  wise. 

''If  it  ruins  me,  I  will  save  her  if  I  can,"  was  the 
thought  passing  through  Lady  Luscombe's  mind.  "  I 
wonder  that  you  can  trust  me,"  was  what  she  said. 

"  I  can't  help  myself,"  answered  Lestrange,  with  his 
habitual  tone  of  good-humour.  "Now-a-days  even 
Satan  cannot  work  without  instruments.  It  takes  two 
now  to  make  the  devil,  of  whom  one — at  least — must 
be  a  woman.  Phew  !  how  hot  and  dark  it  is !  The 
proverbial  season  for  me — a  green  Yule  ! " 

As  he  spoke  Count  Lestrange  turned  away  from  the 
cross  by  which  he  had  been  so  long  standing,  and  took 
his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  to  wipe  his  forehead. 
Intenser  and  more  intense  grew  that  pressure  in  the 
air.     His   back  was   turned   to   Lady   Luscombe,   and 
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as  he  drew  the  handkerchief  out,  a  paper  fell  from  his 
pocket  on  the  ground.  She  saw  it,  and  instinctively 
leant  forward  to  j^ick  it  up  and  give  it  him,  for  he  did 
not  see  it  fall.  ''  You — "  she  began.  Then  the  words 
upon  that  paper  caught  her  eyes,  and  she  started  as  if 
she  had  been  stung.  Then  she  looked  at  the  paper 
for  a  moment  close,  close,  and  crushed  it  up  in  her 
hand. 

"  What  did  you  say  ? "  Lestrange  asked,  turning. 

"  Nothing."  With  more  than  Portia's  interest  she 
was  looking  at  him  now,  and  her  heart  beat  almost 
audibly  under  her  dress,  and  her  hand  crushed  the 
iece  of  paper  tightly  away.  Portia  had  no  interest  in 
Antonio,  as  so  many  would-be  critics  want  to  feign. 
Why  should  she  have  ?  she  knew  that  he  was  safe. 
Portia  was  wrestling  with  Shylock,  for  Shylock's  soul. 
But  Lestrange' s  face,  as  Lady  Luscombe  looked  at  him, 
wore  nothing  but  its  usual  mask  of  well-bred  indiffer- 
ence. ''Have  you  heard  anything  of  John  Brent 
lately  ?  "  suddenly  she  asked,  and  without  preamble. 

The  Count  Lestrange  looked  at  her  very  sharply. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ? "  he  said. 

"  Have  you  ?  "  again  she  asked,  weighing  her  words, 
and  pleading.     "  By  the  last  news  he  was  seriously  ill." 
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His  eyebrows  went  up  in  the  old  familiar  way — the 
way  which  she  knew  so  well. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  since,"  he  said  on  his  side 
as  deliberately. 

"  Ah,"  she  said.  What  was  the  sound  she  used  ? 
A  word,  a  whisper,  or  a  sigh  ?  She  made  as  if  to 
shake  her  head,  and  puzzled  him.  She  looked  at  him 
once  more,  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  which  was  a  dumb 
appeal,  but  found  no  answer  in  his.  "  I  must  go  into 
the  church,"  then  she  said.  "  They  will  be  wondering 
what  has  become  of  me." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lestrange.  "You  understand 
me?" 

"  About  what  ?  Oh,  yes.  I  ■  understand  you  very 
well." 

She  did  indeed.  There  was  a  crucifix  in  the  porch 
of  the  church,  which  met  her  eyes  as  she  entered  it, 
and  her  lips  seemed  to  move.  On  the  threshold  she 
turned  back  once  more,  with  one  more  earnest  look  at 
her  companion.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her,  and 
was  absorbed  in  his  ring.  She  made  a  half-step  towards 
him,  which  he  either  would  not  or  did  not  notice. 

"Will  you  take  those  ten  thousand  {)ounds  from  me 
— as  a  gift  ? "  she  said. 
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"  No,"  he  answered.     "  But  as  a  debt  I  will,  to-day." 

So  she  drew  back  again,  and  was  gone.     The  sun 

had  been  trying  to  struggle   through  the  clouds  just 

then ;    but  the  clouds  closed    over   the    sun,  and  the 

darkness  seemed  almost  to  speak. 
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daisy's  bkother. 

''  I  don't  quite  like  her  manner,"  thought  Lestrange. 
"She  wouldn't  play  me  false:  oh,  no,  she  daren't. 
Can  I  have  made  any  mistake  this  time  ?  I  think 
not.  Only  a  few  days  left  to  win  in,  and  I  must  have 
that  money.  Give  it  me,  will  she  ?  Well,  that's  a 
comfortable  hedge.  So  she  shall  if  I  lose  it,  and  I 
needn't  leave  the  country  after  all.  I've  run  it  fine ; 
but  not  too  fine,  I  think.  Unless  I'm  much  deceived, 
my  Samson's  last  scruples  have  disappeared  before  his 
new  gospel.  What  an  odd  ally  !  And  as  for  the  lady, 
she  has  had  more  than  enough  of  poverty  and  Bickers 
by  this  time.  With  the  women's  tongues  to  stab,  and 
the  men  by  to  sharpen  them,  and  that  idiot  of  a 
brother,  if  I've  timed  him  rightly,  fresh  from  the  first 
news  of  the  scandal,  and  the  longed-for  lover  on  the 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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spot,  if  they  don't  fall  right  into  each  other's  arms — 
well,  I'd  better  go  to  school  again,  that's  all.  That's 
awkward  news  from  India,  though,  which  she  must 
hear  in  a  day  or  two;  but  not  just  yet,  I  fancy.  It 
upset  me  for  a  moment,  but  I  can  keep  it  back  just 
long  enough.  How  it  will  sweeten  my  triumph  when 
it  comes  !  It's  very  exciting.  It  will  be  a  '  meet ' 
with  a  vengeance.  I'm  glad  I'm  dressed  for  the 
occasion,  to  be  in  at  the  death." 

A  sound  of  many  feet  and  many  voices  made  itself 
heard  in  the  street,  where  the  pony-carriage  had  landed 
its  company  before,  and  Lestrange  drew  back  as  he  saw 
them  coming. 

''  More  of  my  puppets  dancing  to  my  tune,"  he  said 
to  himself;  "  that's  right.    Now  for  my  pretty  penitent." 

He  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of  Delves' s  cottage, 
turned  the  handle,  and  went  in.  Quietly  he  went  up- 
stairs to  a  room  above,  where  Daisy  Brent,  with  books 
and  account-books  and  papers  before  her,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  excitement  which  was  agitating  Mould-on- 
the-Moss,  was  making  ready  for  her  village  -  school. 
Worn  and  pale  and  thin  she  looked,  the  brilliant  beauty 
of  a  former  day,  and  it  passed  through  Lestrange's 
mind,  for  a  moment,  that  her  changed  appearance  might 
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have  the  wrong  effect  upon  Guy,  and  repel  instead  of 
interesting  him. 

"It  would  me,"  the  Count  thought.     "But  Faucitis 
on  the  high  ropes,  and  the  thing  will  be  all  the  sweeter." 

For  a  moment  he  glanced  from  the  window  of  the 
room  down  upon  the  place  below. 

"  Did  you  hear  any  noise  in  the  market-place  ?  "  he 
said,  after  exchans^inor  a  mornino^  orreetins^. 

" No,"  she  answered  ;  ''I  was  very,  very  tired,  and 
have  been  asleep.     I  am  not  strong  now." 

He  drew  the  blind  down  upon  some  excuse,  and 

sate  down  to  talk  to  Daisy  for  a  time,  consulting  his 

watch  at  intervals,   and  every  now  and  then  looking 

out  from   under   the   blind.     Just   as  he  entered  the 

cottage,  a  group  of  four  riders  made  their  appearance 

in  the  market-place,  and  dismounted  for  the  moment 

to  leave  their  horses  at  the  inn,  while  the  inspection 

of  the  church  took  place,  as  agreed  upon.     They  were 

old  friends  of  ours  all  of  them,  and  as  they  proceeded 

to   examine   the    market-cross,  and   other   dilapidated 

lions,  were    encracred  in    an  animated   discussion; — all 

but  one,  who  was  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  and 

seemed  at  first  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  the  others 

were  saying. 

Q  2 
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"  It's  t — too  bad,  Gander,  too  bad,"  observed  his 
lordship  of  Pentonville  with  emphasis  and  conviction, 
trotting  about  the  while,  though  sensibly  weaker  in  the 
knees  than  when  we  first  made  his  acquaintance.  In 
the  head  he  seemed  to  remain  stationary.  ''You  ought 
to  come  to  the  p — point  with  the  Beaufort  girl.  I 
b — betted  that  you'd  propose  to  her  directly ;  you  came 
down  to  the  Abbey  this  C-Christmas,  and  now  you're 
going  to  th — th —  " 

"  Throw  her  over  ?  "  supplied  Coates. 
"  No  !     Back  out." 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  indelicate.  Pen,"  said 
he  whom  we  have  known  as  Jem  Gosling,  dressed  in 
quiet  and  appropriate  mourning;  "but  mind  your 
own  business." 

"It  is  m — my  business,"  screamed  the  little  lord, 
emphatically;  " I've  got  my  money  in  it." 

**  He's  haw  quite  right.  Jemmy,"  quoth  Sir  Brummel 
Coates,  with  the  air  of  one  now  qualified  as  a  moralist. 
"  You  ought  to  hum  marry  that  little  girl." 

"  Awfully  disinterested,  old  boy,  aren't  you  ? " 
answered  Jem.  ''  Marrying  little  girls  seems  to  have 
paid  so  well  with  you." 

"  That's  a  haw  doosid  different  thing,"  said  Coates. 
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"  Well,  it  may  be ;  but  suppose  it  wasn't  ? "  said 
Gosling,  with  a  marked  irreverence  which  nettled  the 
accomplished  baronet. 

"  Fact  is,"  he  said,  rather  angrily,  *'  you're  too  great 
a  hum  swell  since  your  brother's  death/' 

"The  fact  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  answered  Jem, 
taking  the  challenge  up.  "  Look  here,  you  fellows  ! 
why  can't  you  let  a  fellow  alone  ?  I've  had  an  awful 
lot  to  think  about  since  I  lost  my  poor  old  brother ; 
and  I'd  give  all  I've  got,  and  lots  more,  if  I  could  only 
get  him  back  again.  The  mum  says  I'm  no  good  at 
all  after  him,  and  she's  right." 

There  was  genuine  regret  in  the  tone,  which 
there  was  no  mistaking.  The  new  Lord  Gander's  two 
companions  looked  at  each  other  with  undisguised 
astonishment.    _ 

"  I  d — do  believe  he's  r — really  cut  up  ! "  confided 
Pentonville  to  Coates,  crescendo. 

"Must  be  haw  putting  it  on,"  said  the  worthy 
baronet  with  much  conviction. 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,  Jemmy,"  said  Guy  Faucit 
in  his  deep,  grave  voice,  joining  for  the  first  time  in 
the  conversation,  and  laying  his  Ijand  affectionately 
on  the   younger  man's  shoulder ;    "  and   I'll   tell  you 
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another  thing.  Carrie  Beaufort's  a  good  girl ;  marry 
her." 

Lord  Gander's  face  felL  "I  suppose,"  he  said, 
"  that,  like  most  girls,  she'd  take  me  now." 

"Like  few  girls,"  said  Guy  with  warmth,  ''she'd 
have  taken  you  when  you  hadn't  a  penny." 

"  Perhaps,"  Jemmy  said.  "  But  she  knew  how  bad 
my  brother  was."  Faucit  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 
''  Lestrange  says — "  the  other  went  on. 

"Ah  !  he's  been  talking  to  you  ?"  said  Guy. 

"  Yes ;   he's  been  awfully  kind." 

"  The  less  you  listen  to  Lestrange,  my  boy,"  Faucit 
said  kindly,  "  the  better  for  you." 

Jemmy  shook  his  head. 

"Clipper,  old  man,  you  don't  practise  what  you 
preach." 

"Lestrange  can  do  me  no  harm,"  Guy  answered, 
with  a  sad  and  singular  smile.  "  In  the  world's  sense, 
my  life  was  broken  long  ago." 

"  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk  like  that,"  said  his  friend 
impatiently.  "You're  awfully  changed  by  all  this. 
That  Daisy  Brent  business  has  been  a  bad  one  for 
you." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Guy. 
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'•'  Oh,  I  know  you  won't  let  a  soul  speak  to  you 
about  it,"  Jemmy  went  on.  "  But  it's  awfully  strange. 
On  your  honour,  Faucit,"  he  said,  gravely,  "you  don't 
know  where  the  poor  girl  is  ?  " 

"  On  my  honour,  no,  indeed,"  Faucit  answered.  "  I 
don't  know  to  what  I've  brought  her.  My  old  pupil," 
he  went  on,  very  earnestly,  ''listen  to  me,  and  not  to 
Lestrange,  whose  unfaith  in  everything  is  well  enough 
for  him,  but  isn't  to  be  shared.  Few  men  are  so  lucky 
as  you  ;  don't  let  your  luck  go  by  you.  You  know  in 
your  heart  that  a  good  woman  loves  you  for  your 
own  sake ;  marry  her,  and  you'll  be  a  good  man." 

Jem's  cynicism  could  not  have  gone  very  deep, 
seeing  how  easily  Faucit's  words  moved  him.  His  face 
had  a  pleasant  smile  upon  it,  and  his  voice  an  expres- 
sion of  much  relief. 

"  Thanks,  old  fellow,"  he  said.  "  I'm  awfully  glad 
we've  met  again  down  here.  Yes,  I  suppose  Carrie's 
in  the  church.  Time  about  thinking  of  looking  at  the 
monuments,  isn't  it  ?     Good-bye  !  " 

And  reconciled  to  his  conscience  with  extreme 
rapidity  by  a  verdict  upon  Carrie  Beaufort's  merits, 
which  coincided  completely  with  his  p:rivate  convictions, 
pronounced  by  the  man  whom  he  had  always  regarded 
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as  approaching  infallibility  upon  all  subjects,  the  young 
senator  proceeded  to  make  his  way  into  the  old  church, 
to  join  the  ladies  in  their  discourse  with  Delves.  Guy 
watched  and  nodded  to  his  old  pupil  kindly  as  he  went, 
then  returned  to  his  own  reflections,  not  caring  to 
interpose  in  the  conversation  in  which  the  other  two 
men  were  engaged. 

'' Y — yes,  you  must  go  in  for  po — politics,"  Penton- 
ville  was  observing,  in  answer  to  something  Coates  had 
let  drop  which  might  not  have  been  in  favour  of  domestic 
life.  "  It's  the  best  dodge  when  you're  unc — comfortable 
at  home.  I  b — bet  you  two  to  one  you'll  g — get  in  for 
the  county  if  you  stand." 

"  Yes,"  said  Coates,  reflectively.  ''  I've  haw  stood 
twice ;  once  as  a  Liberal  and  once  as  a  Conservative. 
Got  licked  both  times.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  ; 
I  must  have  been  right  once.  But  politics  are  such 
very  rum  things." 

"Aw — awful ! "  said  the  other.  ''  C — come  into  the 
church ;  they  must  be  wondering  where  we  are." 

"Lady  haw  Coates  never  wonders  at  my  being 
anywhere,"  observed  the  baronet,  "except  when  I'm 
hum  with  her.     But  I  suppose  we've  got  to  do  it." 

"  Q — queer  shop  altogether,"  said  Pentonville,  peer- 
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ing  about  the  porch.  "  I  n — never  before  was  in — in 
— m — 

"  Inside  a  church,  Pen  ? " 

"  No ;  asked  to  see  one  1 " 

And  resenting  assistance  as  usual,  the  Viscount 
trotted  into  the  church  with  his  oddly  assorted  com- 
panion, to  favour  Delves  and  the  ladies  with  his  views 
of  architecture  and  antiquarianism.  Only  Guy  Faucit 
remained  in  the  old  market-place  of  this  grass-grown 
villao-e  of  the  dead,  dreaming^.  He  was  sittins^  on  the 
old  stone  as  Lady  Luscombe  had,  like  her  infringing 
upon  the  vested  interests  of  the  old  sexton,  and  wonder- 
ing, wondering.  Taking  up  the  burden  of  his  thought, 
through  which,  now,  two  strains  ran  ever  side  by  side, 
he  dreamed  at  once  of  the  new  purpose  which  had  come 
into  his  life,  and  of  her  who  seemed  to  have  vanished 
out  of  it  altogether.  Where  was  she  ?  where  could  she 
be  ?  what  had  been  the  meaning  of  Lestrange's  mys- 
terious hints,  which  without  assuming  any  definite  form 
had  been  enough  to  bring  him  down  again  to  the  scenes 
so  closely  connected  with  the  last  chapter  of  their  ill- 
starred  story  ?  Where  could  she  be  ?  And  as  he  sighed 
over  the  last  thought,  he  rose  listlessly  to  follow  into 
the  church.     Even  as  he  turned  his  head,  his  eyes  met 
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a  man's  angry  look  fixed  upon  him.  The  man  had 
rapidly  come  up  the  road,  and  as  rapidly  come  upon 
the  place. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said,  when  he  saw  the  other,  and  he 
stopped  him  as  he  turned. 

"  One  word,  Mr.  Faucit ! "  he  said. 

"  Captain  Fairfield  ! "  Guy  exclaimed. 

"  At  your  service,"  said  the  soldier. 

Dick  Fairfield  looked  like  a  man,  Guy  saw  at  once — 
more  like  one  than  he  had  ever  thought  before.  And 
he  looked  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  spoke  in  suppressed 
and  passionate  tones ;  while  he  was  white  about  the  lips, 
and  dangerous  about  the  eyes.  Guy  did  not  take  much 
note  of  this  for  the  moment,  for  he  saw  nothing  before 
him  but  Daisy's  brother. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  of  your  sister?"  he 
asked,  eagerly. 

"  A  good  deal — ^just  now — at  the  Abbey,"  Fairfield 
answered,  the  voice  quivering  now  with  new  passion  at 
the  question.  "  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  an  account 
of  her." 

Guy  Faucit  was  not  a  man  often  addressed  in  that 
fashion.  He  drew  himself  up  in  a  moment  at  Fairfield's 
tone,  and  looked  him  in  the  face.     He  saw  the  white 
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heat  tliere,  and  wondered  what  was  coming.  But  he 
was  not  in  a  hurry  to  resent  anything  from  Daisy^s 
brother,  and  he  only  answered,  very  shortly,  "  I  have 
none  to  give/' 

No  one  else  would  have  had  so  much  concession. 
But  Fairfield  began  to  lose  himself  more.  He  had 
blood  in  him,  after  all,  and  it  was  up. 

"  By  God,  you  have  though,  and  a  heavy  one  ! "  he 
said.     "Where  is  she  ? " 

His  hand  would  have  gripped  Guy's  shoulder  in  a 
moment,  but  Guy  drew  back.  ♦ 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Have  you  thrown  her  off  already,  then  ? " 

Guy  started,  and  stood  a  step  back.  His  eyes  and 
face  began  to  look  very  dangerous  too. 

"Thrown  her  off!"  he  cried,  his  old  scorn  of  the 
man  before  him  coming  into  his  voice,  as  he  looked 
him  up  and  down.  "  By  what  right  do  you  talk  like 
this  to  me  ? " 

"  By  the  best  right.     I  am  her  brother." 

"  And  a  careful  one  ! "  said  Guy,  breaking  into  a 
contemptuous  laugh.  "You  remember  it  to-day,  do 
you,  for  the  first  time  ?  The  child  whom  you  helped 
tirst  to  sell — the  woman  whom  you  neglected  afterwards, 
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whom  you  left  among  all  the  dangers  of  a  dangerous 
life  ;  whom  you  left — " 

''  Not  to  you ! "  answered  back  Fairfield,  as  both 
voices  rose  now,  high  in  anger.  "  I  know  my  own 
faults — answer  for  yours,  you — blackguard  ! "  • 

".Ah!" 

No  human  being  ever  spoke  to  Guy  Faucit  like 
that,  and  none  ever  saw  his  face  look  as  it  looked  then. 
The  fist  was  clenched  at  once  for  the  blow  which  would 
have  followed,  and  would  have  left  Fairfield  but  small 
chance  of  returning  it,  full  of  fight  as  at  that  moment 
he  was.  It  was  an  even  chance,  for  a  second,  which 
man  struck  first.  Fairfield  raised  his  arm,  but  Guy 
caught  it  in  a  vice,  even  as  for  Daisy's  sake  he  held 
himself  in  still. 

"Take  care! "he  said,  "take  care!  I  can't  stand 
that,  though  you  are  her  brother  !  " 

But  Fairfield  shook  himself  free. 

"  Again — where  is  she  ? " 

"  Again — I  don't  know  !  " 

The  voices  had  risen  to  the  heig^ht  of  the  aro^ument, 
and  the  two  men  found  each  other  under  that  leaden 
sky,  brimful  of  deadly  mischief  and  of  deadly  harm. 
But  a  hand   had  put  aside  a  curtain    above,  in   the 
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cottage  near  to  whose  door  they  were  standing,  and  a 
voice  which  startled  both  of  them  gave  a  cry.  In 
another  moment  Daisy  Brent  herself  flashed  right  in 
between  them,  just  as  Fairfield  was  once  more  on  the 
point  of  striking  full  at  the  other  man — flashed  between 
them  like  a  vision,  with  a  cry  of  "  Dick  !  what  are 
you  doing  ? " — and  the  two  men  fell  back  instinctively ; 
Fairfield  to  burst  into  a  laugh  which  was  bad  to  hear, 
and  Guy  Faucit  to  say  only,  in  a  voice  in  which  an 
infinite  variety  of  shades  and  expressions  were  blended 
all  together, 

"Daisy  here  !" 

''  And  now,  Mr.  Guy  Faucit  ? "  said  Fairfield  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

They  had  a  full  audience  now.  The  tones  of  quarrel 
had  reached  the  church,  just  as  the  party  inside  were 
finishing  their  round,  and  all  the  actors  in  this  strange 
scene  were  gathered  to  witness  its  climax.  They  came 
out  of  the  church,  and  they  all  saw  Daisy — Daisy  with 
her  pale  face,  paler  than  ever  now,  and  in  the  modest 
dress  which  might  have  given  the  lie  to  suspicion. 
At  the  back  of  them  all,  having  quietly  followed  Daisy 
Brent  out  of  the  cottage,  was  the  mai;i  whose  wakeful 
ingenuity  had  planned  his  effects  so  well.     He  watched 
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the  group  from  the  church  steps,  resting  one  foot  on 
the  lowest  step  of  them,  with  an  approving  and  appre- 
ciative eye.     He  had  contrived  to  dismiss  Delves. 

"  Neat — and  well-timed — very  ! "  he  said  to  himself. 

****** 

"And  again,  now,  Mr.  Guy  Faucit!"  said  Dick 
Fairfield.     "  Surprised,  are  you  not  ? " 

"  At  nothing  you  can  say  or  do,  sir,"  answered  Guy, 
with  more  of  the  mischief  in  him  than  before.  For 
Dick  Fairfield  had  put  his  sister  roughly  away  from 
him,  and  she  was  standing  aside  for  the  moment 
alone. 

The  excited  group  were  talking  together,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do,  and  the  buzz  of  voices  might  have 
drawn  all  Mould-on-the-Moss  together  in  a  few  more 
minutes.  Only  a  few  gaping  rustics,  however,  who 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  "quality,"  sup- 
plied the  local  contingent  for  the  occasion.  The  Count 
Lestrange  it  was  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  propriety, 
seriously  endangered  in  the  hands  of  the  two  men. 

"  My  good  fellows,"  he  said,  very  gently  and  per- 
suasively, indicating  with  a  gesture  the  publicity  of 
the  place,  "  remember  that  this  is  the  nineteenth 
century,  when   civilized   emotions  mustn't  rise  above 
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drawing-room  level.  Never  forget  that  you  are  civil- 
ized, and  that  there  are  ladies  present." 

Whether  he  meant  to  succeed  in  his  pacific  purpose 
or  not,  he  failed  with  Fairfield,  though  not  with  Guy. 
The  latter' s  bow  was  calm  and  courteous  to  all  outward 
seeming,  but  Captain  Fairfield  was  less  scrupulous. 

"  I  won't  forget  it !  "  he  said.  "  Listen,  all  of  you. 
This  was  my  sister,  Daisy  Brent :  she  is  no  sister  of 
mine  now." 

"  Dick  !  you  don't  know — "  Daisy  appealed. 

"Don't  I?"  answered  the  brother.  "Let  me 
alone." 

"Shall  I  stop  him,  Daisy?"  whispered  Guy,  with 
his  teeth  set. 

"  No,  Guy ! "  she  said,  proudly.  "  Let  him  go 
on.'! 

The  scene  was  passing  like  a  whirlwind,  and  took 
its  own  course.  Moved  by  a  strong  impulse.  Lady 
Luscombe  moved  a  step  forward. 

"  Daisy  ! — "  she  began. 

"  Remember  1 "  said  Lestrange  to  her  very  low,  and 
with  just  enough  force  he  held  her  back. 

She  looked  at  him  again  with  thq  strange  look  of 
appeal,  and  again  he  let  it  go. 
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"  You  have  disgraced  yourself  and  me,"  Fairfield 
went  on,  "  who  should  have  known  you  better  than  to 
have  trusted  you.  But  I  never  expected  this.  You 
came  to  this  place  with  your  lover.  Curse  you — leave 
it  with  him  !  " 

A  shudder  went  through  all  there,  even  the  coldest 
of  them,  except  the  Count,  who  merely  made  an  amused 
observation  of  Fairfield,  whose  scratches  revealed  the 
Tartar. 

"  Hair  about  the  heels,"  muttered  the  Count  to 
himself. 

Daisy  turned  upon  her  brother  like  an  outraged 
goddess. 

"My  lover!"  Then  to  Guy,— "  Say  that,  it  isn't 
true  !  " 

"  It's  a  cowardly  lie,"  Guy  answered,  "  and  every- 
body here  knows  it.     Speak  out  some  of  you  ! " 

Carrie  Beaufort  (who  had  a  new"  brightness  of  her 
own  in  her  eyes)  was  at  Daisy's  side,  and  had  taken 
her  hand. 

"I'm  sure  it  is  ! "  she  said.  But  she  met  with  no 
response  there. 

''  It  looks  awfully  bad,  you  know,"  said  Sir  Brummel 
Coates. 
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"You  doubt  my  word,  then?"  said  Guy.  "  Les- 
trange  ! " 

"  What  can  I  say,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  know  nothing 
about  it,"  said  the  Count. 

"  Lady  Luscombe,  speak  for  me  I "  Daisy  cried. 

Lady  Luscombe  was  looking  at  the  Count,  and  the 
Count  only.  Still  with  that  look  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
paper  crushed  unseen  in  her  hand. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,"  she  answered,  with 
mechanical  coldness.  "  Won't  he  speak  ? "  was  her 
inward  whisper. 

"  Emily  ! "  Daisy  said. 

"  Sir  Brummel,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  sweep  of 
her  garments,  and  even  the  eye-glass  in  requisition, 
"  hadn't  we  better  go  ? " 

"  Excellent  Lady  Coates ! "  muttered  Lestrange, 
approvingly.  "You  see  what  you  have  brought  her 
to,"  he  said  to  Guy. 

"  What  can  I  do  ? "  Guy  said,  distracted. 

The  suddennessof  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  daze  him. 

"  You  have  only  one  course,"  Lestrange  said  to  him, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  "  Console  her.  You  speak  to 
the  poor  girl.  Lady  Luscombe,"  he  wjiispered,  with  a 
cruel  emphasis  on  the  words. 

VOL.   III.  R 
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"  I  am  sorry — that  you  sliould  have  come  to  this," 
Lady  Luscombe  said,  with  the  same  passionless  deliber- 
ation, and  the  same  direction  in  her  look. 

"  Oh,  oh  ! "  Daisy  cried,  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
head,  as  if  the  words  were  wrung  from  her  with  physical 
pain.  "  But  where  am  I  ?  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 
I  don't  even  understand  of  what  I  am  accused.  I  left 
your  house  alone.  Lady  Luscombe,  driven  out  of  it  by 
you.  I  have  lived  here  alone,  worked  here  alone,  to  be 
safe^from  the  shadow  of  a  danger;  and  you  all  come 
here  like  this,  my  brother  and  all,  to  insult  Guy  and 
me  with  your  wretched  suspicions.  And  you  know. 
Count  Lestrange,  you  know  !  It  was  you  who  brought 
me  here — say  so  !     For  shame,  all  of  you,  for  shame  ! " 

"  Brought  you  here,  I  ? "  said  Lestrange,  with  an  air 
of  sympathetic  interest.  "  She's  wandering.  Didn't  I 
tell  you  that  I  never  forgave  ? "  he  whispered  to  her  in 
a  pitiless  undertone. 

''  Oh  ! "  Daisy  said.  "  Oh  !  I  see  now.  How  cowardly 
— how  cruel !  " 

"  As  bold  as  brass,"  said  Lady  Coates,  in  a  voice  of 
vinegar.  "  It's  quite  shocking.  But  it  is  just  what  I 
always  expected  of  her.  Lady  Luscombe,  it's  time  to  be 
going,  at  all  events  from  here." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Liiscombe.     "  Let  us  go." 

There  was  some  purpose  in  her  face  which  might 
not  be  understood,  and  something  in  her  manner 
which  affected  Lestrange  strangely;  but  only  for  a 
moment. 

The  chattering  group  was  clustered  about  the  place, 
and  Cari'ie  alone  seemed  to  wish  to  remain  at  Daisy's 
side.  Daisy  was  unconscious  of  her  presence,  uncon- 
scious of  everything,  for  the  stabs  of  her  brother's  tongue 
and  all  the  others  had  gone  home. 

In  another  minute  the  party  had  broken  up  under 

the  influence  of  this  sudden  catastrophe — some  to  their 

horses,    others   to    their   pony  -  carriage,    none    for   the 

moment  with  any  definite  aim  in  view  :  for  all  thoughts 

of  meets  and  commonplaces  of  that  kind  had  disappeared 

before  this  unexpected  incident.     The  hunt  at  Mould - 

on-the-Moss,  on  the  day  of  the  great  storm,  though  it 

left  its  memories  on  many  a  drenched  skin,  was  to  be 

innocent  of  the  attendance  of  the  party  from  Luscombe 

Abbey.     Gossiping,  tattling,  wondering,  shrugging  their 

heads, — even  Lord  Gander  was  not  quite  proof  against 

suspicion,  and  a  brief  argument  with  Miss  Carrie  ended 

in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  had*  humbly  to  own 

himself  worsted, — the  Abbey  guests  dispersed  from  the 

R  2 
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market-place.  As  they  were  scattering,  the  church-bells 
took  up  their  Christmas  tale  once  more. 

"  Peace  on  earth  !  good-will  towards  men ! "  said 
Daisy  with  a  sad  smile.  She  was  too  proud  to  try  to 
justify  herself  one  step  further  just  then,  had  she  the 
wish  or  the  presence  of  mind.  Guy  Faucit  knew  the 
truth.  What  cared  she  for  the  opinion  of  any  one 
else  now?  Captain  Fairfield  was  still  fuming,  and 
again  tried  to  escape  from  the  quiet  remonstrances  of 
Lestrange. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Faucit ! "  he  said  once  more. 

"  Not  now,  Captain  Fairfield,"  the  Count  urged. 
"  I  am  pained  that  I  should  have  brought  you  here  for 
this.  You  are  naturally  excited — not  yourself.  But  I 
have  some  things  to  tell  you  which  may  be  worth  your 
hearing.     You  will  see  your  sister  again." 

"  I  leave  her  in  safe  hands,"  answered  the  other,  for 
Daisy  had  sunk  down,  rather  than  seated  herself,  upon 
the  market-stone,  and  Guy  Faucit,  thinking,  was  by  the 
church  steps.  The  others  were  all  gone,  and  the  storm- 
clouds,  which  had  looked  like  dispersing,  were  gathering 
more  ominously  again. 

Daisy's  attention  was  attracted  by  her  brother's 
voice,  and  she  made  one  more  appeal. 
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"Dick!"— 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  ! "  was  the  answer. 

Count  Lestrange  placed  his  arm  in  Fairfield's,  and 
led  him  away.  As  he  passed  Faucit  the  soldier  breathed 
quick  and  short,  then  suddenly  said  to  him — "You 
will  have  to  cross  the  Channel  with  me,  sir." 

Faucit  scarcely  took  the  pains  to  look  at  him. 

"  Wherever  and  whenever  you  please,"  he  said. 

Once  more  Lestrange  spoke  to  Guy,  a  few  words 
heard  by  him  only. 

"  Don't  desert  her  this  time,"  he  said,  with  an  accent 
of  grave  interest.     "  As  a  man,  you  can't." 

Guy  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

And  once  more,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  lives, 
these  two  hard-tried  lovers  were  alone  together. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

THE   COUNT   LESTEANGE   MEETS   HIS   MATCH. 

"  It  is  I  who  have  brought  these  insults  upon  you/' 
Guy  said  after  a  time. 

He  was  leaning  against  the  wall  in  the  church- 
porch,  and  looked  away  from  Daisy  rather  than  at  her. 

"  No,"  she  said,  like  him  looking  away.  Looking 
straight  before  her  where  she  sate  upon  the  market- 
stone,  as  if  out  into  a  future  which  she  tried  to  read. 
The  crisis  of  their  lives,  forced  apparently  upon  them 
in  spite  of  their  own  brave  efforts,  had  really  come  upon 
them  at  last.     "  No,  it  was  no  fault  of  yours." 

"  But  a  few  words  will  clear  you,"  said  Faucit,  not 
leaving  the  porch,  but  turning  round  towards  Daisy. 
"All  this  was  so  sudden  that  there  was  no  time  to 
think.  And  I  don't  understand,  myself.  Where  have 
you  been  living  all  this  time  ? " 
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Daisy  turned  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
sad  sweet  smile.  The  pale  face,  the  worn  appearance, 
the  infinite  look  of  weariness  and  suffering  in  the  eyes, 
struck  him  like  a  wound.  Disenchant  him.  Count 
Lestrange  ? — no  fear  of  that.  Guy  Faucit  felt  a  rush  of 
passion  and  of  tenderness  come  over  him,  which  seemed 
to  rob  his  very  eyes  of  sight. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  thought,  "  in  a  few  more  months 
she  would  have  been  dead  !  " 

She  made  a  sign  with  her  head  towards  the  sexton's 
cottage. 

"  Where  have  I  been  living  ?  In  that  house,"  she 
said,  answering  his  question. 

Guy  looked  at  it,  wondered,  walked  from  the  church 
across  to  it  to  look  more  closely,  and  then  turned  again 
to  look  at  her,  the  lady  of  his  honour.  He  could  not 
realize  the  contrast. 

"  Here  ? "  he  said,  with  incredulous  emphasis. 
"  Here  ?  in  this  wretched  place  ? " 

"  It's  a  peaceful  place  enough,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh ;  "  and  I  have  learned  to  love  the  old  mounds 
under  the  window,  where  so  many  generations  of  trouble 
and  sorrow  have  found  one  rest  together. 
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'  The  city's  golden  spire  it  was, 

When  hope  and  health  were  strongest ; 
But  now  it  is  the  churchyard  grass 
We  look  upon  the  longest.' 

I  remember  your  favourite  poet,  you  see.  I  came  here 
to  escape  from  my  old  self,  but  these  people  have 
brought  it  back  with  them." 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  choked  Guy.  He  felt 
the  rising  in  the  throat,  the  dimness  in  the  eyes,  which 
are  the  unspoken  utterance  of  heartache,  when  a  sharp 
and  sudden  sympathy  strikes  on  the  sensitive  chord. 

"  Daisy,"  he  said,  with  what  voice  he  could  find,  and 
his  head  was  turned  away  again,  as  he  seemed  to  be 
examining  the  "sexton's  cottage,  "  I  would  not  lose  the 
old  self." 

"  Would  you  not  ? "  answered  she.  Then  suddenly 
she  said,  "  Guy,  come  here.'' 

She  turned  to  him,  and  he  came — came  to  the 
market-cross,  and  leaned  over  her,  and  took  her  hand 
in  his.  She  was  very  still  and  very  serious,  and  left  it 
there  without  pressure,  but  without  withdrawal.  Grave 
thoughts  were  passing  through  her  mind,  and  she 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  the  expression  of  a  deep 
trust. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again,"  she  said. 
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"  And  I — and  I — "  he  managed  to  stammer  out  in 
his  choked  voice.  "But — "  and  the  words  followed 
with  a  cry,  and  broke  the  barrier  down — "  how  changed 
the  old  self  is !  how  changed  you  look !  Oh,  Daisy, 
Daisy  !  poor  little  Daisy  ! " 

It  was  too  much  for  her.  She  burst  out  crying,  and 
sobbed  her  heart  out  for  a  while.  The  tears  were 
rollinof  down  his  cheeks  too.  in  one  of  those  fits  of  silent 
weeping  which  seem  to  shake  the  fibre  of  a  strong 
man's  frame.  The  frame  gave  no  outward  sign  of  it, 
and  he  never  looked  stronger  than  when  he  stood 
upright  by  Daisy  there.  But  the  tears  fell,  literally, 
in  big  hot  drops  upon  the  ground.  At  last  she  began 
to  grow  quieter,  as  he  held  her  hand  soothingly  but 
restfully  in  his.  The  tempest  passed  in  waves  which 
seemed  almost  to  shatter  the  weakened  breast  and 
nerves,  and  she  looked  up  at  Guy  with  the  piteous 
appeal  of  a  little  child,  asking  for  protection  and 
caress. 

"This  has  stunned  me,  I  think,  Guy,"  she  said, 
half  sobbing  through  the  lingering  tears,  and  with  her 
handkerchief  wiping  them  away.  "  I  never  could,  you 
know.  I  suppose  that  all  this  has  changed  me.  I 
have  tried  to  pray,  too." 
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"You  won't  be  without  your  answer  some  day," 
he  said  gravely,  growing  calmer  too  as  she  recovered 
calmness.  "  But  you  only  see  the  world  answer — as 
it  does  answer  prayers." 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  What  am  I  to  do  now,  after 
this  ? "  added  she  suddenly,  and  clasping  her  head 
with  her  hands,  bewildered.  "  I  can^t  die.  Where  am 
I  to  go  ? " 

The  appeal  was  absolute  and  submissive,  and  Guy 
Faucit  felt  it.  He  had  one  short  and  sharp  inward 
struggle,  one  last  wonder  where  the  true  right  lay,  one 
last  petition  for  light  that  he  might  know.  Then  he 
said  abruptly,  roughly  almost,  "  You  must  come  with 
me." 

She  showed  no  sign  this  time  of  resentment  or  of 
confusion.  She  received  what  he  said  as  he  said  it, 
as  a  commonplace,  and  her  eyes  alone  seemed  to  be 
puzzling  out  the  riddle.  She  fixed  them  straight  on 
his,  and  they  filled  with  tears  again.  She  was  weak 
and  ill  and  shaken,  and  the  old  self-command  was  gone. 
For  a  moment  he  wondered  if  he  was  taking  an 
unmanly  advantage  of  her ;  but  he  thought — no. 

"You  do  care  for  me,  don't  you,  and  you  don't 
think  me  very  bad  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  trust,  weakness, 
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pathos,  desolation,  whicli  seemed  to  pull  at  his  very 
heart-strings.  He  had]  never  seen  her  at  all  like  this, 
he  who  thought  he  knew  all  the  chords  of  the  beautiful 
lute  so  well. 

"  Care  for  you  ?  think  you  bad  ?  "  he  repeated,  with 
an  emphasis  which  nothing  can  describe.  "  Don't  ask 
me  these  things.     Let  me  show  you." 

The  unstrung  nerves  gave  way  again  at  the  touch 
of  the  intense  tenderness  which  spoke  in  his  voice,  and 
the  deep  respect  which  found  expression  there.  It  was 
too  hard  !  too  hard  !  their  love  had  been,  and  was,  so 
true,  so  jDure,  so  high,  their  fate  so  unutterably  per- 
verse, so  incredibly  cruel.  They  had  strolled  away 
together  from  the  market-place,  and  had  found  a  corner 
of  the  old  churchyard  where  they  thought  themselves 
safe  from  all  possibility  of  an  intrusive  eye  or  ear. 
Nature  was  holding  her  breath  as  before  some  strange 
convulsion,  at  this  terrible  crisis  in  two  lives.  Neither 
of  them  noticed,  absorbed  and  over-strung,  how  close 
and  closer  grew  the  unnatural  warmth  of  the  day. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  have  been  tried  like  this — 
I  don't — I  don't !  "  Daisy  Brent  sobbed  out,  growing 
almost  hysterical  as  she  went  on,  and  Guy  tried  to 
soothe   her   with   what   gentle   and   re-assuring  words 
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he  could  find.  "It  is  my  pumshment  for  treating 
you  as  I  once  did  ;  but  I  wasn't  so  bad  as  to  deserve 
this.  You  told  me  that  you  had  been  a  long  time 
formvinsc  me.     God  has  been  lons^er." 

"You'll  break  my  heart,  Daisy  mine,"  was  all  he 
could  answer. 

This  time  it  had  gone  too  far  with  him  for  even 
outward  calmness,  and  the  deep,  strong  sobs  through 
which  he  drew  his  breath  shook  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  struck  full  upon  her  ear.  She  looked  at  him 
suddenly,  tearfully,  bravely,  at  the  startling  sight  of  a 
strong  man  broken  down ;  and  the  sobs  and  the  plea — 
the  most  powerful,  if  he  could  have  known  it,  which  he 
could  possibly  have  used — calmed  her  on  her  side  by 
magic,  and  dried  her  tears  up  at  their  source.  She  put 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  with  a  sudden  effort  of  will, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  a  brave  and,  to  her  even  then, 
a  terrible  self-sacrifice,  she  said  to  him,  in  *  a  voice 
into  which  all  the  gathered  love  of  years  threw  every 
tone  in  which  love  can  weave  its  harmonies — 

"  No,  I  will  never  do  that.  I  can't  think ;  I  can't 
decide.  Decide  for  me,  Guy.  Do  with  me  what  you 
like." 

He  loved  her  as  few  men  have  ever  loved  a  woman ; 
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aud  it  was  written  that,  the  shadow  past,  his  love 
should,  growing  day  by  day,  be  yet  more  nobly  anchored 
in  his  growing  reverence.  But  never,  to  the  final 
parting,  did  he  love  her  half  so  well  for  any  words 
she  spoke  to  him  as  for  those  in  which,  that  day,  she 
gave  herself  with  a  fearless  grandeur  up  into  his  hands. 
Would  she  have  gone  with  him  if  it  had  come  to 
the  test  ?     He  was  never  sure  ;  nor  she. 

The  test  did  not  come.  They  had  thought  the  scene 
unwitnessed,  and  they  were  wrong.  Witnesses  there 
were  two,  out  of  whose  mouths  that  scene  might 
be  established,  and  of  those  two  one  saw,  the  other 
not. 

"  She  is  lost ! "  said  to  himself,  but  half  aloud,  a  man 
concealed  behind  a  buttress  of  the  church,  to  which  he 
had  made,  as  he  thought,  his  unobserved  way.  Low  as 
he  spoke,  there  was  in  those  three  words  of  the  Count 
Lestrange  an  inimitable  triumph,  which  gauged  the 
measure  of  his  infamous  success.  But  even  as  he  spoke 
them  the  limit  was  reached,  and  the  check  was  to  come. 
Another  figure,  and  that  a  woman's,  stepped  from  under 
the  church-wall  also  in  front  of  his,  and  the  woman 
held  a  crushed  paper  in  her  hand.  As  she  passed 
Lestrange  she  heard  his  words,  and  answered  them. 
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"  She  is  saved  ! "  Lady  Luscombe  said.  "  Daisy, 
you  are  a  free  woman.     Your  husband's  dead." 

"  Dead ! " 

From  every  one  there  it  was  almost  a  cry.  Lady 
Luscombe  held  out  to  Guy  Faucit  the  paper  which 
she  had  taken — the  telegram  which,  the  night  before, 
had  brought  to  the  Count  Lestrange  from  India  the 
news  that  all  was  over  for  John  Brent,  and  that  the  bad 
and  harmful  life  had  gone  out  for  ever.  The  Count 
Lestrange  had  known  it  all  the  time.  When  he  saw  the 
paper  in  Lady  Luscombe's  hand,  he  tried  to  stay  it,  but 
too  late.  It  was  secure  in  Guy  Faucit' s  strong  grasp, 
and  when  Lestrange  sprang  forward,  it  was  to  read 
defeat  and  ruin  in  the  other's  look. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Count  Lestrange  lost  before 
others  the  mask  that  he  had  worn,  and  that  the  awful 
evil  of  his  face  was  written  there  in  letters  as  of  fire. 
He  seemed  to  have  aged  twenty  years  in  a  moment,  and 
a  positive  distortion  of  rage  and  disappointment  made 
every  feature  look  as  if  it  changed  its  very  shape  and 
mould.  He  gripped  hard  at  one  of  the  old  tombstones 
which  gave  their  silent  testimony  to  the  strange  scene, 
and  for  a  minute  he  seemed  absolutely  dumb,  and 
incapable    of  articulate    sound.      He    looked  at  Lady 
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Luscombe,  and  she  looked  back  at  him,  with  more  of 
wonder  than  of  anything  else  in  her  eyes.  The  prophet 
of  Khorassan  could  have  startled  her  no  more.  Great 
God !  what  a  wicked  face  !  And  darker  and  heavier 
and  hotter  grew  the  lurid  day. 

Guy  and  Daisy  were  busy  with  the  telegram 
together,  not  able  yet  to  realize  the  strange  thing  which 
had  befallen. 

"My  husband  dead!"  exclaimed  Daisy.  "What 
does  it  mean  ? " 

"  It  means  that  the  storm  is  over,"  said  Guy  with 
a  great  tenderness  and  reverence,  ''  and  that  we  can 
wait  now." 

"  It  means,''  muttered  Lestrange  between  his  teeth, 
as  he  began  to  find  his  voice  again,  "  that  I  am  ruined, 
but  that  the  storm  is  to  come  ! " 

He  looked  upwards  savagely  at  the  thick  and  murky 
clouds,  which  carried  for  him  neither  warning  nor  omen. 
Lady  Luscombe  looked  at  him  steadily — steadily — as  in 
that  perfect  revelation  she  saw  at  last  the  nature  of  the 
idol  which  she  had  set  up  and  framed,  with  the  head  of 
brass  and  the  feet  of  clay.  If  she  could  have  seen,  even 
then — if  any  one  could  have  seen — a  trace  of  repentance 
or  regret !     But  neither  she  nor  any  one  could,  for  no 
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such  trace  was  there.  If  the  outward  change  was 
visible,  inward  change  there  was  none.  The  man's 
heart  was  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  there  was  no 
place  found  there  for  any  feeling  but  a  baffled  and  a 
fruitless  rage.  Lady  Luscombe  spoke  next,  and  though 
she  spoke  to  Guy  and  Daisy,  she  accented  her  words 
for  him. 

"  It  means,"  she  said,  "  that  I  would  not  stain  my 
soul  and  his  with  such  a  wanton  sin  !  It  means  that  he 
tried  hard,  step  by  step,  to  bring  about  your  ruin.  It 
means,  Daisy,  that  he  failed  once  because  you  are  a 
good  woman ;  and  that  he  has  failed  again,  because  I 
am  not  so  bad  as  he  thought  me.  It  means  that  I  will 
not  be  his  instrument ;  and  that  I  defy  him  ! " 

Daisy  shrank  back  from  the  presence  of  this  defiant 
evil,  and  from  Lestrange's  vindictive  look.  What  had 
she  done  to  him  ? 

"And  it  means  one  thing  more,  my  Lady  Lus- 
combe," hissed  Lestrange,  "  that  you  shall  pay  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  for  this  day's  work  !  Failed,  have  I, 
then,  and  through  you  ?  No — not  failed.  Marry  your 
pretty  piece  of  goods,  Mr.  Guy  Faucit,  and  learn  one 
day  what  you  have  done  !  Your  scandal  has  become 
too  open,  even  if  I  had  not  heard  what  I  have  heard 
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to-day !  I  defy  all  your  money  and  all  your  love  to 
wash  her  name  white  again.  And  then  for  your  turn, 
Daisy  Brent !  The  pretty  baby  eyes  have  never  cried 
such  tears  yet,  as  shall  dim  them  then.  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  you  brought  to  open  shame  before  those 
fair-weather  friends  of  yours,  though  !  Why,  I  have 
made  you  all  my  playthings  and  my  sport — the  tools  I 
worked  with — the  ladder  by  which  I  rose  !  And  I  have 
lost,  have  I  ? — lost  everything — curse  it  all !  Bah  !  " 
suddenly  the  Count  said  with  a  desperate  effort  at  self- 
mastery,  after  the  one  passionate  outburst  any  one  living 
had  ever  witnessed  from  him — it  fairly  petrified  the 
three  who  heard  it, — "  I  always  did  lose  in  the  dark 
ages — it's  traditional." 

So  for  the  last  time  he  assumed  that  Mephisto- 
phelean fancy  of  his,  and  then  he  turned  on  Lady 
Luscombe  with  a  concentration  of  hatred  which  was 
liomble  to  see.     It  was  the  man  all  over — that  in  her 

he  always  saw  and  remembered  the  destruction  of  his 

Hi. 
favourite  scheme,  for  which  he  had  toiled  more  than  for 

anything  else  in  his  life. 

"  Good-bye  for  the  present,   Lady  Luscombe,"  he 

said,  "I  am  going  to  fetch  your   letters — and  to  use 

them." 


VOL.    III. 
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The  threat  came  home  to  Lady  Luscombe  with  the 
shock  of  a  blow,  even  after  all  the  emotion  which  had 
been  roused  by  this  stormy  scene.  In  the  strength  of 
her  anxiety  to  save  Lestrange  from  the  sin  he  had  been 
so  coldly  contemplating,  she  had  fairly  forgotten  her 
fears  for  herself — the  fears  to  which  the  Count's  evil 
ingenuity  had  given  such  vague  but  threatening  shape. 
In  the  tempest  of  the  moment  she  had  no  room  for 
thought,  and  the  formless  fear  of  ruin  and  disgrace — 
more  even,  for  she  had  an  indescribable  terror  of  Les- 
trange's  power,  and  believed  in  it  still  as  in  a  fate — 
suddenly  assumed  meaning  and  presence  in  her  eyes. 
She  turned  suddenly  to  Guy  as  if  for  refuge. 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Faucit — Guy — can  you  save  me  ? " 

"  From  what  ? "  he  said,  as  the  Count's  threat  had 
conveyed  no  meaning  to  him,  and  his  savage  tirade 
little  but  disgust. 

"  From  ruin  ! "  Lady  Luscombe  answered.  "  He 
has  letters  of  mine  which  he  will  use  to  ruin  me.  Oh, 
get  them  from  him  !     Daisy,  help  me  !  " 

And  she  clung  to  Daisy  Brent  with  a  womanly 
gesture.     The  Count  Lestrange  laughed. 

"  Guy  !  she  has  saved  us,"  said  Daisy.    "  Save  her  ! " 

The  Count  laughed  again,  and  turned  upon  his  heel. 
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Just  in  the  path  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  church 
Guy  Faucit  stopped  him,  and  laid  the  strong  arm  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  two  women  who  saw  it  never  forgot 
the  picture.  The  Count  Lestrange  had  recovered  that 
mask  of  his  again,  but  for  the  mocking  cruel  devil  in 
his  eyes,  and,  slight  as  he  looked  by  the  side  of  the 
other  man,  his  overweening  pride  of  brain  gave  him, 
in  spite  of  it,  again  the  look  of  mastery  which  all  men 
felt  in  him.  He  seemed  to  heed  Faucit's  arrest  not  a 
whit,  secure,  even  in  defeat,  of  his  own  conscipusness  of 
power. 

"  You  shall  not  pass.  Count  Lestrange  !  "  Guy  Faucit 
said,  careless  for  the  moment  what  nwht  come  of  it. 

"  Nonsense,  my  athlete  !  Who  ever  stopped  me  ? 
Who's  to  stop  me  now  ?  " 

Sudden  and  terrible,  out  of  the  heart  of  the  storm- 
cloud,  the  man's  only  answer  came.  Even  as  the 
strange  scene  above  described  was  passing,  the  actors  in 
it  all  felt  the  gathering  of  the  dread  invisible  presence 
which  charged  the .  clouds  in  the  air.  Heavier  and 
heavier  and  heavier,  till  every  leaf  and  weed,  every  life 
and  organism,  seemed  panting  as  for  want  of  breath,  the 
portent  gathered,  till  the  very  principle  of  Life  seemed 

stayed.    Then  the  clouds  themselves  first  broke  m  upon 

s  2 
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the  awful  silence  in  one  livid  flash,  full  upon  Lestrange's 
words.  And  even  as  the  flash  came  the  clouds  crashed 
together,  and  broke  the  silence  itself  to  pieces  in  one 
stupendous  roar,  followed  by  a  horror  of  great  darkness, 
and  a  sudden  waterspout  of  rain  dashing  down  upon 
roof  and  tree.  In  the  churchyard  there  rang  out  one 
unearthly  cry  as  of  a  man  in  pain,  but  in  a  voice  which 
no  one  there  knew,  and  so  thick  was  the  momentary 
darkness,  that  in  the  shadow  of  the  church-wall  what 
had  passed  was  hidden.  Daisy  Brent  broke  the  silence 
first. 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  she  called  out.  "  What  is 
it,  Guy  ?     Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

''  No,  Daisy — not  a  hair." 

"  The  Count ! "  whispered  Lady  Luscombe,  in  the 
tones  of  an  unutterable  fear.     ''  Is  he  dead  ? " 

Guy  Faucit  was  kneeling  by  a  prostrate — powerless 
— insensible  figure,  and  his  hand  was  laid  upon  the 
heart. 

"  No,"  he  said,  after  an  almost  intolerable  pause. 
''But  powerless  for  further  harm,  poor  fellow,  I  think — 
and  always.  He  will  live  to  repent,  Lady  Luscombe ; 
but,  unless  the  old  leech-craft  of  my  wandering-days 
deceives  me,  it  will  be  a  very  death  in  life." 
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Lady  Luscombe  was  kneeling  by  him  too,  now,  and 
she  only  said,  "  Thank  God.  It  will  be  better  so.  I 
loved  him,  you  know ;  "  then  she  added  with  a  very 
simple  dignity,  "  I  may  take  care  of  him  now." 

"  Oh,  Guy,  this  is  terrible,"  Daisy  said,  as  she  clung 
to  Faucit's  arm  by  the  fallen  man's  side. 

"  Hush,  dear  !  "  he  answered,  raising  his  hat, — very 
reverently  and  very  low  —  ''let  the  justice  of  God 
pass  by." 

And  all  unknowing  of  what  had  happened  at  their 
feet,  the  old  bells  rans^  out  a^ain  the  comfort  of  the 
Christmas  chime. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LAST   WOEDS. 

The  chronicler  takes  up  his  pen  once  more,  but 
for  a  few  minutes,  hoping  that  his  tale  may  need  but 
little  epilogue.  For  what  more  is  there  to  tell  that  an 
acute  and  kindly  reader  will  not  guess  ?  If  I  tell  any- 
thing, will  not  many  a  reader  wish  that  I  had  let  it 
alone,  and  given  him  scope  for  his  own  imagination  ? 
But  then  there  is  that  trying  person^the  enfant  terrible 
of  literature — who  will  insist  upon  asking  how  it  all 
ended,  and  jibs  at  a  '  t '  uncrossed,  or  at  an  undotted  '  i.' 
For  his  benefit,  then,  let  me  supply  something,  which 
had  happened  in  the  old  church  of  Mould-on-the-MosS; 
which  may  be  that  the  more  intelligent  reader  will  have 
divined  from  that  brightness  we  spoke  of,  in  Carrie 
Beaufort's  eyes.  When  the  youthful  Gander  joined  her 
after  Guy  Faucit's  admonition,  what  need  to  follow 
him  ? 
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"A  touch  of  her  hand,  and  a  word  in  her  ear," 
under  the  shadow  of  some  fantastic  gargoyle^  grinning 
on  them  with  an  air  of  protection ;  and  the  pink  bhish 
rose  in  Miss  Carrie  Beaufort's  pretty  face,  and  the 
plump  hand  gave  back  an  answering  pressure,  and  the 
frank  eyes  gave  a  promise  which  the  frank  hfe  should 
keep.  Happy  be  you^  little  people,  in  your  own  honest 
way ;  a.nd  as  age  tones  down  and  steadies  those  frivol- 
ities of  3^ours,  which  are  as  harmless  as  the  proverbial 
crop  of  wild  oats  when  a  heart  sound  at  the  core  under- 
lies them^  grow  up  together  with  your  small  Goslings 
about  you,  worthy  and  useful  members  of  the  world's 
motley  club-house. 

But  oh.  Sir  Brummel  and  my  Lady  Coates,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  you  ?  To  say  for  how  many  months  that 
loving  voyage  was  victualled,  might  be  to  do  injustice 
to  the  possibility  that  the  term  never-  ran  into  months 
at  all.  Still  I  am  in  no  mood  to  turn  out  the  seamy 
side  of  things,  now  that  I  am  winding  up  the  story 
which  has  been  so  long  my  companion.  There  is  oil  to 
strike  in  all  of  us,  or  nearly  all,  if  the  true  means  be 
found.  The  terrible  moral  of  Lestrange's  accident,  which 
was  the  world's  wonder  for  more  than  nine  days,  even 
as  he  had  filled  a  larger  space  in  it  than  falls  to  the  lot 
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of  many  men,  may  perhaps  have  carried  home  reflection 
and  wisdom  to  the  not  too.  harmonious  pair,  and  de- 
veloped in  them,  at  all  events,  those  capacities  of  mutual 
toleration  upon  which  at  least  a  certain  negative  form  of 
happiness  may  be  grafted.  We  may  be  sure,  at  all 
events,  that  if  the  fair  Emily  were  brought  to  that  way 
of  thinking,  she  would  find  her  lord's  essentially  imitative 
mind  ready  to  receive  the  necessary  impression.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  quick  parts,  Sir  Brummel. 

The  Lord  Viscount  Pentonville  trotted  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  peering  into  everybody's  concerns,  and  especi- 
ally proclaiming  the  friendly  interest  he  had  taken  in 
Mrs.  Brent,  and  the  perfect  confidence  he  had  always 
felt  in  her.  A  proclaimed  and  confirmed- bachelor  to 
the  last,  in  spite  of  his  sustained  interest  in  the  beauties 
of  the  hour,  and  in  the  cotemporary  journals  of  society, 
he  died  at  last  suddenly,  and  creating  much  curiosity  as 
to  the  disposal  of  his  very  comfortable  fortune,  when 
the  world  discovered,  with  a  shock  which  it  was  long  in 
recovering,  that  he  had  been  for  upwards  of  ten  years 
married  to  his  cook.  The  Duke  of  Surbiton  and  the 
Marquess  of  Norbiton  were  especially  exercised  in  the 
matter,  and  made  several  bets  upon  the  source  of  the 
spirit  which  could  have  moved  him,  which  they  were  at 
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last  driven  to  refer  to  the  widowed  and  ennobled  artist 
for  decision.  She  refused  with  contumely  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  never  known  with 
any  certainty  in  society  whether  the  lady  had  done  the 
trick  with  a  jamhon  en  surprise,  as  Norbiton  thought, 
or,  as  Surbiton  would  have  it,  conquered  with  a 
Mayonnaise. 

Good  Lady  Pepperharrow  returned  from  foreign 
parts  not  much  edified  with  her  wanderings,  and  as  she 
said  after  her  cruise  in  the  Channel,  with  one  of  the 
locutions  of  which  her  ladyship  was  occasionally  capable, 
thankful  to  set  her  foot  upon  terra  cotta  again.  It  was 
a  very  short  time  before  she  learned  of  the  stirring- 
things  which  had  happened  since  she  left  Luscombe 
Abbey,  and  before  a  warm  reconciliation  took  place 
between  her  and  her  favourite  Daisy,  with  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  dreadful  things  which  that  shocking 
Count  Lestrange  had  said. 

"  Quite  the  most  wicked  stories,  my  dear,"  she  said  ; 
"  and  who  could  ave  believed  it  of  him  and  he  so 
distinguished  ?  But  we  mustn't  think  anything  about 
it  now,  poor  dear  man,  in  the  state  which  e's  brought  to, 
when  all  we  have  to  think  of  is  what  Mr.  Birmingham 
Pope  tells  us  about  charity,  though  indeed  he  says  it's  a 
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word  which  never  ought  to  have  been  used,  and  really 
means  nothing." 

No  more  welcome  and  frequent  guest  sate  at  Guy 
and  Daisy's  table,  than  good  old  Lady  Pepperharrow. 

One  other  guest  there  was  of  theirs,  who  came  and 
stayed  often.  A  woman  with  hair  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  and  a  face  Avhich  seemed  to  have  out- 
grown all  human  emotion  but  a  gentle  sorrow.  A 
woman  quiet  and  tender  and  refined,  speaking  Avitli 
kindness  and  sympathy  and  allowance  of  all,  and 
winning  a  sort  of  pitying  respect  from  all  who  met 
her.  Much  of  her  time — most  of  it — she  spent  in 
constant  and  in  watchful  nursing  of  a  helpless  invalid  ; 
a  man  looking  old  before  his  time,  deprived  of  speech 
and  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  showing  little  sign  of 
remaining  life  but  in  a  pair  of  black  and  restless  eyes. 
With  those,  before  he  died  at  last  a  quiet  and  a 
painless  death,  he  learned  to  watch  her  every  move- 
ment with  what  she  could  not  but  believe  bore  some 
appearance  of  gratitude  and  affection,  bred  and  cherished 
obscurely  in  the  darkened  mind.  During  the  early 
days  of  his  long  illness  he  had  crises  which  seemed 
terrible — moaned  and  started  in  his  feeble  sleeps,  and 
shrank  with  those  eyes  of  his.  instinctively,  from  meet- 
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ing  every  other  eye.  From  the  poor  lady  who  nursed 
him  he  shrank  most  of  all — cried  and  cursed  at  times 
when  she  came  near  him,  and  looked  at  her  as  with 
a  blending  of  fear  and  of  mislike.  But  she  held  her 
own  bravely  and  graciously,  and  she  went  on  her  way 
with  her  sad  and  self-imposed  task,  till,  as  we  have  told, 
she  was  rewarded  in  the  end.  The  Count  Lestrange 
died  with  his  hand  confidingly  in  hers,  without  a  quiver 
and  without  a  sigh,  looking  so  young  and  placid  when 
he  was  dead,  that  it  Avas  hard  to  connect  the  face  with 
tlie  perverted  brain  which  had  once  so  schemed  and 
sinned  behind  it.  With  his  death,  Marian  Luscombe's 
work  in  this  world  was  done  ;  and  not  long  afterwards, 
after  an'*affectionate  farewell  to  Guy  and  Daisy,  she 
retired  into  a  quiet  sisterhood  in  the  county  in  which 
she  had  been  born,  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  years  and 
her  own  disposable  wealth  to  the  tasks  of  unobtrusive 
charity. 

Yet  one  more  guest  at  the  table,  whom  some  of  our 
readers  would  perhaps  not  have  altogether  forgotten. 
He  has  not  shown  himself  much  upon  the  scene  of  late, 
from  a  wonderful  instinct  about  beingvin  the  way. 
When  the  sun  shone  again,  and  the  events  of  life 
settled  down  in  their  ordinary  course,- he  was  as  much 
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to  the  fore  again  as  ever,  and  so  remained  till,  in 
extreme  old  age,  laying  himself  down  one  day  to  bis 
toothless  but  imvexed  sleep  in  the  sun,  he  blinked 
himself  quietly  away  to  the  side  of  his  forefathers. 
His  remains  rest  under  a  special  stone  which  records 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death,  and 
tells  how  before  he  passed  away  there  were  two  equal 
candidates  for  the  affection  of  the  famous  Guy  Faucit's 
once  only  friend — Frisco. 

And  Guy  and  Daisy  —  our  Daisy  —  what  last  of 
them  ?  Quietly  and  unostentatiously  they  were  married 
after  the  year  of  formal  mourning  was  past,  which  Daisy 
spent  with  Lady  Pepperharrow.  I  have  not  seen  such 
love  as  theirs,  which  seemed  to  reward  these  two 
chosen  souls  for  all  their  storms,  in  an  excess  of  blessing 
rarely  given  to  men.  Could  she  make  him  love  her 
more  than  he  did  ?  If  he  had  any  feeling  that  jarred 
at  all,  it  was  a  sort  of  retrospective  jealousy  of  that 
husband  to  whom  she  had  once  belonged,  which  he 
felt  as  an  insult  to  his  flower.  One  day  in  wifely  love 
and  confidence  she  told  him,  with  a  face  rosy  red  and 
the  deep  soft  eyes  turned  down,  that  he  must  not  even 
hint  at  thoughts  like  those  to  one  who  had  never  really 
been  John  Brent's  wife.     And  as  Guy  Faucit   kissed 
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and  blessed  the  mother  of  the  baby-boy  who  threatened 
in  his  tub-days  to  rival  his  father's  athletic  feats  of 
daring,  and  squared  out  with  his  one-year-old  fist  when 
any  unauthorized  person  came  near  during  his  ablutions, 
he  thouojht  in  his  heart  of  all  the  force  and  meanino-  of 
charity,  and  had  a  gentle  thought  even  for  the  evil  and 
the  meanness  and  the  cruelty  of  John  Brent. 

Guy  Faucit  went  into  parliament,  and  became  all 
that  his  college  friends  had  so  proudly  augured  of  him. 
But  his  successes  meant  little  to  him  save  when  those 
steady  eyes  beamed  their  bright  and  proud  approval, 
and  the  noble  face,  chastened  by  trial  and  time  into  a 
newer  and  more  statuesque  beauty,  looked  down  upon 
him  in  all  the  undoubting  confidence,  given  and 
received,  of  the  perfect  law  of  wifehood.  She  was 
not  his  wife  and  his  love  only :  but  his  friend,  his 
confidant,  his  companion,  his  "  mate  ■'  in  very  deed. 
Her  pursuits  were  his  pursuits,  and  his  thoughts  hers — 
in  emulous  sympathy  rather  than  in  imitation — as  his 
mind  insensibly  moulded  hers  again,  as  it  had  once 
begun  to  do  in  those  early  Oxford  days.  So,  blessed 
and  blessing,  loving  and  beloved,  they  went  on  hand- 
in-hand  together  on  a  path  which  was  made  very  happy 
and  smooth  for  them,  when  the  storm-point  had  been 
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turned.  And  with  faith  and  hope  bestowed  upon  them 
very  largely,  to  make  them  look  ujDon  the  happiness 
here  as  but  the  shadow  of  the  bliss  beyond,  they 
thanked  God  night  and  morning  that  they  had  learned 
from  Him  according  to  His  Word,  that  "  the  greatest 
of  these  is  Love." 


THE     END. 
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